





























HE fact that your grand- 

mother received 1835 

R. WALLACE silver 
plate as a wedding gift 
we do not consider an 
argument. You do not 
want old-fashioned plated 
ware. 

The “1835. R. WAL- 
LACE” table flatware of 
_ to-day is made by modern 
methods for use seve and 
' now, with all the beauty 
'and more than the 
strength of Sterling, silver 
plate that veszs¢s wear. 


Ask your dealer 


Send four cents in stamps 
and we will mail you our 
book, ‘‘The Story of Silver- 
ware and How to Take 
Care of It,’’ by Stuart 
Benson. 





Address 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Box 14, Wallingford, Conn. 











“YOU CANNOT 
BEGIN TOO EARLY” 








Packer’s Tar Soap 


PURE AS THE PINES 
A Lather-Luxury for Cleansing the Scalp. 
The systematic use of Packer’s Tar Soap 
is recommended by the medical profession 
everywhere for dandruff and baldness. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO.,NEW YORE. 








































The n Your Clothes 

are EATEN IN or RUBBED OUT in the wash 

Easy Washing Soaps EAT the clothes 

Safe Soaps require RUBBING and rubbing means HOLES. 
DOESN'T eat clothes. 


F A PS eA (OLOM Metin 
Hearline Is SAFE. ey meCaltel ts at ea 


Costly Silks and Laces 











Make your boy’s food tasty — Mother— for it has to do some big things. 
It has to make flesh, blood, bone and muscle and supply boundless 
Energy. Remember the boy of today is the man of tomorrow. 
Don’t injure him physically and mentally with 
indigestible meats, pastries, rich puddings, etc., 
that act as a drain on his 

nervous energy. 
But feed-him plenty of 


Fro, 


all there is in wheat—and he’ll be your heart’s joy —strong, healthy, bright, smart and 
quick at his studies. 

You won't have to coax him to eat it either, Mother, for its delicious rich flavor when 
eaten with cream and sugar is just what he craves most for. 


Egg-O-See keeps the blood cool and is the ideal summer food. 

Give him some tomorrow —“‘ there won’t be no leavin’s.” 

Prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness. 

Every grocer in the country sells EGG-O-SEE—the whole wheat cereal. If you 
grocer has not received his supply, nvail us 10 cents and his name (15 cents west of the 
Rocky Mountains) and we will send you a package of EGG-O-SEE and a copy 
of the book, “-back to nature.” : 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


Our 32-page book, “-back to nature,” outlines a plan of right living, including menus 
for 7 days and recipes for preparing the necessary dishes, based on a whole wheat diet, 
with suggestions for bathing, eating and exercise, illustrated from life, exceedingly 
simple and attractive. By following the precepts, abounding and vigorous health is 
sure to result. Published to sell at 25 cents a copy, this handsomely illustrated book 
will be mailed FREE to anyone who writes, as long as this edition lasts. Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
442-492 Front Street Quincy, Illinois 
























































A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed. In requesting change 
of address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 

If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of July to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ 


The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 8 shillings 4 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.00 in American money); Single copies, 
10 pence each (20 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


{For advertising business only. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Registered in United States Patent Office 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 


Copyright, 1906 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company Boston : Barristers Hall Burrato: 834 Ellicott Square 


All rights reserved. 


or Express money orders in remitting. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
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Mr. Josef Hofmann 


The Josef Hofmann 
Prize Composition Awards 


FTER many delays, which seemed un- 

avoidable, it gratifies the editors of 

THE JOURNAL to print the following letter of 
announcement from Mr. Hofmann: 


To the American Public: 

After a careful examination of all the com- 
positions sent to me in response to my prize 
offer for the best three piano compositions 
by American composers, I take much pleas- 
ure in awarding the prizes as follows: 


THE First PRIZE oF $500 
‘TO MADAME ISIDORA MARTINEZ, MASSACHUSETTS 
‘THE SECOND PRIZE OF $300 
To HERMANN SPIELTER, NEW YORK 
THE THIRD PRIZE OF $200 
To Mrs. A. WEDMORE JONES, CALIFORNIA 


There were also some compositions sub- 
mitted which barred themselves, by their 
length or some other reason, from con- 
sideration for a prize, but which neverthe- 
less showed good workmanship and un- 
mistakable signs of talent. To these it is 
my pleasure to award ‘‘ Honorable Men- 
tion’’ as follows: 


‘* REVERIE,” by Johannes Ziegler, Cuba. 

‘* ENTREATY,”’ by Nathaniel Irving Hyatt, 
New York. 

* INTERMEZZO," by William C. Heilman, 
Massachusetts. 

“So_tivor,”’ by Louis Victor Saar, New York. 

** PASTORALE,”’ by Theodor Hemberger, 
Maryland, 

** BALLADE,’ by Homer N. Bartlett, New York. 

** VALSE PETITE,’’ by Carl Gray, Illinois. 


The submission of so many thousands of 
compositions to the competition was an 
agreeable justification of my confidence in 
the progress and growth of musical interest 
in America, and I hope that this interest may 
advance and strengthen as time goes on. 

The work resultant from this competition, 
in which I have been so ably assisted by Mr. 
Constantin von Sternberg, though arduous, 
has been a great pleasure to me, and I am 
glad of this opportunity to present the prize 
compositions with my compliments to the 
American public. 


Pia hots ee 


Mrs. Ralston’s New Trip 


E ASKED Mrs. Ralston to go abroad 

earlier this year— in March—sothat she 
could visit Mentone, Monte Carlo, Nice and 
the great resorts along the Riviera in order to 
see what the women there, who bring the fash- 
ions to Paris later, are wearing. She went 
also to Florence, Venice and Rome, to see 
what was new in needlework. The beauti- 
ful results of what she saw both in fashions 
and needlework in Italy and France are now 
beginning to come in, and we shall give them 
in a special ‘‘Advance Autumn Fashion 
Number’’ this year, so that our readers 
will know long before the readers of any 
other periodical what will be the prevail- 
ing styles next autumn. 





Decorated Graves 


HE JOURNAL would like to present 

some ideas for more artistic and newer 
ways of decorating graves— ideas that are 
away from present stereotyped methods. 
We will pay liberally for any ideas of this 
sort. Send a photograph if possible where 
the idea has been carried out, or a sketch 
if it is a new idea —either of these witha 
brief description of the idea. Kindly send 
any such to The Manuscript Editor of THE 
LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Two Dashing Stories 
About to Begin 


In the next (the July) number will appear the first installment of 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s 


Exquisite Romance 


“An Old-Fashioned Gentleman” 


O THOUSANDS of readers who find 

delight in Mr. Smith’s stirring work 
this new story will come as a surprise — so 
different is it from any of his later stories, 
except, perhaps, ‘‘ The Fortunes of Oliver 
Horn.’’ Indeed, until you have read it 
you cannot claim to know the fullness of 
this famous author’s genius as a writer 
of romance — moving swiftly through the 
most exciting scenes, reaching a thrillingly 
dramatic climax, and presenting a plot 
that is at once one of the strongest and most artistic Mr. Smith has 
ever conceived. We are held positively fast in the grip of a life-drama 
of enthralling interest. Old-fashioned ideas of love and honor are the 
working-points in the romance, and one decision influences the whole 
story. No less powerful, but far more subtle, is a strange influence 
which, as the story progresses, wonderfully moves and thrills us—an 
undercurrent to the story which always points to the instilling of ideas 
of honor and right conduct. It is all done with a masterly skill, and 
the opening installment plunges us at once into the thick of the plot. 





Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith 


The other new serial, which will begin in the August issue, is 


“The Princess Virginia” 
By the Authors of “Lady Betty” 


‘*TADY BETTY,”’ charming as it was, has 
been equaled and passed by this latest 
and most fascinating story yet written by these 
successful authors —the story of a Princess, 
who had an American belle for a grandmother, 
and has inherited an American name and an 
American independence of spirit that causes, 
to say the least, surprise to a certain famous 
young Emperor of Continental Europe. From 
the very first of the story we are plunged 
into a series of pictures of court life and 
court society that are wonderfully intimate and realistic, and give us a 
splendid idea of present-day royal living. But fascinating as are these 
pictures the real attraction and interest of the story after all lies in the 
love-romance of the bright and lively Princess, who appears to the im- 
petuous and ardent Emperor as her own rival. Why and how this is 
so is cleverly told in the very first part of the story, and from that point 
on we are fairly whirled through the surprising developments which fol- 
low in the domains of the Emperor —first in a romantic mountain spot, 
and then amid the pomp and royal grandeur of the capital of the Empire. 
Through all these rapidly shifting events we are taken unreservedly 
behind royal scenes. We are given an inside view of the real reasons 
that govern royal matchmaking. We see a Princess traveling in dis- 
guise ; we see an Emperor masquerading as a mountaineer in the Alps 
and anon pursuing the woman he loves, like any ordinary mortal, by 
automobile and express train; we attend a gorgeous State ball at the 
imperial palace ; we are present when the Emperor saves the life of the 
Princess, and again when the Princess preserves the Emperor from 
assassination. And we see and learn, perhaps for the first time, that even 
the course of royal love does not always run smooth, and we are present 
at a critical point where everything seems to be in the hands of the 
Emperor, where he is swayed to ask the girl beside him in the moonlit 
garden to become his wife, and then 
But we must not ‘‘tell’’; read the story and follow for yourselves 
one of the most fascinating royal romances ever put on paper. 





Mrs. Williamson, one of the 
Authors of “Lady Betty” 





We Will Pay 
Good Prices for This 


HE JOURNAL wants to 

show to its readers some 
pretty country or suburban 
houses that have actually been 
built, during the past five years, 
for Five Thousand Dollars 
($5000) or less, and it asks the 
kindly cooperation of the owners 
or architects of such houses, 
anywhere in the United States 
or Canada. 


What we want is this: 


1. One or two good photographs 
of the exterior of the house. 


2. A photograph of each of, say, 
two of the principal rooms in 
the house. 


3. Floor plans of each floor of the 
house. 


4. The exact cost of the house 
and how the cost was divided. 


5. A brief article giving any at- 
tractive or essential facts about 
the building of the house. 


THe Journat will withhold 
the name of the owner of the 
house and its locality whenever 


desired. That point is not es- 
sential. But what is essential 


is this: If you as a house-owner 
feel that you have succeeded in 
building a pretty home, or you 
as an architect feel that you 
have succeeded in designing a 
successful house, let us see it, 
so that we can show others 
that it is possible to build a 
pretty home for $5000 or less, 
and thus help along the whole 
splendid movement for pretty 
homes throughout America. 
That is THe JourNnat’s aim: 
will you help us in it? 


We Will Gladly Pay 
from $50 to $150 for 
Fach Article 


With pictures, suchas described 
above, that we find desirable 
for our uses, and will promptly 
return any that we cannot use. 
There is no limit of time to 


this offer. Address 
The Architectural Department 


Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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How a Golfer Got Even 
N IRATE man, when playing the game of golf, 


drove his ball into the middle of a pond, 

where it was hidden by the water. This event so 
infuriated the unfortunate golfer that he hurled 
his driver in after it and then seized his bag, and 
his other clubs shared the same fate one by one. 
Finally in went the bag. Then, turning to his 
grinning caddie, who was enjoying it hugely, he 
said, *‘ Is there anything else ?”’’ 

** No, sir,’’ said the caddie, still broadly grin- 
ning. 

** Ves, there is,’’ retorted the irate gentleman; 
**there’s you!’ and forthwith he picked up the 
caddie and threw him into the water. 


Why He was So Cordial 


WO travelers got into conversation, and one of 

them was most attentive to the other, pressing 
cigars, papers and refreshment upon him. Their 
destination was the same town, and the seemingly 
much-interested one insisted that his traveling 
companion come to his home for the night. This 
completed the latter’s astonishment. He felt 
compelled to ask the reason for such unlooked-for 
hospitality. He was enlightened by his would-be 
host replying: ‘*‘ My wife says I am the ugliest 
man in the world, and | just want her to havea 
look at you.”’ 


Her Husband was Nervous 


* TULIA,” said the new-rich mistress of the man- 
sion, ** be sure to mash the peas thoroughly.’’ 
** What, ma’am ?’’ exclaimed the puzzled maid. 
** Mash the peas ?’’ 
** Yes, I say, mash the peas. It makes my hus- 
band very nervous at dinner to have them roll off 
his knife.’’ 


The Natural Way 


PHILANTHROPIC person heard of a negro 

family that was in destitute circumstances. 
The family consisted of the mother, ason nearing 
manhood’s estate, and two young children. 

The benevolent old gentleman called to inves- 
tigate the matter, and, after listening to the 
mother’s story, gave her eldest son one dollar to 
get a chicken for the Thanksgiving dinner, and 
took his departure. 

No sooner was he gone than the negress said to 
her son: 

** Sambo, you done gib me dat dollah, and go 
get dat chicken in de natchral way.’’ 


She Had the Last Word 


APA found it necessary to reprove his little 
girl for some of the day’s misdeeds and repri- 
manded her rather sharply. She kept silent while 
he talked until he stopped for breath, and then 
said demurely: 
** Dear papa, folks say I am just like you.’’ 





Revelations 


HE minister’s wife was busily engaged one 

afternoon mending the family clothes when a 
neighbor called for a friendly chat. After a 
few moments of news and gossip the caller 
remarked, as she began to inspect a basket of 
miscellaneous buttons, ‘* You seem to be un- 
usually well supplied with buttons of all kinds. 
Why, there’s one like my husband had on his last 
winter’s suit.’’ 

** Indeed,” said the minister’s wife with a slight 
smile. ‘* Well, all these buttons were found in 
the contribution-box, and I thought I might as 
well make some use of them. What — must you 
go? Well, good-by. Come again soon.” 


A Long-Distance Lecture 


PRETENTIOUS person recently said to a 

prominent resident of a New Jersey town: 
** How would a lecture by me on Mount Vesuvius 
suit the inhabitants of your town ?”’ 

** Very well, sir; very well indeed. A lecture 
by you on Mount Vesuvius would suit them a 
great deal better than a lecture by you in this 
town.”’ 


A Clever Critique 


HE play was ** Hamlet,’’ and the performance 

was for one night only. All the townspeople 
attended the show, and the weekly paper was held 
open for the notice. The next day the criticism 
read thusly: ‘‘ ‘ Hamlet’ was played in our Town 
Hall Jast night by Mr. W - and his company. 
It was a great social event. There has been a 
long discussion as to whether Bacon or Shake- 
speare wrote the plays commonly attributed to 
Shakespeare. It can be easily settled now. Let 
the graves of the two writers be opened. The one 
who turned over last night is the author.’’ 





He Knew How to Get 'Em 


HE boy of the family had been to a birthday- 
party, and was gleefully relating some of the 
joys of the occasion to his sister. 

** Oh, yes — capital supper!’’ he said. ‘* But I 
wasn’t very hungry, so I just told the waiter to 
bring me mrangs, you know.’’ 

**Oh, Tommy!” said his sister. ‘* That’s not 
the way to pronounce m-e-r-i-n-g-u-e-s!”’ 

** No; but it’s the way to get ’em, all right!’’ 
replied the imcorrigible. 


Some Tongue -Twisters 


“A GROWING gleam glowing green.’ 
** The bleak breeze blighted the 
broom blossoms.’’ 

** Flesh of freshly-dried flying-fish.’’ 

It is simply impossible for any one to repeat 
these three sentences fast. They are the gems of 
a collection of tongue-twisters that an elocutionist 
has made. And almost equally difficult are the 
following, taken at random from the elocutionist’s 
collection of more than two hundred tongue- 
twisters: 

** Six thick thistle sticks.’’ 

** ‘Two toads tried to trot to Tedbury.’’ 

‘* Give Grimes Jim’s great gilt gig-whip.” 

** Strict, strong Stephen Stringer snared slickly 
six sickly, silky snakes.’’ 

** She stood at the door of 
sauce shop welcoming him in.’’ 


bright 


Mrs. Smith’s fish- 





A Friend in Need 


OBBY SHORT, ata party: ‘* I say —I can’t 
find my partner! Have you seen her ?’’ 
TomMMy Lona: * Don’t know her by sight, 
even, Bobby! But, if you like, I’ll lift you up, 
and you can hunt for yourself! ’’ 


Different Effects of Shyness 


WO charming girls, with Mr. Danvers, who 
was very shy, were watching the dancing 
waves. Conversation was carried on with diffi- 
culty. Finally Maude ventured the remark: 
“Don’t you hate the seaside, Mr. Danvers, 
with its glare and noise and general vulgarity ??’’ 
Mr. Danvers replied fervently with a smile and 
downcast eyes: ‘* Oh, d-d-d-don’t I, that’s all!” 
Then Miss Lilian followed up the subject and 
said: ‘* What, hate the seaside, Mr. Danvers ? ~ 
with the fresh air and blue waves, and the delight- 
ful lounge after bathing, and the lawn-tennis and 
the Cinderella dances! I dote on it, and I should 
have thought you did, too!’’ 
Whereupon Mr. Danvers stammered still more 
fervently: ‘* Oh —I—I—I should think I did!” 
And the waves kept on splashing merrily. 


He Did What He Could 


HOPE my little Tommy has taken to heart 
mamma’s talk of last night about charity and 
usefulness,’’ said a fond mother. ‘* How many 
acts of kindness has he done? How many hearts 
has my Tommy made grateful and glad ?”’ 

Her Tommy replied: 

**T’'ve done a whole lot of good, ma. I gave 
your new hat to a beggar woman, and I[ gave the 
cook’s shoes toa little girl in busted rubbers what 
I seen on the street, and I gave a poor, lame 
shoestring-seller pa’s black evening suit, the open- 
front one that he hardly ever wears.”’ 


They All Paid Up 


R. BROWN, a Kansas gentleman, is the pro- 

prietor of a boarding-house. Around his 
table at a recent dinner sat his wife, Mrs. Brown; 
the village milliner, Mrs. Andrews; Mr. Black, 
the baker; Mr. Jordan, a carpenter; and Mr. 
Hadley, a flour, feed and lumber merchant. Mr. 
Brown took a ten-dollar bill out of his pocket- 
book and handed it to Mrs. Brown, with the 
remark that there was ten dollars toward the 
twenty he had promised her. Mrs. Brown handed 
the bill to Mrs. Andrews, the milliner, saying, 
‘** That pays for my new bonnet.’? Mrs. Andrews, 
in turn, passed it on to Mr. Jordan, remarking 
that it would pay for the carpentry work he 
had done for her. Mr. Jordan handed it to Mr. 
Hadley, requesting his receipted bill for flour, 
feed and lumber. Mr. Hadley gave the bill back 
to Mr. Brown, saying, ‘‘ That pays ten dollars on 
my board.”? Mr. Brown again passed it to Mrs. 
Brown, remarking that he had now paid her the 
twenty dollars he had promised her. She, in 
turn, paid it to Mr. Black to settle her bread and 
pastry account. Mr. Black handed it to Mr. 
Hadley, asking credit for the amount on his flour 
bill, Mr. Hadley again returning it to Mr. Brown, 
with the remark that it settled for that month’s 
board; whereupon Brown put it back into his 
pocketbook, observing that he had not supposed 
a greenback would go so far. 


He Swung the Lantern All Right 


SOU THERN railroad had stationed, at one 

point along its line, an old negro watchman, 
whose duties consisted in warning travelers down 
a highway crossing the tracks when a train ap- 
proached. One night a wagon belonging to a 
farmer was struck, resulting in a bad accident. 
The company was, of course, sued for damages, 
and at the trial the old darky replied to the ques- 
tions put to him in a clear, direct fashion. 
Among these questions was one as to whether he 
was sure that he had swung his lantern across the 
road when he perceived the train approach. The 
negro replied: 

** | shorely did, sah!’’ 

The trial resulted in a verdict for the company, 
and the counsel touk early occasion to compliment 
the aged negro on his excellent testimony. To 
which the latter replied: 

‘* Thankee, Marse John, but I was shorely 
skeered when dat lawyer man begin to ask me 
about de lantern. 1 was afeared for a minute dat 
he was goin’ to ask me if it was lit or not. De 
oil done give out some time befo’ de accident!’’ 


A Future Orator Assured 


OHNNY recited one stanza of the ‘‘ Psalm of 
Life,” to the delight of his proud mamma and 
amid the plaudits of the company: 


** Liza Grape men allry mindus 

Weaken maka Liza Blime, 

Andy Parting Lee B. Hindus 
Footbrin Johnny Sands a time!’’ 


The Truth—to the Letter 


FOREIGNER and his wife when traveling 

through Kansas were amazed at the size of 
the cornfields through which the train passed. 
The foreign gentleman turned to a nicely-dressed 
young man sitting near and said: 

‘* Excuse me, sir, but will you please tell me 
what you Americans do with this vast amount of 
maize that I see growing here ?’’ 

‘* Certainly, sir,’’ replied the young man po- 
litely. ‘* We eat what we can, and what we can’t 
we can.’’ 


Family Complications 


oe OW much like you your little girl is, Mrs. 
Brown!” remarked an acquaintance who 
met them on the street one afternoon. 

** How odd that you should think so,’’ replied 
Mrs. Brown. ‘* She’s my husband’s child by his 
first wife! ’’ 

‘Indeed! A-a-at all events I don’t think I’m 
wrong in saying your little boy is the image of 
Mr. Brown!’’ 

‘* He’s my son by my first husband, Mr. Green!?’ 

“Ah, yes. Good-afternoon, Mrs. Brown.’’ 





Vigilant Fido 


N THE barber-shop the scissors clicked merrily 
away, and the barber’s dog lay on the floor close 
beside the chair, looking up intently all the time 
at the occupant who was having his hair cut. 
‘* Nice dog, that,” said the customer. 
‘* He is, sir,’”’ said the barber. 
‘* He seems very fond of watching you cut hair.”’ 
‘It ain’t that, sir,’’ explained the barber, smil- 
ing. ‘* Sometimes I make a mistake and take a 
little piece off a customer’s ear!’’ 


Pot and Kettle 


NE day a learned professor was accosted by a 
very dirty little bootblack with, ‘‘ Shine your 
shoes, sir ?’’ 

The professor was impressed by the filthiness of 
the boy’s face. 

**I don’t want a shine, my lad,’’ said he, ‘* but 
if you’ll go and wash your face I’ll give you a 
sixpence.”’ 

** A’ richt, sir,’? was the lad’s reply as he went 
over to a neighboring fountain and made his 
ablutions. Returning, he held out his hand for 
the money. 

** Well, my lad,’’ said the professor, ‘* you have 
earned your sixpence. Here it is.’’ 

** 1 dinna want it, auld chap,’’ returned the boy 
with a lordly air. ‘‘ Ye keep it and get yer hair 
ent.”’ 


As One Boy to Another 


" HAT did you do, James, when Edward 
called you a liar?’’ asked the teacher. 

**T remembered what you said, that ‘A soft 
answer turneth away wrath,’ ”’ replied James. 

**Good boy. What soft answer did you make?”’ 
queried the interested teacher. ; 

‘* Why, I hit him with a rotten tomato,”’ said 
James. 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS 

The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We wish to draw upon the whole world of 
humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers. 
Many of the stories on this page, for instance, are contributed by our readers. Very good, are they not? 


We all know of something which we think is “ the funniest thing we ever heard.” 


If it has made you laugh 


send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. We donot promise to print all that may be sent : 


we shall make a selection of the best. 


But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. 


Please do not ask us to make you “ an exception ”’ to this rule: let us treat all alike. 
and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 


No unused contribution will be returned. 
Observe these conditions, 


The Editor of “* That Reminds Me,’”’ Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Compliments of the Season 


HE annual Fair season was at hand, and the 
neighbors for miles around were preparing to 
attend. 

‘* Well, Sam,” said the wife of a prosperous 
landowner to her rustic protégé, ** your master and 
I are going up to town for the Cattle Show.”’ 

**Oh,’’ replied the boy, ‘‘ I’m sure I hope 
yeou’ll take the fust prize, ’m—that I dew.” 


One Better Every Time 


N ENGLISHMAN who was entertaining his 
American cousin was continually annoyed by 
being reminded of the superiority of things 
American. A number of attempts to show young 
Jonathan something that distanced American 
progress all resulted unsatisfactorily, and the 
Englishman in desperation escorted the cousin to 
Mount Vesuvius. 

** Well,’”’ exultingly remarked the Englishman, 
** you haven’t anything like that in America.” 

“ Well—no,’’ replied the American as he 
watched the outpouring of smoke and molten 
lava, ‘* but we have a little Niagara Falls over 
there that would put the whole thing out ina 
minute.’’ 


A Historical Problem 


NE of the pupils in acertain school was read- 
ing aloud from her history. 

** Now James | came after Elizabeth,’’ she said, 
when up popped a little hand, and a piping voice 
from the rear of the room asked: 

‘* Pleathe tell us, teacher, what 
after Elizabeth for?”’ 


James went 


An Appreciative Critic 


LADY much given to the writing of didactic 

verse handed the manuscript of her favorite 
production to an acquaintance whose critical 
approval the poetess was anxious to win. Adjust- 
ing his glasses he perused the opening line: 


My soul leapt over the garden gate! 


The~ man did not continue his reading, but, 
placing the verses in the outstretched palm of the 
author, exclaimed, with a bow: 

‘**Good, madam! What agility!’’ 


The Gentleman of the Courtroom 


** ARE you the defendant ?’’ asked a man in the 
courtroom, speaking to an old negro. 

‘* No, boss,’”’ was the reply. ‘*L ain’t done 
nothin’ to be called names like that. I’se gota 
lawyer here — he does the defensing.’’ 

‘* Then who are you?”’ 

** I’s the gemmun what stole the chickens.’’ 


Afraid He was a Cannibal 


NEW arrival in the town entered a restaurant 

and ordered his dinner. He had just been 
served when a large, rotund person entered and 
seated himself at the same table. ‘lhe newcomer 
looked hungrily around, and finally reached over 
and helped himself to his neighbor’s bread, which 
he soon finished; seeing that the other man’s 
boiled potato had not been touched he took that 
and ate it without removing the skin. A piece of 
chicken followed. 

By this time the waiter reappeared and handed 
the bill-of-fare to the newcomer. 

** Roast beef; roast pork. Which shall I take ?’’ 
said he. ‘* Well, I guess you can bring me roast 
beef, a double order.”’ 

‘* Thank Heaven,’’ said the man opposite. 

‘* Eh? What did you say, sir?” 

“IT said Thank Heaven! I was afraid you were 
a cannibal.’’ 





What Mother Tells Me 
By M. G. Hays 


When Mother was a little maid 
She was so very good — 
I really often think that she 
Must have been made of wood. 
She never, never played a trick 
On her pet pussy ‘‘ Tib’’; 
She would not tease; she would not tell 
The tiniest little fib. 
She always kept her dresses clean; 
Her curls were brushed just right; 
She never cried and coaxed tliat she 
Might stay up late at night. 
And very often, when I’ve been 
In mischief and been bad, 
I think, ‘‘ Ain’t it an awful shame 
That I took after Dad ?”’ 
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Gave Him a Lift 


NEGRO was walking along Forty-second 
Street, in New York, one night some years 
ago, from the depot to his hotel, carrying a heavy 
dress-suit case in one hand and a 
heavier valise in the other. 
Suddenly a hand was laid on the 
valise, and the pleasant face of a 
stalwart young man looked into the 
negro’s face as he said: ‘* Pretty 
heavy, brother. Suppose you let me 
take one. I’m going your way.’’ 
The negro protested, but the man 
— already had the valise, and for several 
blocks they walked on together, talk- 
ing like two cronies until the hotel was reached. 
** And that,’’ said Booker T. Washington re- 
cently, ‘is the first time I ever met Theodore 
Roosevelt.’’ 


Jack London as a Musician 
I py LONDON, the author, was introduced 


one day to a musician. 

**T, too, ama musician in asmall way,’’ London 
said. ‘* My musical talent was once the means 
of saving Mny life.’’ 

‘* How was that ?”’ the musician asked. 

‘* There was a great flood in our town in my 
boyhood,’’ replied London. ‘* When the water 
struck our house my father got on a bed and 
floated with the stream until he was rescued.”’ 

** And you?” said the musician. 

** Well,’”’ said London, ‘* I accompanied him on 
the piano.”’ 


Mr. Beecher’s Toes: Not His Years 


HE last time that Henry Ward Beecher visited 
Hartford he was driving with his nephew. 
Climbing into the carriage his toe caught on the 
step and a friend on the sidewalk sprang to his 
assistance, remarking: 

** At last, like all the rest of us, you are grow- 
ing old, Mr. Beecher.’ 

** Oh, no, not at all,’’ Beecher replied, before 
he had fairly recovered his equilibrium. ‘* lam 
not growing old. It is only that the toes of my 
boots are getting a little long.” 


A Mother’s Reflected Glory 


GENTLEMAN some few years ago made a 

business appointment to meet Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis at a Public Library in Philadel- 
phia. Reaching the library he asked the young 
woman librarian if the famous author- 
ess had arrived. 

“Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis?” 
repeated the young woman. ‘I do 
not think I know her.’’ 

‘*T mean Mrs. Clarke Davis,’ re- 
plied the gentleman, ‘‘ the wife of 
the editor of the Philadelphia 
‘ Ledger.’ ’ 

** No,” persisted the librarian, ‘* I 
do not know the lady.”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ replied the mau, somewhat mystified, 
‘*T thought surely you would know Mrs. Davis.’’ 
Then another light broke on the man’s horizon. 
** She is the mother of Richard Harding Davis, 
you know.’’ 

**Oh, yes, indeed,’ said the young woman 
quickly, ‘* I know her very well. No; she hasn’t 
come yet.’’ 


Speaker Cannon and the Law 


N SPITE of regulations, the House of Repre- 
sentatives sometimes lapses into appreciation 
of the luxuries of life, and the moment the ad- 
journment vote is passed fingers go to waistcoat 
pockets, matches snap, and from every knot of 
members chatting there rises a gentle cloud re- 
minding one of Indian campfires on the plains. 
Speaker Cannon sat writing at his desk one after- 
noon after adjournment and looking up caught 
such a graphic picture that he called the sergeant- 
at-arms, reminded him of the ‘‘ no smoking”’ 
rule, and remarked that he should consider it his 
duty to enforce it. 

A week later, after a trying day with the gavel 
which Uncle Joe knows how to handle, he sank 
back in the great armchair and closed his eyes. 
With a sigh he drew from his pocket one of those 
big, black cigars and, after a moment’s fondling, 
it assumed that upward tilt which every one knows 
who knows the Speaker, and a match at the farther 
end did the rest. A beautiful volcano was in its 
first stages of intermittent eruption when tle 
heartless officer, who had been patiently waiting 
for nothing less than this very thing, touched the 
culprit gently on the arm and whispered: 

‘* Mr. Speaker, must I consider it my duty to 
enforce the rule ?’’ 


Not Much Use for Him as a Guide 


HILE the Reverend Doctor Harris was tem- 

porarily in Washington he engaged to speak 
at a Sunday-school concert in Georgetown. As 
it was a perfect day he started early for a walk 
and quiet preparation along the canal. He had 
altogether lost his bearings when he came upon a 
lad fishing in the canal, and asked the nearest 
way to Georgetown. Then, the ice being ami- 
cably broken, he continued: 

** Are you catching many fish ?”’ 

** Some,’’ said the boy, holding up a string. 

** Did you know it was Sunday ?”’ 

** Course !’’ 

** Isn’t it wicked to fish on Sunday?” 

**H-m! It’s same fun as any day.”’ 

‘* But it is wicked, my boy,’’ said the clergy- 
man. ‘* Now, you were good enough to direct 
me on my way, let me direct you. Come, walk 
along a little with me and I will tell you about 
the way to Heaven.’’ 

Pulling out another fish the boy replied: ‘* Oh, 
g’wan! Go’long. The way to Heaven! Why, 
you didn’t even know the way to Georgetown!” 


She Kept to Rotation, at Least 


a pers ME TERESA CARRENO, the pianist, 
enjoyed the bliss of matrimony three times, 
her third husband being Eugene d’Albert, the 
pianist and composer, At the seventh or eighth 
Philharmonic concert in Berlin she played a 
familiar work which called forth from Otto Less- 
mann, the German music critic, what is, perhaps, 
one of the wittiest bits of writing ever put into a 
musical criticism. Wrote Lessmann: 

** She did not play it so well as she played for 
the first time the Second Concerto of her third 
husband at the fourth Philharmonic.”’ 


The First Requisite for a Young Writer 


A YOUNG woman newspaper reporter was sent 
by her editor to interview Richard Watson 
Gilder, the editor of ‘‘ The Century Magazine,’’ 
and to secure a three-thousand-word article on 
** Young Women in Literature.’’ 

“It was a fetching subject, full of meat,’’ 
explained the young woman afterward, ‘‘and I 
saw not only three thousand words in the story, 
but at least six thousand. But I never got any 
further than the first question. Mr. Gilder’s 
answer took the very life out of me. I asked 
him, ‘ Now, Mr. Gilder, what would you say was 
the first, the chief, the all-essential requisite for a 
young woman entering the literary field?’ I 
waited with bated breath, when he answered: 

‘** Postage-stamps.’ 

** That settled it.’’ 


Not True to Woman’s Art 


MASS TWAIN, while visiting a 
friend’s house, was asked his 
opinion of a new marble bust repre- 
senting a young woman coiling her 
hair. 

** Very beautiful,’’ said the humor- 
ist, ** only it isn’t true to life.’’ 

‘* Why not ?’’ asked the owner. 

**Hasn’t her mouth full of hair- 
pins,’’ said Mark. 





When the President Got Stuck 


N OLD Harvard instructor was recently telling 

some people of the time when Theodore 
Roosevelt was a student in his class. One day 
young Roosevelt was rehearsing a poem to be 
recited for public declamation. He got as far as 
a line which read: 


‘* When Greece, her knees in suppliance bent,’’ 


when he stuck and couldn’t get any further. 
Again he repeated: ‘*‘ When Greece, her knees,’’ 
and still he stuck. Once more he repeated the 
four words, when finally the instructor said: 

** Roosevelt, suppose you grease her knees 
again, and then, perhaps, she’ll go.’’ 


The Two Gates 


A‘ A CONVENTION of Methodist Bishops 
held in Washington the Bishop of New York 
made a stirring address extolling the powers and 
possibilities of his State. Bishop Hamilton, of 
California, like all good Californians, is imbued 
with the conviction that it would be hard to equal 
a place he knows of on the Pacific, and following 
the Bishop of New York he gave a glowing pic- 
ture of California, concluding: 

* Not only is it the best place on earth to live 
in, but it has superior advantages, too, as a place 
to die in; for there we have at our threshold the 
beautiful Golden Gate, while in New York they 
only have — well, you know which gate it is over 
at New York!”’ 


Had No Means of Reporting 


ENERAL NELSON A. MILES, during his 

active service in the West, one day received 
a telegram from a subordinate who was injured in 
a railroad accident while on furlough. 
The dispatch read: 

** Sorry, but cannot report today as 
expected, owing to unavoidable cir- 
cumstances.” 

The tone of the message did not 
phase the Genera!, and he wired 
back: 

** Report at once, or give reasons.’’ 

Back came the answer from a hos- 
pital: 

‘* Train off —can’t ride; legs off —can’t walk. 
Will not report unless you insist.’’ 
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There Seemed to be for Mr. Damrosch 


NE evening Walter Damrosch, when he was 

one of the conductors employed by Maurice 
Grau at the Metropolitan Opera House, gave a 
dinner at his handsome residence on Madison 
Avenue. Most of the stars of the opera company 
were there and several toasts were proposed. Of 
course, Mr. Damrosch proposed the health of Mr. 
Grau, who sat at his right, and in his speech said 
that every one knew there was no money in the 
opera business, and that Mr. Grau was in it sim- 
ply because he was a philanthropist. 

In responding Mr. Grau said: 

** I do not know what Mr. Damrosch means by 
saying there is no money in the opera business 
when we can pay our conductors such salaries 
that they can live in palaces and invite us to 
royal banquets.”’ 





Queen Victoria and the Silver Basket 


HE Honorable Beverly Tucker, Minister to 

the Court of St. James, was better liked by 
Queen Victoria and upon more intimate terms 
with her than any other American. Mr. Tucker’s 
reputation was well known as one who never re- 
membered to pay a bill if he could forget it. To 
provide a proper receptacle for a gift of American 
apples which he wished to present to Her Majesty 
and still be consistent with his principles, he per- 
suaded the leading jeweler of London to lend him 
a beautiful silver basket, on the strength of the 
advertisement it would be to him. The basket 
did not come back from the Queen, and the jeweler 
began to prod Mr. Tucker with an enormous 
bill. Almost at his wits’ end he determined to 
get the basket back from the Queen. Taking the 
first opportunity, and doing it as diplomatically 
as possible, he merrily confessed to the Queen 
his reputation, at home, of never paying a bill 
if he could avoid it; then remarked that the 
Queen had the reputation of never returning any- 
thing that came into her possession, and that 
between them he was in difficulty, having only 
borrowed the basket. Smiling, the Queen replied: 

‘* There is nothing for it, then, but for us both 
to bear out our reputations. I certainly cannot 
return the basket. It is quite too beautiful.’’ 


Did as the King Did 


HEN King Edward VII visited the Isle of Man 
a year or more ago he was escorted through 
parts of the island by Hall Caine, the author. 
When his Majesty was about to depart on the royal 
yacht it was proposed that a photograph be taken 
of the royal party and its island hosts. The family 
of Hall Caine was, of course, included, and when 
the prints were shown it was found that Hall 
Caine’s young son had committed the indiscretion 
of keeping his hat on in the presence of the King. 
Manx society was much shocked at this, and 
Mrs. Caine chid her boy, but he stoutly said: 
** But, mamma, I watched the King, and as he 
kept his. hat on I followed suit.’’ 


John Drew and the French Actress 


'T WAS the social duty of John Drew, the actor, 

not long ago to escort a young French actress 
of great personal charm, on her first visit to New 
York, to a roof-garden. The orchestra was 
playing a very melodious air as they 
entered, and after being seated the 
actress asked Mr. Drew the name of 
the selection. 

***¢T Love You, I Love You,’’’ 
replied Mr. Drew. ‘* Yes, yes, I 
know,” returned the French girl with 
an appreciative glance of coquetry, 
** but ze tune zat zey play, Mistaire 
Drew, vat ees de name of eet ?”’ 





Jacob Riis and the Pretty Girl 


ACOB RIIS, whose heart covers all suffering 

humanity, recently engaged a pretty, soft- 
haired girl to work his typewriter. While het 
face was pretty he also saw that it was pale, and 
his heart at once went out to her as a suffering 
being. After watching the girl for half an hour 
one day he asked her in a tone full of sympathy: 

** Don’t you get awfully tired sometimes from 
that incessant click, click of the machine ?”’ 

** Yes, sir,’’ replied the girl, ‘Ido. It wears 
on the nerves dreadfully.’’ 

**T thought so,’ said Mr. Riis, warming up 
now that he had founda suffering soul. ‘* Don’t 
typewriters ever graduate from their work ?’ 

‘* They do,” replied the girl as a happy light 
broke over her face. 

** And then what do they turn their hands to?’’ 
asked the warm-hearted reformer. 

‘*Well,’’ said the girl as the prettiest pink 
blushes suffused her cheeks, ‘‘ they generally 
marry their employers.”’ 

Then Mr. Riis turned hurriedly to his work. 


Only Did What Bernhardt Did 


N THE day of the admission of M. Rostand 
to the French Academy the brilliant author 
of Cyrano”? and “ L’Aiglon”’ gave a breakfast 
to a few of his friends, the guest of honor being 
Madame Bernhardt. ‘The actress was dressed in 
a very handsome gown, which she declared had 
been made expressly for the occasion and was 
never to be wornagain. At the end of the break 
fast she arose, and with the impressive manner 
which she commands at will, took a glass, held it 
high and said, ‘‘ I drink to the great 
est of French dramatists, Monsieur 
Rostand, and I drink after the Greek 
manner!’’ She then poured the 
contents of her glass over her lead 
and gown 
Two of Rostand’s small sons were 
sitting at a side-table wearing new 
velvet suits, also made for the occa 
sion. In the silence which followed 
Madame Bernhardt’s dramatic trib 
ute the elder of the boys arose, and, imitating 
her manner, said, ‘I drink to the greatest of 
poets, my Papa, and [ also drink in the Greek 
fashion!’’ and straightway deluged himself and 
his small brother with the contents of his glass. 
On being reprimanded and sent upstairs he de- 
clared that he could not see why he should be sent 
to bed for doing a thing which everybody ap- 
plauded when Madame Bernhardt did it. 


EVERYBODY IS WELCOME TO CONTRIBUTE PERSONAL STORIES TO THIS PAGE 


Which will appear as often as enough good material can be secured. 


It is hoped to publish here new stories and 


anecdotes, but their newness cannot always be vouched for. They are very much like the different kinds of 


eggs a grocer once labeled: “ 


Eggs,’’ “* Good Eggs,’’ and “‘ Fresh Eggs.’’ All these three kinds of stories are 


here. The editor will be glad to receive from any reader any good story or anecdote about a famous person 
living (preferably) or dead which he or she may have heard. From all such stories or anecdotes sent in a 
selection of the best will be made and published. All such contributions must, however, be gratuitous and no 
compensation be expected as none will be allowed. The idea is simply to pass along a good story that has amused 
you and can amuse others. No manuscript can be returned. Those not used will be destroyed. Under these 
conditions please address The “* Personal ’’ Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


How Edison Proved Himself an Inventor 


- ONE of the larger cities of the South, while 
making a trip through that part of the country, 
Thomas A. Edison was entertained at a dinner 
at which were present a number of well-known 
reporters. The dinner ended, Mr. Edison found 
himself surrounded by a group, and presently one 
of the newspaper men said: 

‘*I suppose, Mr. Edison, that from the start 
you never had much trouble in getting your in- 
ventions before the public ?”’ 

** On the contrary,’’ said Mr. Edison, * it was 
often very hard. I shall never forget my first 
experience that resulted in anything; 
it’s quite a story.”’ 

‘* Tell us,’? came from all sides, 
while the reporters sharpened their 
ears and mentally their pencils at the 
same time. 

**Well,’’ began Mr. Edison, ‘'I 
was young then, about twenty-three, 
and I had already invented a number 
of things which I felt were valuable, 
but no one wanted to advance me the 
money to allow me to prove their practicability. 
One day, feeling pretty blue, I tramped the streets 
of New York, a few lonely silver pieces in my 
pocket, and presently found myself in one of the 
fashionable streets. A lady, young, handsome 
and richly dressed, was just descending the steps 
of one of the palaces to a waiting carriage. 

‘** Who is the young lady?’ I asked of the 
liveried dignitary who had conducted her to the 
equipage. The astonishment depicted on the 
man’s face could not have been greater if I had 
asked him to name the stars in the Milky Way. 
Silently he turned on his heel and made his dig- 
nified way back into the mansion. 

** That’s Miss Cymbeline Smart,’ volunteered 
a man who was passing. 

***And that is Mr. Jenkin Smart’s house ?’ 

** He nodded and passed on. 

** T knew from newspaper report and gossip that 
Mr. Smart was one of New York’s richest men, 
and that Miss Cymbeline was his only daughter 

** T hesitated only a moment, quickly ascended 
the marble steps, rang, and shortly found myself 
facing Mr. Smart himself in a room which seemed 
half-library, half-office. 

*** What do you want?’ he asked. 

*** T want to marry your daughter.’ 

*** Indeed! Who are you?’ 

An inventor.’ 

What have you invented ?’ 

Nothing as yet that has been proved a suc- 
cess. I need money to perfect my inventions. 
I work in electricity.’ 

‘* While talking my glance strayed continually 
to the massive safe in front of which Mr. Smart 
stood. I knew his passion — his possessions. 

*** Do you consider that safe burglar-proof ?’ I 
went on, 

*** No,’ he replied, ‘not as long as the man 
who made it lives. This lock cost me six thou 
sand dollars; before I got this the safe was 
broken into four times; presently this will be 
useless.’ 

*** Mr. Smart,’ I said, ‘I can fix an attach 
ment on your safe that will not only render it 
burgiar-proof, but will deliver into your hands 
any one tampering with the lock. If I prove 
this to you will you promise me your daughter ?’ 

*** Tf you succeed I will give you one hundred 
thousand dollars,’ he said. 

‘** I'm sorry; it’s your daughter I want.’ 

*** Very well, then, my daughter if you succeed.’ 

** At twenty-seven minutes after eight the same 
evening I had perfected my attachment on the 
safe in Mr. Smart’s presence. The following 
morning at ten, according toappointment, I again 
presented myself at the palace. 

*** Your master was ill last night,’ I said to the 
servant who ushered me in. 

*** Ves, sir, he had a fainting-spell, sir, but he’s 
quite well again this morning. You are to go to 
him at once, sir.’ 

‘* Mr. Smart was standing in front of the safe 
very much as when I had first seen him. 

*** Good-morming, Mr. Smart; how do you 
feel?’ 

** Well, thank you; why should I not feel well?’ 

““*Mr. Smart,’ I said, ‘ yesterday evening at 
thirty minutes after eight you had an electric 
shock which caused you to fall unconscious in 
front of your safe. And this morning at half-past 
eight you regained consciousness. Am I right?’ 

$* Yes!’ 

*‘* Mr. Smart, the same thing would happen 
to any one who tampered with your safe, and 
without any knowledge on his part of the electrical 
trap set for him.’ 

* And suppose I had never recovered from this 
electrical shock ?’ 

‘** There was arisk, ladmit; it was my first at 
tempt on a person.’ 

‘“** And you knew exactly how long I would 
remain unconscious /’ 

‘** Certainly, the apparatus was set for twelve 
hours. Imight have set it for twenty-four hours. 
You will admit, therefore, that I have succeeded ?’ 

‘ ve 1s,’ 
And you will keep your promise and give me 
your daughter 

sib alw: iys keep my word; you have my per 
mission, but my daughte 
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sent. But, my young frie nnd,’ he went on, ‘ do 
not let this fact disturb you; I promise to buy all 
your inventions, and to give you at once my 
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check for one hundred thousand dollars 
This,’ said Mr. Edison, glancing smilin; 
about him, ** is the story of my first attempt! 
raise money for my inventions.’’ 
And did you really sell this n illior 
your future inventions ?’’ asked a report 
‘* No.”’ said Mr. Edison, ** I couldn't do that, 
I invented too many things.” 
‘*Ts your faculty foriny 
asked one of the reporters 
‘* It is,” said Edison, and then, with a twinkle 
in his eye, ‘‘ I have proven that to you by invent 
ing this story as fast as I told it to you.” 
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Use ordinary soap for ordinary pur- 
poses; Ivory Soap for better-than-ordi- 
nary purposes. 

That is the rule in most households; 
and it is a good rule. 

Take, for example, a garment such as 
is shown in the illustration. It is too 
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valuable, too dainty, too fragile to be 
cleansed with any other than Ivory Soap. 
The same remark holds good in the 


case of a hundred other articles—colored | 


goods, wash silks, lawns, dimities, cur- 
tains,etc. The safest, best and only right 
way to launder them is with Ivory Soap. 


Here are a couple of recipes, which, because they are seasonable, will appeal to readers of this publication: 

To CLEANSE A WHITE SILK SHIRT-WAIST:—Wash with Ivory Soap in lukewarm water and dry in the shade 
without rinsing. When almost dry, press with a medium hot iron. Drying without rinsing gives the stiffness 
and gloss of new silk. Note: Hot water and sunshine will turn the silk yellow. 

To LAUNDER A SHIRT-WAIST IN A HuRRY:— Wash with Ivory Soap and lukewarm water, using two suds. 
Rinse in clear water. Prepare the starch in the following manner: — Make a suds of a quart of cold water and 
Ivory Soap. Dissolve in this several large lumps of common starch, the amount varying with the degree of 
stiffness desired. Dip the shirt-waist in this and wring it out, but not very dry. Hang the shirt-waist up while 
the irons are heating. Iron as soon as the irons are hot and while the waist is still quite damp. 


Ivory Soap - 99%. Per Cent Pure. 
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These Nine Girls Constitute the Sophomore Basket-Ball Team 





A Swarm of Twelve Hundred Girls 





The College Girl's “ Paradise” 


HERE are no two ways about it: I do like girls. I 

have a jealous sort of teeling about them which makes 

me squirm when they don’t do themselves justice ; 
and which puffs me up with ‘‘ majestick pride”? when 
they are at their best. For three months recently I did see 
them at their best. And my belief in the American Girl 
simply soared so far above par that you couldn’t induce 
me to part with it now on any consideration. 

With all proper humility | admit that, even before those 
magic three months, | thought I knew a good deal about 
girls. I felt that if people were looking for a Bureau of 
Information on the subject of American girls they would 
be making an enormous mistake if they overlooked me. 
I remained pretty serene in this conviction until chance set 
me down in the very shadow of 
Smith College, with its twelve 
hundred students. Think of it! 


What I Found Out Among Them 
By Mary Mullett 


deserving of notice. But I did warm with admiration 
when | saw how unaffected these girls were, how well 
poised, how well built and how well behaved. 

It would be idle to say that every college girl is a shining 
example of these virtues. [lam sane, even if enthusiastic. 
I don’t claim that those twelve hundred girls are twelve 
hundred paragons. But I do say that for three months | 
lived in a blissful sort of bourn where snippiness, silliness 
and super-sensitiveness cast only an occasional, fleeting 
shadow. 

| rather think that those three traits are the meanest 
ones invented by lovely woman for her own use. Super 
sensitiveness alone has wrecked more friendships and hung 
over more domestic horizons—like an electrical storm 
ready to burst at the slightest provocation—than almost 
anything else. Oh, the women who are forever being 
slighted! Forever having their feelings hurt! Forever 
saying, in a tone of suffering rectitude: ‘* I’m not angry ; 
but, of course, I can’t help teeling hurt.’’ 

If before going to college these girls, too, had been 
making mountains out of molehills, they have learned 
there to have a better sense of proportion. They form one 
big mutual benefit society, where a girl learns to laugh and 
to be laughed at ; to move without being in constant terror 
of injuring somebody's feelers and to keep in her own 
feelers out of harm’s way. It is hard for me to put it 
clearly in a few words. [or instance, if I give you this bit 
of conversation which I overheard, perhaps you will say 
that the little exchange was rude. 

‘* Who did your hair?”’ one girl called to another. 

** Did it myself.”’ 

** 1 don’t like it.”’ 


‘* T don’t care. 

Doesn’t it sound perky! But, you see, I can’t give you 
the good-humored laughs which accompanied each little 
declaration of independence and with which the incident 
closed. Ah, that was the beauty of it: the incident closed 
then and there. The insignificant molehill was not fever- 
ishly heaped into a mountain of irritation, but was blown 
away by good-humored laughter. I tried, without con- 
spicuous success, to imagine the same encounter occurring 
between other girls —or women — without its going further 
and leaving at least a thorn of hidden resentment. 

** But,”? you will say, ‘* if a girl pays no attention to these 
criticisms, what possible good can they do her?” 

I don’t say that she pays no attention. It all depends. 
Perhaps this girl really didn’t care whether that particular 
acquaintance liked her hair or not. Perhaps, though, she 
was secretly impressed. And if she discovered in other 
quarters the same lamentable lack of approval she doubt- 
less had a protracted session with her handglass and comb 
and brush. 

For instance, a dear, plump, little girl said to me one day : 

** Have you heard about the new club over at our 
house ?’’ 

‘* No. What is it?’’ 

‘* It’s the * Hip-hip-hurrah Club,’’’ very solemnly. 

‘* Oh; for practicing college yells ?”’ 

‘*No. Some of us are getting too stout and we're going 
to do exercises for reducing the hips.”’ 

“Oh!” I laughed. ‘*And how do you decide on the 
members ?”’ 

‘* Well, of course, we take all who apply, and then we 
elect anybody else that we think ought to apply, but 





Twelve hundred. Just count 
up the girls you know, fitty 
scattered ones, perhaps ; or even 
a hundred. Doesn’t it seem a 
positively lonesome number 
compared with twelve hundred 
in one big, delightiul swarm ? 

Well, when [ had listened and 
looked for three months and 
had compared and sorted all 
my impressions, | found I had 
arrived at a distinct feminine 
quantity : an absolutely up-to- 
date development of the Ameri- 
can girl. I think she is a dear. 
And if you don’t say so, too, 
then it will be because I’m not 
a success at describing her. 
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HE best thing college had 
done for these girls was to 
make them bigger— bigger men- 














tally, morally and_ physically. 
And when I say mentally I don’t 
mean simply that their minds 
had expanded by so much Latin 
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or science or history. Frankly, 
it did not seem to me that many 
of them were armed with any 
wonderful, esoteric learning. 
If they were they carried the 
weapon delightfully concealed 
—as that weapon should be in 
every-day life. 

Why, one day I saw the word 
writting ’’ in a letter from one 
of the girls. Perhaps I smiled 
a rather superior smile. But | 
am free to say that I would 
gladly trade my knowledge of 
how to spell ‘‘ writing’’ or any 
other word for some of the 
things that girl, whoever she 
may have been, was on the way 
to acquire. 

No, it is not the college girl’s 
learning, nor even her lack of it, 
which impressed me. Learning 
and lack have both been wildly 
overestimated by the critics, who 
seem bound to carp, if not one *, 
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way, then the other. Neither 
appealed to me as especially 
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doesn’t. There’s So-and-So —she says she doesn’t need 
to join. But we've taken a vote and the majority says 
she ought to come in. So she’s elected.”’ 

After all, though, this genial interest in one another’s 
appearance is only an occasional flicker in their inextin- 
guishable love of fun. The real spirit of mutual influence 
among them attains a much more important end than the 
‘* doing "’ of a girl’s hair or the ‘* undoing ’’of her flesh. 


College Girls Will Not Stand Abuse of Freedom 


HERE are certain ‘things, for example, which are 

stamped with a plain seal of disapproval. One is 
affectation. I saw more airs and graces assumed by 
a few Freshmen than by all the upper-class girls put 
together. But, beginning with the Sophomore recep- 
tion —when the Freshmen are the subject of endless, 
good-natured ‘' grinds’’ —thesé poor, misguided infants 
are gradually trained up in the way they should go. 
Mighty few of them fail to shed their follies long before 
the tolerance of their fellow-students has worn out. 
Those rare ones who do fail to assimilate the college 
idea of genuineness and who develop, instead, into 
‘* posers,’’ move in a chill air of unpopul rity. 

Another seal of dis pproval is reserved for a girl who 
abuses the freedom e joyed by the students. They are 
allowed much liberty —an appalling amount of liberty, 
some persons would think. I know I feared and 
trembled when I first realized how big a chance these 
girls had to do reckless and foolish things. But all I can 
say is that they don’t seem to do them. 

Of course, in theory, it is reasonable that a person 
who is allowed to go freely should walk straighter than 
if you blindfolded and hobbled him, even it you did 
try to lead him. But that isn’t the reason for the 
‘* straightness’ of these girls. It is true that they are 
not blindfolded, but they are led ; led by the most com- 
pelling force which could be set to their guidance, that of 
an elusive but all-powerful sentiment, which may be 
called College Opinion, but might better be described as 
‘* the judgment of their peers.”’ 

You hear people say that a girl at college does just 
as she pleases. In reality, she does what perhaps 
doesn't in the least please her —for the time being — but 
does please that pervasive and peremptory college spirit. 
In other words, she doesn’t please herself. She pleases 
the composite best of hundreds of other girls. 

‘* But,’’ I said to one of the Seniors, ‘‘ what prevents 
a girl from doing so-and-so?’’ And I specified various 
more or less reprehensible actions. 

‘* She just doesn’t do that sort oi thing. 

‘* But why ?’’ I persisted. 

‘* Why, she’d be kicked out; that’s all.” 

‘* Kicked out?’’ I echoed. The punishment seemed 
somewhat drastic. 

‘* Yes. Turned down, you know. The girls simply 
wouldn't have anything to do with her. They won't 
stand for that sort of thing.’’ 

‘* Oh! the girls won’t stand for it.’’ 

‘*No. And even if the girls didn’t care there's always 
the Council.” 

The Council is a _ self-perpetuating committee of 
students which governs the whole student body. 

‘* And do you always respect the Council’s com- 
mands — or are they requests ?’”’ 

*** Commands’ will do,’’ said the girl grimly. ‘‘ As 
for respecting them— well, the Council told us the other 
day that we were getting too noisy in houses and on 
the campus ; and that it had got to be stopped, right 
off, short! We've been fairly tiptoeing and whispering 
around ever since. ‘ Do we respect its commands?’”’ 


” 


Discipline Gives a Girl Poise and Self-Control 


HIS brings me to one of the most striking features in 

this new type of the American girl: her self-control. 
I think it was more by their lack of poise than by any 
other quality that the Freshmen betrayed themselves. 
It was not that they looked younger, for there was no 
real difference in that respect between them and the 
Sophomores. But they lacked poise. The girls of the 
upper classes (Seniors and Juniors) were a delight to 
me. Perhaps I was particularly fortunate, but I never 
found them indulging in—well, I think ‘*‘ hysterical 
inanity’’ is about as good an expression as any. 
Everybody knows the sort of inane giggling, nervous 
squealing, pumped-up vivacity and general pointless 
hullabaloo that I mean. 

Of course they laughed. A kind Fate forbid that the 
American girl shall ever be a stranger to laughter! But 
may the same kind Fate see to it also that the younger 
girls’ laughter is as delightful and unaffected and intelli- 
gent as that of these upper-class girls. So many girls 
make me think of a clever expression I once heard. 
woman disposed of a man of her acquaintance by saying : 
‘* Oh, that man is simply hopeless! He thinks with 
his lungs.’’ 

I certainly have seen a good many girls who did this. 
Don’t you know how certain girls talk, laugh, scream, 
cry—yes! cry—apparently without tapping one single 
brain cell? All their emotions, somehow, are vocal. 
They not only think with their lungs —they also feel 
through them. 

Not so with this blessed new girl of ours. The ordi- 
nary girl is a good deal like an ill-regulated machine. 
She develops a ‘‘ hot box’’ under any unusual pressure 
of the emotions and you have to restore her cautiously 
to a normal temperature. But this new ‘‘ 1906 model”’ 
of the American girl is so well balanced, so well oiled 
with good sense, good breeding and good health that 
one hears none of that wretched clatter of the emotions 
which is so wearing in other types. 

Take these girls at their sports, when, if ever, one 
would expect them to let slip their self-control. 1 
watched them a hundred times playing basket-ball : 
ardent, breathless, every energy concentrated on win- 
ning. And never once have | seen among the players 
so much as a look which was not friendly, nor an action 
which was not fair, even to generosity. I never but 
once heard a decision questioned, even in mere practice 
games, when the girls themselves act as referee and 
umpires. That time a foul was called on a Junior for 
‘** holding ’’ a Senior. And the Senior looked around 
with big, honest eyes and said : 

‘* Oh, she didn’t hold me!”’ 


The decision, naturally, was withdrawn. 

But far more unusual than this attitude of the players 
was that of the spectators. The players are directly 
trained to self-control. But in the watching crowd it is 
the type which speaks—or rather, doesn’t speak ; for 
the quiet which prevailed at these games was a constant 
marvel to me. In the intervals of play, of course, the 
classes sing their partisan songs ; sing them with a spirit 
and a verve which is fine. And a short, sharp volley of 
applause rewards an especially fine play. But there is 
practically not another sound from the crowd. There is 
no fuss; no mélée. It is all so—well, so decent and 
well bred and womanly. 

That’s it! That is just what the type is: a womanly 
girl. Not one who is old for her years, or settled down, 
or priggish, or pedantic. She is essentially a girl, with 
all the attractions and— yes— some of the faults of her 
kind. But if copper pennies grew to be gold eagles I 
should say she was a penny still, but already golden. 


At College Girls Learn to Take Hold and Do Things 


lie this, I know, has had to do with the college 
girl’s character rather than with her mind. It is a 
little difficult to separate the two. Self-control, sin- 
cerity, honor, lie largely in one’s mental attitude toward 
life. But, taking the word in its more common use, 
these girls impressed me as distinctive in their mental 
development also. 

With the mass of them it did not seem to me that they 
had achieved extraordinary book-learning. But unques- 
tionably they had gained a wider and a clearer outlook 
on life; they had developed originality and initiative ; 
and, quite outside of any course in the entire curriculum, 
they had learned to do an amazing and varied multitude 
of things: to make friends; to take themselves less 
seriously ; to recognize an abstract obligation — that is, a 
duty without some person or penalty to enforce it; they 
had learned to plan and give teas, dinners, dances ; to 
earn money — during the three months I speak of they 
cleared about a thousand dollars for their athletic asso- 
ciation ; to write plays ; to act, sing and stage them ; to 
design and make costumes —and this I saw in girls who 
before had never so much as hemmed a towel; to take 
care of their own rooms ; to look after their own things ; 
to choose furniture and clothing ; and—sad surprise 
to most of them !—to find out what things cost. In 
short, they had learned to take hold and do things ; 
an accomplishment for which thousands of older women 
will truly envy them. 

I should like to tell a host of incidents which would 
prove all I have said; but if I did I should have to 
slight the third and mightily-important aspect of my new 
American girl—her physique. I suppose every one has 
a vague notion that girls in general are taller than girls 
used to be; one has only literally to size up a matinée 
crowd to be convinced of it. But there is also a theory 
in some quarters that the college girl is not coming in for 
her share of this physical development. I cannot speak 
of colleges I have not seen, but I secured from Miss 
Senda Berenson, the physical director at Smith, some 
rather extraordinary facts along that line. 


Special “Gym” Work is Prescribed for Each Girl 


pve girl who enters college is measured according 
to an elaborate system. She is further examined 
by the college physicians. Upon the resulting records — 
which are carefully filed —depends the physical training 
she receives. [or instance, a more or less pronounced 
curvature of the spine is comparatively common among 
girls, owing to incorrect ways of standing and sitting, of 
carrying schoolbooks (generally on one hip), and other 
similar faults. Any dressmaker will say that nine out of 
ten women are ‘‘ one-sided.’’ The worst of these cases, 
on entering college, are put into ‘‘ the class for backs,”’ 
where special straightening and strengthening exercises 
are given, 

According to Miss Berenson, many parents make the 
mistake of requesting that a girl be excused from 
‘* ovm,’’ on the plea that she is not strong. While, asa 
matter of fact, the girl who merely isn’t strong —that is, 
who has no organic trouble—is the very one who most 
needs physical training. 

I am inclined to think that many outsiders picture the 
members of ‘* gym”’ classes as starting directly into wild 
cavorting over hurdles and emulating the classic, per- 
pendicular stunts of the well-known monkey-on-a-stick 
—an exciting picture, but scarcely true to life. On the 
contrary, some girls begin with the simplest calisthenic 
exercises, carried on while sitting. Others take what is 
known as ‘‘ medical gym.’’ No girls take apparatus 
work until the second year, and even then the advance 
is very cautious. 


What Physical Training has Accomplished 


ERE are some figures to show what physical training 
has accomplished. They are three sets of averages, 
made up of the records of over two hundred girls. The 
first figures show the average statistics of an entering 
class ten years ago. The second set is of two hundred 
girls when entering Smith two years ago. The third set 
is of the same girls, taken last March, after two seasons 
—of five months each—in gymnasium work. The kilo, 
it will be remembered, is a little over two pounds. 
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That is what physical training does for the rank and 
file, the indifferent and the interested alike. 

But here are two individual records, showing the 
gains made by two athletic girls in the course of the five 
months, which constitute the season in gymnasium 
work ; for in the early autumn and the spring months 
outdoor exercise is substituted. 
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Total strength. . . 258 452 | 489 | 339 426 508 


These are really astonishing figures, showing gains of 
fifty and sixty per cent. on some points ; and in the first 
case a gain in total strength of ninety per cent. It may 
be mentioned that the second girl—who developed a 
total strength of 508, higher than the average for men 
students !—left college to be married. If she has the 
housework to do she must be perfectly able to toy with 
a broom and amply able to knead the bread. 


How Gymnasium Work Improves the Delicate Girl 


O' COURSE these two girls were fine subjects to 
begin with. But what is one to say of a very different 
case ?— that of a girl who, from babyhood up, had only 
a precarious hold upon life itself; who, apparently, was 
condemned to go gingerly always, lest her already 
disordered mechanism become hopelessly out of gear. 
The doctors excused her from gymnasium, ‘‘ excused ”’ 
being an expression which does not depend on whether 
a girl wishes it or not. In this case the girl decidedly 
did not wish it. She pined to be able to stand on one 
foot. She yearned to elevate her chest. And so piti- 
fully eager was she that she was finally allowed to enjoy 
a very mild imitation of ‘‘ a girl taking gym.’’ 

The result? Well, about three hundred girls in each 
college class take gymnasium. Every year, from each 
of these groups of three hundred girls, Miss Berenson 
selects twenty who have done the best work. And 
before she left college this poor, feeble creature had so 
developed in health and strength that she was among 
those twenty girls in her class. 

Another girl had ‘‘ such a funny, palpitating little 
heart’’ that just to walk across the campus and up one 
flight of stairs to the physical director’s office brought 
her pulse up to one hundred and thirty. 

‘* My dear child!’’ Miss Berenson would exclaim, 
‘* you must have run every step of the way !”’ 

But the girl would protest that she had come slowly ; 
and they found that she really had. Individual work 
with this girl did so much for her that instead of becom- 
ing an utter invalid, as seemed almost inevitable, she 
finished college and is now teaching. 

But gymnastic work is only one feature in the develop- 
ment of this new American girl’s physique. There are 
walking, riding, snow-shoeing and fencing clubs; golf, 
hockey, tennis and basket-ball teams; the girls row in the 
summer and skate in the winter, until, if use could wear 
out Paradise Pond, there wouldn’t be a drop of it left. 

It is fine to see what a jolly good comrade with Nature 
this new girl has become. On Mountain Day, which is 
a regular October holiday among the colleges of that 
section, I think there were not twelve girls out of the 
whole twelve hundred who failed to spend the day in the 
country and outdoors. 


The Kind of Eating that College Girls Like 


N AN article on ‘‘ What College Girls Eat,’’ recently 

published in this magazine, Mrs. Rorer spoke of the 
food at the regular college tables. It occurred to me to 
find out what the girls choose when they select their own 
meals. So I went to Mrs. Boyden, who keeps a popular 
lunch-room in Northampton. Some one has said that 
‘* Boyden’s ”’ is the most conspicuous word in the Smith 
vocabulary. One does become rather familiar with it ; 
and certainly nothing but financial drought ever limits 
the girls’ familiarity with the place itself. So, if anybody 
in this country knows what this type of the American girl 
chooses to eat, it is Mrs. Boyden. . 

According to her, the familiar tradition of the pickles- 
and-pie girl has no place at college. Perish the thought 
of pickles! Olives have ousted them. As for pie, 
apparently pelicans are just about as much in demand. 
Believe me or not, but according to Mrs. Boyden, ’tis 
beefsteak these girls want more than anything else. 
Beefsteak charms their souls. Also they are addicted to 
creamed chicken, to fruit salad and to ice cream. Let 
the doctors find fault with that if they can. 

Best of all, this new American girl is not one-sided in 
her development. The college standing of the athletic 
girl is a decided contrast to that of the average athlete 
in the men’s colleges. For instance, at Smith there are 
two societies: Phi Kappa Psi and Alpha. They have a 
total membership of sixty each. The girls elected to 
these societies are supposed to be those with the high- 
est scholarship in their class, and they almost always 
are. It is a great honor to be one of the first five to be 
elected to either society —the first ten in all. Well, at 
one election, eight out of these ten girls were in the gym- 
nasium class which is annually selected as having done 
the best work. Almost always more than half of the 
girls elected— which means the girls who lead in schol- 
arship—are the ones who are conspicuous in athletics. 

And now let me admit that I did see occasional awk- 
wardness, stupidity, bad breeding, affectation, among 
those twelve hundred girls. It wasinevitable. Buteven 
the small minority which showed one or other of these 
faults had also some leavening of the qualities of the 
finer girls around them. 
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Spanked Through Europe 


The Real Diary of a Real Ten-Year-Old Little Girl Who Finds Traveling Very 
Queer and Very Tiresome, and Who is Spanked in Nearly Every City in Europe 


As Written by the Youngster Herself 


Drawings by Grace G. Wiederseim 


PREFACE 


F A PREFACE didn’t belong to a book I wouldn’t try to write one at all. I asked 
| my father what a preface did and he said it usually apologized. Then I told him that 
I’d have to do without one, for 1 have to apologize after I’m spanked, but I should 
think my family would be proud and glad to have me write a book, specially if I look 
up all the long literary words in the dictionary, and put in a great plenty of commas and 
turn the question marks facing the sentence the right way. But he said it, a preface, I 
mean, was really quite indispensuble and that I could use it to explain what I meant to 
tell about in my book. I should think the name of the book would do that. It isn’ta 
very happy name, but it’s true, and that is what one should ever aim to be in this life, 
and we do not know where we will be next. 
When my family desided to go to Europe 
they meant to leave me with Aunt Frances, 
and I prayed every night that God would 
let me go to, but if I had only known all the 
things that were going to happen to me in 
forin lands, I think I wouldn’t have asked 
him to bother about it. However, I went 
and I shall return to my home a sadder and 
wiser woman. 

There’s another thing I will explain here. 
I’ll have to arrange about getting a copy- 
right before making this into a printed book, 
because there are so many things in guide- 
books and other places that are very useful, 
and if I get a right to copy them I can be 
honest about it and it will make it easier for 
me. I’ve made up my mind to tell the 
truth all the way through, even though I 
didnt feel about things the way the guide 
book and father said I ought to. I geuss 
the man who wrote the guide book wasnt 
spanked as often as I am and didnt have to 
go to see ruins and churches when he wanted 
to stay and play with the dearest little goat 
that had a beard and lived on the roof. 


ox 


HIS next is the really beginning. 

“a There are three of us and that means that 
I’ve never had any one in my own family to 
play with. Perhaps thats why | have always 
been such a carniverous reader. I prayed 
and prayed for a baby brother but the Lord 
didn’t think it best for me to have one, and 
if I had I dont see how we could have gone 
to Europe at all. I got some new clothes 
to go away with. Father called them the 
eternal feminine, but mother said they were 
blue serge. Blouses are best for carrying 
cookies in and apples. I tried to take 
Nebuchadnezzar to Europe that way, Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s my smallest kitten, but she is 
lumpier even than apples and when we were 
getting into the carriage, we had a carriage 
to go to the station like in a funeral, she got 
squeezed and squeeled and they took her 
out and almost spanked me, only there 
wasn’t time, for it would have made us late 
for the train, and Mother had her gloves on 
to and she’s the spanker of our family, but 
she’s a very good child raiser. ‘That would 
have been the first spanking of this memo- 
rable trip. 

It was my birthday when we left New 
York, I was nine going on ten. The boat 
was a great big crowded place, bigger than 
almost a block of houses. They call things 
by peculiar names, stairs are hatch ways 
and windows are port holes. There were 
several children on board and soon we had 
a good time. I am a born leader and as 
soon as the rest found it out all went well. 
The captain's face looks as if it were made 
of leather but when he isn’t too busy he is 
the nicest man I know. I told him I didn’t 
mind his not being very atentiv to me when 
he had to take care of the ship, and he said 
that was very kind and when we go on deck 
the sailors all slute us. Once or twice they 
forgot when I was alone but I just told 
them, for it gives you a nice feeling to be 
sluted, specially after being seasick. Its 
pretty bad to be seasick when you're in a 
little berth that goes across the boat instead 
of lengthwise, and your not long enough to 
reach and so when the boat tips you go 
slipping till your feet bump one end and then 
when it tips the other way you slide back and 
your head bumps. It makes you feel as if 
everything in you was in the place where it 
didnt belong. I went to a meeting once 
and heard a lady say that Heaven is within 
us. I think if thats true it would be a much 
safer place for Heaven up in the blue sky. 

















“I Don’t Love Venice. I Guess They Would 
be Sorry if | was Dead” 

















“There are Beautiful Soft Kittens 
to Match” 
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another boy and myself,—no, I and another 
boy,— well, there were two of us and the 
other one’s a boy, that regained our usual 
spirits c. r. (I’m going to say c. r. whenever 
I copy a little) and we did a good many 
things. There are new plays on a boat. The waiters have great trays and it is fun to 
get on them and have a toboggan slide across the dining room. On the ocean your hill 
tips when you get to the top and if you can get turned around in time you just slide 
down again which is a great improvement. 

The sea gulls are very beautiful things, they look like silver when they fly in the 
sunlight, flashing merrily o’er the crest of the waves (c. r.). I can say nothing about 
whales, for we didn’t see any; I asked the captain how large it would probably be if 
we did see one, but he didn’t know ; that would have been an interesting item. We just 





“I was Frightened, for | Had Been Eating Fruit 
Which is Wrong to Do in a Gallery” 





had the track of a storm. I thought that was quite enough, for the cargo in the cellar of 
the boat slid to one side, and we tipped all the rest of the way to Glasgow. 

I had one thrilling experience, it would be a beautiful thing to see in a circus. We 
were sitting in the little house on the top deck. I was sitting there with my family and 
there was a nice young man who said he would peel my apple for me. So I gave him 
my apple, and he cut it across instead of down as ordinary men do, and was showing 
me the dear little star—a star is a much nicer thing to find inside an apple than a core 
—when suddenly I was not there! The boat had tipped and I had been presipitated 
through the door and across the deck, and was making straight for a big hole, when the 
sailors rushed and two of them caught me 
by my feet just as though I was a squirrel 
that could fly, only we hadn’t been to 
London then, so I hadn't seen one yet. 


ost 


. ie see, gentle reader, this isnt a truly 
dairy yet with dates every day because 
the idea of doing that just occurred to me 
here in Edinburro, and so in order to begin 
at the beginning I have to back water and 
I can’t have dates at the top of the pages 
till I get caught up. Its hard to remember 
all the things too just where they belong, 
things always happen so fast around where 
I am, and to make my remembering and 
the guide book and my father fit together. 
And it has already happened several times, 
sad to relate, that I’ve been spanked in the 
beginning or middle of quite important 
days. We were just part of one day in 
Glasgow. Our poor patient captain was 
greatly shagrinned about the tide, for just 
as we got into the river Clyde a thick fog 
enshrowded us and when the tide went 
out we were left high and dry in the mud 
though we had our hats and coats on ready 
to go when the fog dissented upon us. But 
we could not get off that day and so we had 
to accept our bitter fate. 

We just went to one cathedral in Glas- 
gow, but [ didn’t admire it sufishently to 
say much about it, it was St. Mungo’s 
cathedral with several very fine stained 
glass windows. 

Since coming here we have been de 
lighted with this beautiful city (c. r.), prin- 
cipally because it is so very old and there- 
fore smacks so much of antiquity (% ¢c. r.). 
We went one day to Holyrood Palace and 
saw Lord Darnley’s rooms and Queen 
Mary’s apartments and a blood stain that 
came out of poor Rizzio, they say. 

On Castle Hill there is an old cannon 
made out of iron hoops in Belgium in 1476. 
It seems that this country was well settled 
betore Columbus sailed in 1492. 

They call little girls here lassies. I was 
quite insulted when a man called me that, 
but it was because I didn’t know that | 
acted so, and I didn’t deserve to not have 
any cake for supper in my opinion. They 
say I can write anything I please in my 
dairy without fear of consequences, so I will 
say I got some cake from the nice gentle- 
man in the dining room in the black coat 
afterwards, and it was a big piece. 

















“1 Got a Spanking Because | Dressed One 
of the Rabbits up for a Doll” 

















ox 7 , ae 
7 “Father Called Them the Eternal Feminine, 


HIS is Sunday afternoon, and I’m almost but Mother Said They Were Blue Serge” 


caught up. Yesterday we went to some 
most beautiful gardens on Princes Street 
and I do hope we'll see some living royalty 
before we go home. And then we went to 
the vegetable market and I liked it much 
better than St. Cuthbert’s Cemetery though 
and also another one, both were very old. 
The inscriptions are queer. 

Sometimes they call Edinburro Scotia's 
darling seat, though I dont know why 
a city should be anybody’s darling seat. 
There is a man called Mr. Sir Walter Scott 
whom my father reads out of to me a great 
deal, though he is fonder of Shakespeare 
and tries to help me to an apresheashun ot 
him—(c. r.) also, but I like Walter Scott 
better. I should like to have known the 
little girl Maidie who he was so fond of and 
sometimes carried in his plaid on account 
of which Scotchmen do not need an over- 
coat it is so warm though I should think 
their knees would be cold being bare. This 
little girl wrote poetry which | also do and 
some of which may be now and then in my 
dairy. ‘Tomorrow we are going to Melrose 
to see where Scott lived which will be very 
interesting, and where Bruce’s heart is 
buried, whom one can remember best by 
the persevering spider. 


ox 


London, December twenty one. 
ONDON is a very hard place to make up 
your mind about. Sometimes there is 
such a fog that it makes you feel dirty inside. There are beautiful places to go to 
here, so many that it isnt necessary to talk about churches, except one, Westminster 
Abbey is very beautiful and there is a corner in it for dead poets. My family left me 
there to become more impressed with it, they seem to be afraid that I wont remember 
the right things, and I repeated the Burial of Moses softly to myself because that is the 
only funeral poem I know except one that I made myself when my cat Tippy died, and 
that didnt seem big enough, and then suddenly there was music from somewhere and it 
all made me feel tight and shivery in my throat and down my back. 
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“My Family Made Me Stand and Look al a 
Sixn About Keeping Still’ 
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December twenty two. 

My family went out this afternoon to buy my Christmas 
presents, of course they didnt mind telling me as long as 
| dont beleeve in Santa Claus any more being to old. | 
have gone to two beautiful and exciting places today. 
One ot these was a great surprise as Father had mistified 
me with the name of it, it is called the Queen’s Mews 
and in spite of its uninteresting sound it means horses otf 
all colors. There are ever so many palashul stables and 
every one has horses in it of a different color, there are 
snow white ones and gray and black and spotty and bay. 
And in every stable there are beautiful soft kittens to 
match. A man that was dressed like a general went 
around with us and he picked up two kittens, dearest 
little grey ones, and let me hold them. The other place 
we went to was Madam Tussauds wax works and they 
just begger discription (c. r.). They are so real you 
cant believe theyre wax, especially a policeman at the 
door. I got spanked again just because I pinched a live 
man trying to test him if he was wax. : 


Christmas Morning. 

ERRY Christmas to you, my dear Dairy, and a Lon- 

don Christmas instead of a home Christmas seems 
very funny. We all hung up our stockings last night and 
| woke up when it was grey and early and I got up very 
quietly to put Father’s and Mother’s presents in there 
stockings. And I didnt look, but I shut my eyes and 
felt my stocking which was all different sizes ot lumps 
and then I went back to bed and gessed what they were, 
and then all of a sudden we heard singing and it was 
little children outside singing Christmas songs. It is a 
beautiful custum handed down from long ago (c. r.), but 
their voices sounded a little wobbly. 

I had a lot of presents, but they are mostly useful and 
small, to be carried easily. I am to have a real Paris 
doll next week when we get there. 1 haven't been 
spanked today. 


December twenty six. 

We have been to the Zoo today and then to a museum 
where there was a great big whale in the middle big 
enough to make anybody beleeve about Jonah. ‘There’s 
one queer thing about London, —all the bus’s have, ‘* To 
the Circus ’’ on them, and I thought it would be very 
exciting, but it seems that a circus is just a place where 
streets meet. But it is nice to ride on the top of a bus. 


December twenty eight. 

There is a lady lives here and she asked us to her 
house for acup of tea. I was very glad to go for it used 
to be fun to pick all your eating from a card, but an old 
traveler like us gets very tired of it, so we hailed Mrs. 
Nesbit’s tea as a rock in a weary land (c. r.), but a cup 
of tea and a biscuit was every single thing we got. This 
morning we went to a place called the British Museam, 
which it is a libberal education in itself (c. r.). LT likeda 
mummy of a Egipshun lady and her cat. 


Paris, January three. 
T IS a strange thing to go to sleep in England and 
wake up in France. The seats in the trains run all 
the way across and they lock you in at every station, 
and here we are in beautiful Paris. When you here 
people talking here, it sounds a good bit like squirrels 
and monkeys, and every one is happy. I only know 
two French words, ‘* bah’’ for stocking and ‘‘ we” for 
yes, and I can say, ‘‘ I dont understand you.’’ I havent 
written in you for several days, dear Dairy, and yester- 
day I was the center of great excitement. We went to 
a great picture gallery called the Louvre, but all the 
pictures got to look so much alike that I sat down, 
exausted, near a littke marble boy for company. Pretty 
soon two men came along and talked French very fast to 
me. I was frightened, for I had been eating some fruit 
which is wrong to do in a gallery, and I said, ‘‘ [ dont 
understand you,’’ as fast as I could, but they went right 
on talking French and made signs and wiggled their 
shoulders, It seemed that they had to lock up the 
gallery and so they took me between them and took me 
to a nice bench outside, where one of them whistled to 
a little black dog and made him do tricks, and the other 
one got me some lovely little cakes, and then my father 
came dashing up and when he saw us he talked very 
hard in French to the man and wouldn’t let him answer 
and grabbed me by the hand and made me run all the 
way to my poor weeping mother, for they thought | was 
lost and had been hunting me for an hour, and were 
glad indeed to see their dear and only child, amen. 
One cannot fail to pause before the beauty of the 
Venus of Milo (c. r.) but she doesnt look very capable, 
having no arms. The floors in the Louvre are fine, but 
they won't let you slide. 


Marseilles, January ten. 

We are basking in sunshine and roses and climate, this 
is the enchanted regun of dolcy far nienty (c. r.). We 
went to a little church where a saint lives who cures 
people of rhumatism and other things, and people make 
pilgramages here, and then when they are cured they 
come back and hang up hearts or other gifts for thank 
you on the walls. In the rooms of the houses they have 
things that look like potato dishes and when the room 
isn’t warm enough they put coal in them, and have a 
little grate fire. 


On the Mediterranean. January thirty one. 
E CAME on board last night, but the wind was 
blowing so hard that we didnt start, for which I 
am glad, as I would not like to be shipwrecked. We 
saw the Alps today, they looked like tiny pink clouds. 
The sky is very blue. 


Saturday, February two, Nice. 
I like Nice very much, the climate is good. 


Tuesday, February five, Mentone. 
We came here yesterday. On the way we stopped at 
a place called Monte Carlo. I think I would have liked 
it, but I just had to sit on a chair outside and wait, while 
my family went into a room where a great many grown 
up people were playing games. I thought it was very 
unkind and was much shagrined. A man with a funny 


mustashe whoes ends looked as if they had been in a 
musilage bottle, said, ‘* It ees to fast a game for ze little 





girl,’’ but Im sure I could run faster than he, for he was 
old and fat and they let him goin. We saw a rare and 
beautiful sight here today, and we may consider our- 
selves favored of the gods to be here at such an ospicious 
time (c. r.). It is called the Battle of Flowers and it is 
a procession and everything is flowers and the beautiful 
ladies throw flowers at everybody. My choice was a 
lady in a big shoe all made of violets. She threw two 
roses straight at me. She got the prize, dear violet 
lady. There is a little stream that runs doun right 
through the toun in the middle, and the women all kneel 
doun beside it and wash their clothes there. 


Salurday — Pisa, February nine. 

Here there is a leanning tower and another cathedral, 
of course, and a thing called a Baptistery with an echo 
in it. I have had enough of marble and churches, and | 
wish there was a kitchen where I could go. I was very 
impertinent to my father this morning, and afterwards | 
realized that it is wrong to be impertinent to your father 
even when he is trying, so | went and apologized of my 
oun free will, and | told him very nicely that I was sorry 
for everything I had said but he wasnt to think I didnt 
mean it, and he was so cross and vanadictive that I 
wished | hadnt apologized at all. 


Sunday, February ten. 

There was a very amusing insident happened this 
afternoon. A funny littlhe man ran up to us and said, 
‘* You spik Inglis, spik Inglis, spik Inglis ?”’ three times 
very fast. We said yes and then he began to talk 
English. He looks like a grasshopper with spectacles 
on and he is a professor loose on a vacation and he is 
teaching me the first psalm in Italian. 


February thirteen, Genoa. 

T IS here the gentleman lived who discovered us, of 

course you know it is Columbus I mean. This fact 
ought to be of cheefest interest to every loyal American 
mind (c. r.). There are no sidewalks on the streets 
here and the houses are built around big holes in the 
middle and the people live at the top and the servants 
and horses at the bottom. Many things seem upside 
doun over here. There is a beautiful slippery marble 
terrace here to slide on, and there are a great many 
picturesk sailors. 


February fifteen. 

We drove out this morning to another cemetery called 
Campo Santo where all the dead people have statues of 
themselves. Some of them are very funny and I was 
glad our professor was still with us to say he didnt 
blame me for laughing too loud for a lady. He is tag- 
ging around after us some because he finds us inlivening 
especially me. There was one statue of a dowdy old 
lady carrying bread, but she looks very natural and as 
if she always meant well. 


Rome, February twenty five. 

I had such an unhappy time in Florence that | will not 
mention it. My mother says that my disposition seems 
to have changed, but I think that being spanked in 
almost every place in Europe would change any body’s 
disposition. However, the sight of the Eternal City 
sitting on seven hills cheered us greatly. Coming into 
Rome on the train we saw long stone walls cut out 
under in scallops that used to carry water to the Romans 
called aqueducks. And Father Tiber that held up 
Horatius's chin is yellow and dirty. We all wished to 
see the Colosseum at once and it is an appressive sight 
to stand where the marters were chewed and crunched 
by the lions if the emperor’s thumb was doun or up, I 
forget which. The little girls here wear queer dresses, 
they have corsets on the outside and towels on their 
heads. 

February twenty eight. 

Dear Dairy I will tell you a secret. Father came 
home this afternoon in great glee. He had been on a 
voyage of discovery and had found an American apple 
pie. We each ate a little piece and saved the rest 
and, alas, soon the plate was found,— empty, and there 
was a piece of paper there instead of pie, with these 
words on it— 

I wanted the pie, 
There was nobody nigh, 
And how should I know twas wrong? 
But e’en if I had, 
I might still have-been bad, 
For my love for pie is strong 
I am glad to say that nothing more was said about the 
matter. 


March four, Rome. 
ELL, of course we had to do the Vatican, so yester- 
day we did it. I didn’t want to go. There is a roof 
on our hotel where such a beautiful little goat lives with 
abeard. I have made a poem about him, 
Little goat, so arch and gay, 
How with thee I love to play, 
And I wish vou were at home 
With me instead of here in Rome. 
And I really would have loved to play with him instead 
of going to the Vatican. I only saw one picture that | 
liked in the Vatican, and it seems to me that one is a 
small number for such a large museum. The Vatican is 
joined to St. Peters and that is the largest church in the 
world, and so when we had finished with the Vatican 
we went into the church, but I never could remember 
all the tombs we saw, all popes and no kings, and I had 
got a little tired of dead kings. And then there was a 
statue of St. Peter sitting down in bronze, and the toe is 
worn off with kissing it. 
March five. . 
I had a bitter experience last night, when we got home. 
In the night I woke up and wanted a drink. Father 
didnt want to get it at first, but I remembered that the 
Lord usually answers prayer, and after I had prayed a 
little while good and hard, Father made some queer 
noises and went and got it. While he was gone Mother 
desided to spank me and I hadn’t been spanked for 
three days, and the rest is better left untold. But I 
haven’t gone out today at all, some injustice hurts your 
feelings very much. I meant to go without my meals 
_ I concluded not to, but I have looked unhappy all 
day. 









April first, Naples. 

We are having a beautiful time in Naples. There is a 
little girl called Ninette and it is beautiful to have some 
one to play with and talk English to. I havent been to 
see anything improving at all. Ninette has doves and 
chickens and rabbits up on top of the house. The 
rabbits have long soft ears and you can see Vesuvius 
smoking all the time. Ninette has seen two earth- 
quakes, but she has never made a snowball. I got a 
spanking this morning just because I dressed one of the 
rabbits up for a doll and it choked itself with the sash. 
I was sorry about the rabbit but it is all right now. 
That was my first Naples spanking and we have been 
here four days. Ninette says she has never been 
spanked, but I’d rather have my mother than hers, 
spankings and all. 


April four. 

HERE are some very queer things in Naples, the don- 

keys are one. I heard a donkey bray the other day 
and | was almost paralised. Mr. told me all about 
the origin of the donkey’s bray. He said the donkey 
had no voice at all before the flood, but he was obsti- 
nate and wouldnt go into the Ark, and the donkey went 
to the top of a very high mountain to keep dry and 
wouldn't give in till the water was up to his back and 
then he lifted his head and then he could speak and he 
said No-ah, No-ah, and Noah opened the door and let 
him in. Mother didnt beleeve this story but I do 
because if you listen to a donkey it sounds like Noah, 
but they tell you so many queer things here. ‘They 
drive cows and little calfs along the streets here and 
people come doun out of the houses with pails and the 
men milk right into the pails. Naples is dirty but | 
like it. 





April seventeen, Venice. 

I am almost quite too tired to turn to my dairy and 
yet | begin to understand the love authors have for their 
dear books, maybe specially their first ones. I do love 
this place already, there’s such lots of water. We go 
every where in boats with curly tails and soft cushions. 
Men with long poles stand on their ends, the boats ends, 
and paddle them and they are called gondoleers. 
There are no yards to playin. It was raining yesterday 
afternoon but we went out anyway. Funny little chil- 
dren wanted soldi, and they poked me and pulled my 
clothes. I have to get new shoes, I am wearing the toes 
out. I didn’t care about the churches we did yesterday 
but there was one monument to'a Doje, it was negroes 
carrying a big box and it was so heavy that they were 
bursting their trousers out at the knees. I think it is a 
queer idea to put torn clothes ina monument. On our 
way home we went around by the Bridge of Sihes, where 
the poor people crossed between the palace and the 
prison, but one looks just about as bad as the other, 
except that you know you'll probably be killed when 
you go into the prison, so no wonder they sihed. 1 
cried over the poor prisoners, but mother said it was 
because I was wet and tired and cross. But when shes 
cross the very same way she calls it nerves. My mother 
isavery good child raiser but now that I’m going on ten 
I feel different about some things. 


Saturday, April twenty. 
’'VE been sick in bed two days and | havent written in 
my dear dairy. The doctor came in a gondola three 
times and Mother bot me a little soft fluffy blue jacket 
just for being sick and Father bot me some speckly 
beads. I wish I was home. I'm tired of hearing how 
old things are. I wish the little brother I haven’t got 
was here to. 
Monday, April twenty two. 
I saw the biggest picture ever painted on canvas. It is 
called the glory of Paradise. It is 84 by 34 feet. I dont 
like it. I want to go home. 


Tuesday, April twenty three. 

I have had a great deal of trouble today. I have been 
spanked twice, and my family don’t seem to care any- 
thing about me. They spank me fresh if I talk back. 
They are cruel and I dont love Venice. I guess they 
would be sorry if I was cold and dead and they found 
this written in my dairy. 


Wednesday, April twenty four. 

I am sorry | wrote that, but I cant tear it out without 
tearing another page to, so we must just forgive and 
forget. I have had a beautiful ride in a gondola. Our 
gondoleer wears a gorgeous red sash and all in all is an 
excellent fellow (c.r.). We went to St. Mark’s Square 
and saw the four beautiful horses wagging their tails 
brought from some far distant place. I will tell about 
the strange clock at a moment of greater leesur (c. r.) 
but now, gentle reader, there is a pleasure waiting for 
you. It is the doves of St. Mark’s and you feed them 
corn. Such things are better than art galleries. They 
flap their wings so that they almost frighten you at first. 
I will make some poetry, 

Dovelings always fair and sweet, 
Eating corn here at my feet, 
Darling doves of white and gray, 
I visit you in Venice today. 
Sunday. 

I have cultivated a sweet Sabbath spirit today (c. r.) 

and have written another poem. 


I love to ease the heavy load 
Of weary ones and sad, 

To help them up the stony road, 
And make them good and glad. 


Theres nothing else happened. I’m glad tomorrow is 
Monday. 
Basle, Switzerland, May six. 

E HAVE been doing things too fast to stop to 

write, there doesnt seem to be time to stop for 
much of anything in Europe unless you live there. We 
saw St. Gothard tunnel, its the longest one, and I am 
never to forget that I have been through. We climbed 
the Rigi Kulm because the car that takes you up had 
something the matter with it, and I climbed for all | 
was worth with a guide and an alpenstock to help me, 
but we didnt get to the top. We picked the little blue 
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“You Will Have 
the Time of Your 
Lives in Your 
Little Home” 


Wherein Miss Christine Carson, Living with Her Parents Just Outside of Cincinnati, Ohio, is Shown How the Affairs of Girls and Women 
are Regarded by Men in General, and by Her Brother, Lent Carson, Practicing Law in New York City, in Particular 


Letter Number Nine: 


m Which the Brother has Something to Say About 
the Man His Sister is Engaged to Marry 


You dear, happy Kittens : 


: O YOU found out at last the way 
Rog S the wind was blowing with Ned 
, —and you are ‘‘ simply deliri- 
ia «ously, intoxicatingly happy.” Of 
course you are, Sis, and I didn’t need 
your telegram or your twelve-page 
letter to tell me, either. I knew you 
would be, for now you know what I 
knew all along—ever since Ned made 
LS fh a a clean breast of it to me a year ago. 
Cu In fact, I knew it before that trom him, 
- although he didn’t say a word. But it 
gave me a splendid chance to get used 
to the idea of losing my sister. Yes 
I know you say in your letter, ‘‘ We’ll always be the 
same.” But we won’t, Sis, just the same. It is Ned 
now — Ned, Ned, Ned. Did you realize that in your 
twelve-page letter you mentioned him just eighty-one 
times: only seven times on each sheet? (Ned’s letter, 
by-the-way, was a little more restrained: he only men- 
tioned you sixty-nine times in eleven pages! That’s 
what I call self-poise!) It’s all right, dear: only from 
now on it’s Ned first and Lent second. And it ought to be. 
I’m going to be ‘‘ the convenient brother’?! Well, that’s 
a good role, and Ill try to play it to the Queen’s taste— 
Ned’s ‘‘ Queen,”’ I mean, for in his letter you were his 
** Queen”’ six times. There were a few ‘‘ darling girls,”’ 
‘* best girl in the worlds,” ‘‘a girl with a marvelously 
fine conception of things,’’ but the ‘‘ Queens ’’ had it! 


ot 





ELL, he’s partly right about you, and you are partly 

right about him. Wait a minute, Sis, wait a minute ! 
My conscience, no! I don’t mean the slightest disrespect 
to Ned—not a whit! My forehead touches the floor this 
instant! But you see, Kittens, I’ve known Ned pretty 
well: no other chap knows better what a fine fellow he is : 
only, just now— well, you see, if he were all. you picture 
him he’d simply be divine, you know. And if he were 
divine you couldn’t live with him —that is, not comfort- 
ably, you know. He’s all you say he is — 
and more. And that ‘‘ more’’ you'll 
find out when he’s your husband (pretty 
blush, Kittens, just as pretty as it could 
be). Then you'll see Ned for what he 
is: not out of the eyes of ‘* delirious ”’ 
happiness, but out of the eyes of expe- 
rience. For you know, Kittens dear 
(although, come to think of it, you 
don’t), men are just a little different after 
marriage from what they are before. 
Some are different, and not for the 
better: some are otherwise. And Ned is 
one of the otherwise kind. I know him 
pretty well: I’ve seen him in some pretty 
tight places, but I never saw him ‘‘duck”’ 
yet. Ned never ‘‘shone’’ in the way 
that some of the fellows did who were 
forever hanging around you at your beck 
and call, and always on the spot when 
you dropped that inevitable handkerchief 
that a girl never seems to be able to put 
where it won’t drop! He’s not one of 
the brilliant sort: he’s not what we men call a ‘‘ shiner.”’ 
But you'll always know where to find Ned, and that 
will be a very comfortable feeling for you in your life with 
him. He will wear well ! 

Balzac hits off you two very well when he says: ‘‘ To 
be happy with one you love you must have opposite 
characters and identical tastes.”’ The ‘‘ opposite charac- 
ter’’ part comes in the fact that Ned, being so much older, 
will have the wisdom born of experience - “the only w isdom 
worth having. He’s ten years older than you are, and 
that is a good, safe difference, for a man doesn’t know 
much (although he thinks he does) before he is thirty-two. 
And it’s a good age from your side, for to be as young as 
a man a woman should be at least six years younger, and, 
to my mind, ten is even better. 





“I Tried to Lure Him from 
His Work” 


Drawings by C. M. Relyea 


REMEMBER how fearful Ned was when he spoke 

about you to me that his moderate income would influ- 
ence you to be nothing buta sister to him! But I told him 
he was dead wrong there, although I notice it took him a 
year, all the same, to screw up his courage and believe me 
right. I gave him a long talk on this: that he mustn’t get 
the notion in his head that you expected to start with him 
where you'd leave off with the Governor! But he was full 
of the comforts that surrounded you, and all that, and 
three months after our first talk he came to me with exactly 
the same fear, picking up our argument just where we left 
it the first time. Was it fair to you, and so forth, and so 
forth? If he hadn’t been in such dead earnest [ would 
have laughed at him. I told him his two thousand a year 
was better for both of you than the Governor’s two hun- 
dred thousand. It would compel you to start just as the 
Governor did with the mafer, in a small cottage, and that 
you’d get together, as did they, in a way that nothing 
else can bring two people together. You would have 
something to strive tor: to save for, and, after all, it’s 
self-denial and sacrifice that bring people really together. 
I told him that it was an old-fashioned idea, but 1 knew 
that idea was in your heart, as it is in the heart of every 
girl of the right sort who loves a chap. 


an 


OU will have the time of your lives in your little home, 

beginning with litthe and growing into things as they 
come to you. For grow you two will. Ned is not the sort 
of chap to stand still. I know he has the confidence of the 
best business men of Cincinnati, and that is a starting-point 
for a chap second to none. I remember last spring hear- 
ing a lot of men at the Merchants’ Club talking about Ned, 
and I realized then that their eyes were on him, and, more 
than that, they had confidence in him. Other chaps have 
said to me: ‘‘ Ned hasn’t done much,’ but they forget 
that it is sometimes what a man doesn’t do as often as 
what he does do that attracts the attention of men. When 
these very same fellows who spoke of Ned were bowling 
in their autos, or having a game of one hundred points of 
billiards at the club at noon, Ned was working away for 
dear life. I remember trying him one day, ‘* Come on, 
Ned,”’ I said after lunch, ‘‘ let’s have a turn at billiards.’’ 
‘* No, thanks, old man, not now,”’ he replied; ‘‘ I'll play 
you this evening if you say so,’’ and although I urged 
him and made rather light of his getting back to the office, 
and although he had every reason to 
stand well with me as the brother 
of his ‘* beloved,’’ there was nothing 
doing! Twice after that I tried to 
lure him from his work in daylight 
hours, but I might just as well have 
tried to move the Flatiron Building. 
Now that’s the stuff, shown in little 
things, that men are made of, Sis. 
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OW, don’t show Ned this letter, and 
I'll tell you a story about him. 
You know, of course, he was doing 
musical work for ‘‘ The News”? in his 
college days. Well, one day the owner 
of the paper called him, and told him a 
certain artist was to appear that even- 
ing for the first time in a public con- 
cert; that this artist was a friend of his 
family, particularly of his wife, and that 
he wanted some nice things said of her 
in the paper next morning. The next 
day the paper contained a fulsome notice of the young 
singer, and old called Ned into his office when he re- 
ported that afternoon for assignments, and acknowledged 
the notice. 





‘*T didn’t write it, Mr. ——,”’ said Ned. 
‘* How was that?’’ asked the old gentleman. 
‘* 1 couldn’t, Mr. ——,’’ replied Ned. ‘‘ I should have 


gone to that concert lacking the only thing that a critic has 
when he goes to hear or see the thing he goes to criticise : 
the right to say what he honestly thinks.”’ 

I heard about this incident from the old man’s secretary, 
not from Ned, and he told me how the old man grunted 
with disgust and turned to his desk. Ned went to the 
managing editor, tendered his resignation, and the next 
day the old mi in sent for him, asked him to remain, and 


tendered him the position of regular musical critic of the 
paper if he would leave college. Now Ned needed the 
money sorely, as I happened to know, but he refused, 
saying that his college course meant more for him than 
any position on the paper. But I knew Ned well enough 
to know that no amount of dollars could have induced him 
to work for a man who had, even for a single time, so for- 
gotten his own self-respect and the honor of his paper, 
and had failed to give Ned credit for either. A year after 
that I was talking to the old man, and I mentioned Ned 
and this incident to him. He turned to me like a flash, 
and his keen gray eyes fairly snapped as he said : ‘* Carson, 
I’d give half my interest in the paper to have on my staff 
six men like that. They would make ‘ The News’ the 
greatest power in New England.’’ 

Now that’s the way Ned has done things right along, and 
in his law practice he has stood for the same sterling hon- 
esty, never swerving a hair’s breadth. I know of two bully 
good cases—I mean 
now from the financial 
side—that he could 
have had, in fact he 
was urged to take, and 
they would have meant 
big money to him. 
But he didn’t like the 
looks of the cases, 
didn’t have confidence 
in the firms that wanted 
to retain him, and he 
declined and stood pat. 
All this is in line for a 
success that may come 
slower, but when it 
does come it sticks, 
and that’s the kind of 
a success that Ned i 
building up. 
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Se safe with 
such a chap, Kit- 
tens, safer than with 
any man I know of. 
Ned’s morals are clean and his hands are clean, and I 
don’t know a fellow in all my circle of friends who has 
ideals that are high and yet so possible for every man to 
attain. I grant you Ned isn’t much as looks go: he will 
never cut much of a figure in the dance, but he’s all there 
when it comes to the things that count, and that is what 
my sister, and any other fellow’s sister, wants in a man. 

I'm prouder of you than ever, Kittens; proud that my 
sister measured up to my st inde ird of her, and had the 
good sense to turn from the chaps that hovered around 
her and gave the most precious feeling that a girl can give 
a Bam “to the right chap. I never doubted you for an 
instant, although I confess once in a while the rumors | 
heard and read about you in ‘* The Enquirer ’’ annoyed me. 
But I always clung to the belief that my sister was true 
gold, and that when the time came your true nature would 
lead you to give your heart to the one who deserved it 
and who has the love and the consideration to take care of 
it and the life that goes with it. God bless you, Sis, and 
remember your old-time chum and brother asks you, as 
one of his last words, to take these little lines into your 
married life. You can live by them, Kittens : 


“*1 Didn't Write it,’ Said Ned” 


‘In essentials, unity. 
In non-essentials, liberty. 
In all things, charity.” 


Kiss the mater for me, and tell the Governor that I’m 


with him heart and soul when he said to you: ** Kittens, 
you'll bring me a son I'll be proud of,”’ although it 
looked a bit queer on paper when I first read it! Tell 


Nell she and I will keep each other company in our single 
blessedness (!) over the chessboard while y« ; 
— well, fill it in yourself for 

Your joyiul and devoted LENT. 


NOTE — Thousands of readers who are interested in thig series of letters have 
wondered what kind of girl the sister is and how she received her brother's 
suggestions and advice. The best way to satisfy such a curiosity seemed 
be to give one of her own letters in reply to Lent’s. So in the next (tt 
July) issue of The Journal she herself will answer her brother and tell how 
she feels about what he wrote her. 
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“* Douglass, Will You Come Over?’” 


The Man in the Case 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Author of “A Singular Life,” “The Burglar that Moved Paradise,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII 

OUGLASS RAY dropped the scorched broom 
with which he had been beating grass and ran into 
the house where Joan had disappeared. He 
entered, as she had done, by the piazza ; this was reached 
through a vestibule. He passed through the outer door, 
which he shut behind him as Joan had done, and put his 
hand not very confidently upon the latch of the inner 
door. It was without actual surprise that he found this 
locked. He turned the knob noisily; he knocked 
loudly; he rang the bell authoritatively. Martin 
Luther’s fierce protests reverberated through the house, 

but there was no other answer. 

‘* Joan!” Ray called, ** let me in this minute !”’ 

But Joan did not respond. 

There were old-fashioned side-lights on the door, and 
he tried to look through them, but his eyes stung with 
the smoke which had irritated them for so long, and 
which now filled the house as well as the grove; he 
could see nothing distinctly. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation he dashed the glass through with his foot, put his 
arm in and drew the bolt. In doing this he cut his 
hand. When he had thrust open the door, let himself 
in, and locked the door again as Joan had left it, he 
stood for a moment in the hall, uncertain. Joan was 
nowhere to be seen. The house choked with smoke. 
The orders of the firemen, the shouts of the crowd, the 
hissing of water on the roof, the roar of the fire in the 
grove, and the rage of the unappeasable wind, made a 
Babel of sound in which he could scarcely hear his own 
voice. 

‘* Joan?” he repeated; ‘‘Joan, come down! It is 
nobody but me. ‘Trust me, Joan.’’ 

He went through the long-hall, and took a step or two 
up the front stairs. 

‘* Come down!” he pleaded. ‘‘ If you will I won't 
come up.”’ 

Joan remained silent. Ray now perceived what in 
the excitement of the moment he had entirely over- 
looked : that the front door was ajar, and that some one 
was .in the library—ladies; Mrs. Cotton and Mrs. 
Hammerton, who, with the passion of people at a fire to 
do the wrong thing, were assiduously removing the 
books. 

** 1 wouldn’t do that,’’ said Ray. ‘‘ It is not in the 
least necessary now. The house is not on fire—only a 
few scorched shingles and a post under the porch. It 
will be under control very soon. Those books will get 
wet and muddy. I don’t think Miss Dare wishes them 
disturbed— not yet.’’ 

The two women yielded to the masterful, masculine 
manner which took them in hand. 
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‘* Shall we bring back what we have carried out?”’ 
asked Mrs. Cotton. 

‘* Oh, no,” returned Ray quickly; ‘‘ let them be till 
we see what happens. If you ladies felt inclined to 
oversee Mary Caroline a little—she may need advice at 
her end.” 

Smiling, he shut the door upon the visitors, and 
locked it hard. 

‘* They have gone, Joan,” he called. He ran half-way 
up the stairs. 

A slight motion on the upper hall replied to him, and, 
looking up through the smoke, he saw a fold of Joan’s 
gray gown blown around the banister at the top of the 
stairs. She did not present herself within the range of 
his eyes. 

‘* What are you going to do?’’ he asked quietly. 

‘*T am going to stay.’’ 

‘* Stay where ?”’ 

‘* Here—upstairs, where I am. I am not going to 
come down. You are not coming up.”’ 

‘* Better I than the firemen,’’ suggested Ray. 

** Nobody is coming up.”’ 

‘* The Department doesn’t take a woman’s ‘ No’ for 
an answer, Joan. Nor do I.”’ 

‘* If you come any further,’’ said Joan, in alow, vibrant 
voice, *‘ I shall lock myself in the sewing-room.”’ 

‘* If you do I shall break the door in.”’ 

To this Joan made no reply. 

** Come,”’ pleaded Ray more gently, ‘‘ tell me! What 
is it that you want to do?- Go down with the house? or 
suffocate there in this infernal smoke?” 

‘* If it comes to that,’’ replied Joan, ‘‘ yes, if I am 
forced to it.’ : 

** She is capable of it,” thought Ray. ‘‘ She would 
die game. But she will not tell.” 

** Joan,’’ he began in a different tone, ‘‘ be reasonable. 
I will not come up, but you must come down. The 
house is not going to burn—at least I don’t think so. 
If it does I shall give you plenty of notice. I have turned 


everybody out of this end, and Mary Caroline is looking 
after the other. I want you to come down and speak 
to me.”’ 

Ray stood half-way up the stairs, hatless, dripping, 
muddy and torn. The face of the fire-fighter was a 
dull purplish-crimson, as if its shadows had_ been 
painted from a palette of blues. There was blood upon 
his clothes and on his right hand. Joan stirred a step 
or two and saw him. 

‘*Oh!”’ she cried, ‘‘ you are bleeding! You are 
hurt !’”’ 

She melted down the stairs and caught his wounded 
hand. Through the smoke he saw her lifted face, her 
yielding attitude—very woman of very woman, as he 
had called her once. Infinite tenderness touched him 
through her fingers. Low, passionate exclamations 
formed, it seemed unconsciously to herself, upon her 
lips. She searched for her handkerchief, but could not 
find it, and so tore a ruffle from her lawn waist, and 
dexterously bound the wound. When she had done so, 
without a word she laid her cheek against it. 

‘* Joan,”’ said Ray, ‘‘ would you marry me now?”’ 

‘* Dear Douglass, no.’’ 

‘* Not if the house burned down ?”’ 

‘*T told you what I should do if the house burned 
down.”’ 

‘* You are too much of a woman to talk like that !’’ 
said Ray impatiently. ‘‘ Every fireman in Mapleleaf 
would be in every room in this house. If they didn’t I 
should. You would be carried out like —like a sofa- 
pillow.’’ 

‘* But you said,’’ replied Joan, ‘‘ that the house wasn’t 
going to burn down.”’ 

** It isn’t. ; Now will you marry me?”’ 

But Joan shook her heavy head. 

** Oh, well,’’ said Ray, ‘‘ it’s only a question of time.”’ 
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At this moment a fireman on the piazza roof called to 
some one below him : 

‘*T guess we’ve got to the end of this—unless there’s 
trouble inside somewheres.”’ 

‘* If you please,’’ said Ray abruptly to Joan, ‘‘ I will 
run up into the third story to see it everything’s safe 
about that roof. If I don’t somebody else will.’’ 

‘* T cannot allow it!’’ cried Joan. 

‘* 1 don’t ask you to,”’ said Ray quietly. 

He gently put aside her deterring hand and mounted 
the stairs resolutely ; ran up into the attic and quickly 
down again; he turned neither this way nor that, and 
passed the closed doors of Joan’s house as if the flaming 
sword of Eden and of exile had whirled before them. 

A glint of admiration, like a gold spark at the heart of 
a brown pansy, burned behind the protest and the terror 
in her soft eyes. 

He perceived this, and stopped as he repassed her on 
his way downstairs. 

‘* Don’t you see?’’ he ventured. ‘‘ It’s of no use. 
I shall do what is necessary to protect you. I told you 
that. Why do you fight me so, Joan?”’ 

‘*T have to do it,’’ replied Joan, unconsciously using 
the words in which her old servant had answered her. 


The smoking grove was writhing still, for the wind 
had not gone down. But the lake of fire at the foot of 
the trees had become a pond of muddy water. Burning 
embroidery of leaves and vines had ceased to fall, tattered 
and glittering, through the air. The oaks held up 
black, dripping arms, and the fingers of the pines were 
drenched. The spirea that had wrought the mischief 
was drowned and broken in every slender bone; the 
salvia and the nasturtiums were trampled into mire. 

The sparks had now scattered like a flock of bright 
birds driven to flight. The little blaze under the piazza 
was out; many shingles were burned, but the soaked 
roof had ceased tosmoke. The house was saved. 

At the kitchen door Mary Caroline, sleeves rolled to 
her broad shoulders, soot and water and mud splashed 
upon her white apron, her high cheekbones Indian red, 
her honest eyes dark with excitement, stood dispensing 
hospitality and defying entrance to the crowd. 

‘*The lemonade to the firemen first,’? said Mary 
Caroline, ‘‘ and the boys can have what’s left over. I 
guess there’s enough for the whole o’ yer. If I’d ex- 
pected such a party I’d ’a’ beat up a cake and had 
sandwiches. But you see it’s a surprise party and I 
warn’t ready. There’s ladies here to’ help me,” 
observed Mary Caroline importantly. ‘‘They’re makin’ 
coffee. Miss Dare says for the firemen to cool off on 
the lemonade first. She is much obleeged to you, 
gentlemen, very much indeed. And so be I.” 

One of the firemen came up and took the pail of 
lemonade. He saluted respectfully as he said: ‘‘ We 


wasn’t expecting to see you here, Miss. Folks said you 
got through some time ago.”’ 

‘* They did, did they ?’’ said Mary Caroline scornfully. 
‘* Well, you just tell ’em here I be.’’ 
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The Chief of the Fire Department of Mapleleaf came 
around like a caller to the front door, and lifted the 
Fate with the bit in its mouth to knock. 

He was surprised to find that the door was locked; 
that which opened on the piazza he had already tried ; 
it had seemed a discourtesy to force his way past Mary 
Caroline, after accepting her lemonade and coffee ; and 
the windows were fast. 

He felt that his official prerogative was not recognized, 
and when Douglass Ray, with Martin Luther thundering 
behind him, opened the front door, the man pushed in. 

‘* The fire is over,’’ quickly said Ray. 

‘* The fire is over to all appearances,’’ replied the 
Chief, ‘‘ but I prefer to make quite sure of it. I should 
like to see the inside of the house.”’ 

‘* T have already done that,’’ answered Douglass Ray 
with a pleasant smile. ‘‘I have examined the house 
myself. I am confident that there isn’t a spark left in it. 
You will excuse me, but Miss Dare is very tired with all 
this, and I should like to keep the premises as quiet as I 
can for her. I have assumed the responsibilities of the 
occasion,’’ added Ray deliberately and distinctly, ‘‘ as 
the lady is to become my wife.’’ 

The Chief touched his helmet and withdrew. Ra 
shut the door again, and turned about with. his Scotc 
expression. 

** Oh, what did you say that for?’’ cried Joan from 
the upper landing. 

‘* Because it’s true,’’ replied Douglass Ray. 

‘* It will be— why, it will be all over town by night!”’ 

‘* | meant it should be.’’ 

‘* But everybody will hear it !’’ 

‘* | hope everybody will.’ 

‘* It will make everything worse,’’ urged Joan. 

‘* It will make everything better,’’ argued Ray. 

The two fire-fighters regarded each other like duelists 
across the height and width of the stairs. Smoked and 
torn and crimson, the woman looked down. Muddy 
and black and bleeding, the man looked up. 

‘*]T shall never see her look less attractive,’ he 
thought. His heart leaped ‘because he loved her so 
much when she was not beautiful. 

‘* He looks as if he had been in a battle,’’ thought 
Joan. But she knew that she loved him the more for that. 

‘*The crowd is breaking up,’’ said Ray hastily. 
‘* The chemical has gone—the rest are going. I hear 
Mrs. Cotton and Mrs. Hammerton talking in the dining- 
room. Mary Caroline can’t keep them back any longer. 
You’d better be on hand, Joan.”’ 

Joan came down the stairs and went to meet her old 
friends. She was now quite self-possessed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE winter set in bitterly. It was colder than the 

last, and Joan in her solitary house found the practi- 
cal perplexities of daily life more, rather than less, 
severe. There was a great deal of snow, and Mapleleaf 
took her share of it. The avenue was often blocked, 
and the scorched grove stood knee-deep in blue-white 
drifts, or glittered to the brows with the chain armor of 
gray-white ice. From the unaccepted street to Miss 
Dare’s house a steady footpath ran across the hollow 
the winter long. No blizzard blockaded Mary Caroline. 
She waded through seas of slush and water as merrily 
as if she had been mopping a kitchen floor. Mary 
Caroline wore rubber boots, and the golf cape, whose 
pointed hood rose like a Gothic arch from her head 
bent to wind or storm. Her figure had the rude pictur- 
_esqueness of a Millet peasant contending with a climate 
that Millet never knew. 

Often in the freezing dawn Joan would hear the chug ! 
of a snow-shovel underneath her window, and, looking 
out, would surprise the strong figure of her old woman- 
servant manfully digging out paths. 

One morning she opened the window and said : 

** Mary Caroline, this must stop. It is not fit work for 
you. I cannot have it.’”’ 

‘* Well, I s’posed you’d say so,’’ answered Mary 
Caroline, resting on her wooden shovel. ‘‘ I’ve engaged 
a man to do it.”’ 

She mentioned the name of the furnace-man whose 
family had always had character. 

‘* lve give him the paths an’ ash-barrels,’’ proceeded 
Mary Caroline calmly. ‘‘ I’ve swore him not to come 
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PART Ill 


SAT speechless with astonishment as the secretary left 
the room, and, as I took my way slowly and thought- 
fully upstairs, I resolved that this was another thing 
that I would not tell Vincent ; he would be far more likely 
to ridicule me than to thank me for my effort in his behalf. 
Some time after this, on a perfect day, Agatha Third 
and I—I had spent almost every hour since the dinner in 
her company, I may remark — had planned a little excursion 
which would keep us outdoors all day. We were going on 
a picnic up the little river. Have you ever tried a picnic 
for two? Given the right companion and a day like that, 
I’d warrant it to cure any attack of the blues. Agatha 
Third had assured me that the prettiest spot for our lunch- 
eon was a little island in the centre of the stream where 
the current ran broad and deep, about three miles below. 
The day was fair, the girl was fairer, and the moments 
were full of joy to me. We had crossed a little bridge 
about a mile from the castle and were proceeding up the 
left bank of the river when a sudden turn of the stream 
brought two others of our house-party into view. On the 
opposite bank was Vincent in high boots, knickerbockers, 
white shirt with sleeves rolled up, and a farmer's broad- 
brimmed hat of straw. He was busy over a broken 
fishing-rod which he was trying to mend. In the centre of 
the stream, where the current ran swift and dangerously 
deep, a girl stood on a large boulder, fishing. Other 
boulders at intervals between the one she was standing on 
and the shore where Vincent was indicated the means 
by which she had attained her precarious position. I 
recognized the girl as Agatha Second, and smiled pity- 
ingly as I thought of poor Vincent invariably wast- 
ing his time with the wrong Agatha. 
‘** Hullo!’’ they cried cheerfully, and we waved 
our hands and asked them what luck they’d had. 
This isn’t always a safe question to ask a fisher- 
man, but I notice that people who are not fishing 
themselves invariably find great satisfaction in 
asking it. Vincent said he hadn’t caught any fish, 
and asked if I’d landed mine yet. Just like his im- 
pudence! He’d say anything if he thought it was 
funny, no matter how it might annoy other people. 
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Just as I was thinking of some retort polite 
enough to utter aloud Agatha Second’s rod began 
to bend and jerk, and immediately there was so 
much action that in my excitement I forgot what 
I was about to say—I am a fisherman of some 
skill myself Well, the pole began to bend and 
the Agatha on the rock began to scream, and 
Vincent shouted directions from the bank —‘‘ Easy 
there, easy,’’ he entreated her; ‘‘ give him more 
line, Aggie, more line.”’ 

‘*Tcan’t!’’ she screamed at the top of her voice ; 
‘* something’s caught, and he pulls so.’’ 

‘* The reel !’’ I shouted, jumping up and down. 
‘* The reel! Press the knob and let her go!”’ 

I knew in a moment the sort she had. It was 
just like mine, a patent one with a spring reel — 
mine often stuck that way. All this time the fish 
was leaping about, sometimes jumping out of the 
water so that we could see him, and he was a big 
fellow. 

‘* Let me alone; I can do it myself,’’ cried the 
girl as Vincent started to help her, but even as she 
spoke her trim little foot slipped on the wet stone, 
and, losing her balance completely, she fell back- 
ward into the deep water, while the rod disap- 
peared upstream. 

In a moment Vincent was running at top speed 
along the bank till he came to a little point of 
land near which the drowning girl must pass. As 
she approached he leaped into the water, and, 
striking diagonally upstream, seized her by her 
clothing, and, fighting his way back, safely gained 
the point of land. Meantime I had run up the 
river toward a boat that I had seen. Jumping in 
I soon reached the spot where lay the unconscious 
form of Agatha Second. All this time I was 
dimly aware of the fact that Agatha Third had 
never stopped screaming since the beginning of 
the excitement, and was now running up and 
down on the opposite bank sobbing and wringing 
her hands. When I reached Wilfred he was anx- 
iously bending over the girl, but apparently with- 
out the slightest idea what to do. 
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I immediately fell to chafing her hands and 
resorting to the other well-known expedients, and 
to enable: her to breathe more freely I removed 
the tight-fitting dickey of her sailor-suit. It was 
not long before she began to regain consciousness. 
At this moment I made a most amazing discovery, 
for around the neck of the girl I saw a little silver 
chain, and on it was strung a heavy gold ring set 
with a large cross of old-fashioned emeralds. 

_I called to Vincent, and as I pointed at the mag- 
nificent and telltale (?) piece of jewelry we both 
gazed at it, speechless with surprise at discovering 
in such a manner the secret of the Honorable 
Agatha’s identity. Before she had quite regained 





her consciousness I readjusted her dickey, and ie 


when she was able to stand we wrapped her in our 
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The Real Agatha 


The Unusual Adventures of Two Young Men and an Heiress 
By Edith Huntinaton Mason. 


coats and carried her to the boat. There wasn’t room in 
it for more than two, so I made Vincent get in with her 
and row back to the castle. So they left us, and Agatha 
Third and I, too thoroughly upset by the accident to wish 
to carry through our picnic, followed them back, walking 
one on each side of the stream until we reached the 
bridge, where we joined forces. 

As we returned I[ did-a great deal of thinking. So it 
was Agatha Second, after all, who was the real Honorable 
Agatha. For certainly her possession of (?) the Wyekhoff 
ring, mentioned in the will, was proof positive. Now that 
I thought of it, the suspicious circumstance of Agatha 
Third’s seemingly involuntary rising when Vincent toasted 
the Honorable Agatha, admitted of many explanations. 
At any rate, whatever her reason for her action, the pres- 
ence of the Wyckhoff ring on the neck of Agatha Second 
had proved to me the falsity of that other clew and the 
identity of our fair but mysterious hostess. 
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The next morning when she came down to breakfast I 
inquired with great concern as to the effects of the accident 
of the day previous. She replied most kindly that she felt 
very nearly as well as ever and thanked me earnestly for 
my share in her rescue. In fact, her gratitude was so pro- 
fuse as to make me uncomfortable, and I protested volubly 
that what I had done was nothing. Nevertheless, from 
that day on Agatha Second clung to me in a manner that 
was almost touching. Vincent, to my surprise, instead of 
taking advantage of his part as hero, seemed rather anxious 
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to avoid the girl, whereas, before our mutual discovery, he 
had seemed to be quite taken with her. Although his 
conduct was a puzzle to me, yet I could only rejoice that 
it was so, for it left the field absolutely free to me, and I 
felt as'each day passed that now, indeed, I was hotter on 
the trail of that twenty millions than I had yet been. 

It was the first Sunday after the accident and the fourth 
of our stay. We had breakfasted at eight and were sitting 
around aimlessly waiting until it was time to go to church. 

When it was finally time to get ready my head ached from 
the sun, for I had been sitting without my hat, and I decided 
that I would not go that morning, though there was a flat- 
tering chorus of protests when | made this announcement. 

** shall go,’’ said Vincent positively, just as if any one 
had disputed it. ‘‘ I always go, don’t I, Miss Marsh?” 
appealing to the secretary, who was present, but who, of 
course, had been rather left out of the conversation. 

** Yes,’’ she answered, smiling at him faintly. ‘‘ You 
always do — ever since we’ ve known you, that is. You're 
a saint, Lord Wilfred.’’ But she laughed as she said it, 
and Vincent, for no reason at all, looked pleased. 

Then the girls ail went into the house to change their 
things for church, and Vincent, too, had to go and get 
himself rigged out in all the swellness of his Bond Street 
afternoon things. 

‘* Are you going to ride or walk?’’ I asked him as he 
came downstairs ahead of the young ladies. 

** Walk,”’ he said. ‘‘ It’s such a ripping day the girls 
thought they’d like it. The phaéton is coming for us after 
church. What's the matter with you? Weshall miss you.”’ 
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** Oh, just a bit off my feed this morning. But, Vincent, 
my boy, do you realize that you're going to church all 
alone by yourself with six girls, the prettiest in England?”’ 

** Seven,”’ corrected Vincent, unmoved. ‘* The secre- 
tary is going with us this morning.”’ 

I shook my head at him admiringly. ‘‘ You're a 
wonderful fellow,’’ I told him; ‘‘ 1 couldn’t manage 
seven of them at once to save my skin. It keeps me 
busy enough when I take ’em one at a time.”’ 

At this moment the girls trooped downstairs. They 
had their prettiest gowns on and were fully aware of the 
admiration in the eyes of Vincent and myself. And that 
admiration was perfectly excusable, for the six Agathas 
were looking unusually lovely in their thin flowered 
frocks, big white hats, and the dainty parasols to match 
the wide sashes, and I should have been hard put to it 
to say which was the handsomest. _ But as they filed out 
of the big door I saw Vincent look longest at the secre- 
tary, who walked a little behind the others, her plain, 
dark blue silk gown and little rough straw hat with the 

ink roses being a conspicuous contrast to the frills and 
urbelows of the six Agathas. I thought I had never 
seen her look so well, and she passed us men without 
so much as glancing in our direction, though Vincent’s 
gaze, I thought, was a trifle rude. 
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They had been gone some fifteen minutes when it 
occurred to me that it might do my head good to gu 
out and get some fresh air. So I put on my hat and 
strolled out over the lawn and down the high road, and 
before I knew it I had reached the bottom of the hilly 
road and had set out over the fields. The church party 
had gone by way of the path over the fields, for that was 
a shorter route than the main road, 

As I walked quickly along the well-beaten path 
between the thickets I stopped suddenly and stooped 
to pick up a small dust-covered object which proved to 
be a prayer-book. ‘‘ One of those careless girls has 
dropped it,’’ I said to myself, for they had all carried 
them. ene it to find the owner’s name, I was much 
agitated to read on the flyleaf this inscription: ‘‘ To my 
daughter Agatha, from her father, Fletcher Boyd,’’ and 
the date, 1900. It was, then, a gift which Fletcher Boyd 
had made to his daughter only two years before his death. 

I was wild with excitement in a minute. I would 
keep the book, and some time when all the girls were 
gathered together I would announce that I had it in my 
possession and see if one of them did not betray herself 
by asking me for it. But Fate decreed that I should 
make my test of the prayer-book more speedily, for I 
spied in the distance the white figure of a girl hastening 
back. The path was dusty and the sun was shining 
right in her face, so I trusted she had not seen me, and, 

utting the little volume down just where I had found it, 
t jemeed behind the bushes. The owner of the book 
was looking for her property. On she came, running 
slowly and glancing eagerly from side to side of the 
pathway. As she came opposite me she stooped and 
snatched up the book, and when she had run back again 
the conviction that the Honorable Agatha was no other 
than Agatha Fourth was forced in upon me. 

So roused was I by this event that I turned my steps 
homeward, at once. Suspicion had now fallen on every 
one of the six Agathas, but this—this was the most con- 
vincing of proofs! That night I could hardly wait for 
the end of the evening, so that I could drag Vincent into 
my room and disclose to him my final and greatest 
discovery. I was so full of excitement over it, besides 
feeling a certain pride in my wit and sagacity which had 
led to the discovery of so many important clews, that I 
was rather disappointed when Vincent received my dis- 
closure with indifference. 
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** At it again, Arch,” he said rather gloomily as he sat 
cross-legged before my fire in extreme déshabillé, and 
smoking’ his vile pipe. ‘‘ What is the use? I should 
think you'd get tired of pursuing the elusive gold. I 
admire your patience, my boy, but I don’t take any 
more stock in this ‘ clew’ than I did in your others. 
When you think that you have now fastened suspicion 
upon each one of the six fair ladies who have been 
christened Agatha I marvel at the sanguine tempera- 
ment which permits you to place so much importance 
on this last find of yours.”” He stopped, and I answered 
him. rather sarcastically, as I didn’t like the gentle ridi- 
cule of his tone or his lack of enthusiasm. 

‘* It seems to me,’’ I said, ‘‘ that considering how 
you've spent your time, my dear boy, you are a very 
poor person to look down upon my efforts to turn this 
adventure of ours to some account. The fact that I 
have kept my eyes open and used those faculties of 
penetration and observation of which I am the natural 
possessor to discover a piece of information which 
might prove of great value, not only to myself but also to 
you—this fact, I say, Vincent, ought hardly to bring 
upon me your derision as well as your lack of sympathy.”’ 
I don’t mind admitting that I really felt hurt, and 
Vincent saw that I did. 

He took his pipe out of his mouth and looked at me 
with those big, truthful eyes of his so penitently that I 
smiled inwardly ; then he gathered up his long limbs 
from my hearth-rug and came and ensconced himself at 
my feet as I sat in my easy-chair. 

** Well there, then,’’ he said, patting my hand as if I’d 
been an old woman or a small child. ‘‘ Poor old 
Arch’bald, did I make it cross? Well, it wasashame!’’ 
And he smiled at me with such a mixture of contrition 
and fun that I was obliged after a short struggle to laugh 
unconstrainedly. 

‘* Well, I suppose you will begin operations according 
to your latest clew tomorrow ?”’ he laughed at me. 

I did not answer him, and silence fell upon us. I was 
pondering over the problem and did not look at Vincent 
for a long while, but when I did I saw that his face wore 
a troubled, hopeless look, and that his whole attitude 
indicated profound dejection. 

** Vincent,” I said, leaning. over him, ‘‘ what’s the 
trouble?” I had been noticing of late that he had been 
subject to fits of melancholy altogether out of keeping 
with his character, and I had come to the conclusion that 
he had some trouble on his mind. I wanted to know 
what it was, so I could help him. When I spoke he 
turned his head slowly and looked at me a moment 


solemnly, then smiled faintly, the very ghost of that 
splendid, boyish smile of his, so that it went to my heart. 

** Oh, Arch,’’ he burst out, ‘‘ everything’s wrong! 
But it’s not my fault ; how could I help loving her?’’ 

I was amazed. What was the boy talking about, and 
who was it that he loved ? 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ he went on; ‘‘ I met her four miles from 
town carrying an old beggar-woman’s bundle because 
the poor old thing had hurt her foot. And when I drew 
up the dogcart and asked her to get in and take the 
bundle too, she shook her head, and, by Jove, she 
wouldn’t get in till I let the old beggar-woman get in, 
too!’’ Vincent turned to me positively radiant. ‘‘ Ah, 
Terhune!” he cried, ‘* you don’t know what it is. I 
love her so!”’ 

And as he stood there, his face transfigured, I grasped 
in a moment the meaning of the whole thing and the 
understanding struck like a blow at my heart and I knew 
how dear the welfare of this boy was to me. Somehow, 
Vincent represents to me the things I might have been, 
and am not, the things I might have won, and have lost ; 
he represents the first flush of my own youth. And now 
that I had wasted those opportunities to lead the selfish 
existence of the average bachelor, I found a certain joy 
in again experiencing those first throbs of living that 
had been mine, in the person and life of young Vincent. 

As he stood before me, glowing with feeling, I felt 
that it was for me to wipe that look from his face, cruel 
as it seemed, and my anger at the woman who had so 
deceived the boy by withholding from him the knowl- 
edge that she was married helped me to do the deed. 

‘** Vincent,”’ I said slowly, ‘‘ do you mean—do I gather 
from your ravings that you honestly —er—care for this 

erson?’’ I had risen to my feet, and as I spoke 
‘incent’s whole expression changed in a flash. 

‘* Your inference is perfectly correct,’’ he said. His 
face went white-and there was war in his tone, for he 
perceived that I meant trouble. 
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The necessity of saving the boy I loved from the con- 
sequences of his own folly took possession of me, and 
I was full of rage at Vincent and at that conscienceless 
woman in the gray gown who had entrapped him. 

‘* You fool,’’ I said, putting my face close to his 
square, cleft chin, ‘‘ why do you throw away your chance 
in life like that? What do you want to let yourself get 
entangled with an adventuress for? Don’t you know 
the woman’s married? She confessed to having one 
husband ; she may have a dozen, for all I know !”’ 

The inevitable happened, for Vincent, with a half- 
articulate cry like a wild animal, raised his clenched fist 
and struck at me. Fortunately for us both, he struck 
wildly in his anger and I caught the blow on my arm. 

‘* You liar!’’ he shouted, ‘‘ oh, you liar!’’ and in a 
rage that shook him from head to foot he rushed from 
the room and slammed the door. 

I was sick at heart as I stood staring after him to 
think that matters had come to such a pass between 
Vincent and myself. Although no man can hear himself 
called a liar, even by his best friend, without resenting 
it, still, when the first flush of my wrath had passed, I 
forgave him for it, for I knew that the heat of his pas- 
sion would permit no satisfaction but violence, pod of 
course, if he really cared for the woman, the words I 
had used were about the most insulting possible. How- 
ever, I had done what seemed to be my duty, and I only 
reproached myself bitterly for not having told him of the 
secretary’s marriage before his unhappy infatuation had 
gained such headway. But he had disarmed my first 
suspicions and I never dreamed that anything so serious 
was on foot. That was a restless night for me and it 
was dawn before I fell into a light sleep. 

When we met at breakfast the next morning there 
were no signs of the breach between Vincent and me, 
except his unusual pallor, which suggested to me that 
he, too, had spent a sleepless night. 

The girls were inclined to joke at our long faces, but 
so long as the meal passed off without disclosing that 
something was amiss between us I did not care. All 
day we saw nothing of each other, but this was not un- 
usual, as we always pursued different courses. I spent 
most of my time with Agatha Fourth, the only Honor- 
able, whom I found to be a really delightful girl and 
certainly the possessor of remarkable musical talent. 

In the evening the others went out to row on the lake, 
and left Agatha Fourth alone with me. She sat at the 
piano and played everything she could think of, while I 
lay on a broad divan where I could watch her. 
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I suppose that my bad night had something to do with 
the fact that I was boor enough to fall asleep while the 
beautiful Agatha Fourth was playing for me. Certainly 
I know that I was guilty of that appalling rudeness, for 
I was suddenly brought to a state of consciousness by 
the sound of a clock striking. I counted the strokes 
mechanically —there were twelve. I must have slept for 
hours and, sure enough, the room was dark except for 
the firelight, and my slighted hostess was gone from the 
piano-stool. As I was about to rise I heard voices, and, 
turning, I saw on the other side of the piano a man and 
a girl. The man was Vincent, of course, and I thought, 
as I looked at him sitting full in the bright firelight, that 
he had never looked so handsome. His evening dress 
showed off his superb athletic form to the best advantage, 
and his face was tresh and strong, with the bronze of his 
tan extending to the roots of his hair, which was cut 
close to conceal a wave in the gold of it. It occurred to 
me in a flash that his face had lost much of his boyish- 
ness, and he looked every inch a man. But it took me 
some time to realize that the girl who sat with him was 
none other than the secretary. 

At first I could not tell what it was that had so 
changed her, whether it was her shimmering white 
evening gown, or the gleaming bracelets, until at last it 
came to me in a flash that it was nothing more nor less 
than the glory of her hair that had wrought the trans- 
formation. I had never seen the secretary with her hair 
done any way but plainly and unbecomingly, but now it 
was dressed as I knew it should have been dressed long 
ago. She wore it low on her long, slender neck, rolled 
at the sides and rippling loosely back from her forehead, 
in shining waves and little willful rings held in place 
with big shell combs. 





When at length it dawned upon me that it was really 
the secretary who was Vincent’s companion, so breath- 
less was I with amaze that at first I hardly realized that 
I could hear perfectly what they were saying. And 
when I did realize it I wanted to rise and let them know 
that I was there, but on second thought I saw that I 
must have been there for so long that they would never 
believe that I had not heard the whole of their conversa- 
tion. Furthermore, it occurred to me that it might be 
well if I stayed to hear what Miss Marsh had to say for 
herself. 

‘** And so I calmly took the dress and put it on, just to 
amuse myself,’ I heard the secretary saying, ‘‘ and did 
my hair the way the others do theirs, you know. And it 
was so late I thought no one would find me here.”’ 

‘* And if I hadn’t left my pipe on the table no one 
would have found you, and [—think what I should have 
missed !’’ Vincent's voice was eloquent. 

on 

‘* Of course, it was very vain of me, very vain,’’ she 
went on; ‘‘ but you know when a girl has to earn her 
own living she gets a little tired of all work and no play, 
and sometimes the impulse to pretend she’s fortunate 
and happy and—and pretty’’—the secretary flushed 
under Vincent’s gaze as she faltered the last word, and 
hurried on—‘‘ and like the others—is so strong that it 
tempts her to deck herself out in borrowed plumes and 
sit in an empty drawing-room at eleven o’clock at night, 
enjoying the illusion for a brief hour.”’ 

‘* No,’’ said Vincent softly, ‘‘ I don’t think it was 
vain ; I think it was the most natural thing in the world, 
and—and I’m glad you did it,’’ he ended rather lamely. 

The secretary laughed, and I wondered what quality 
it was about the sound of that laugh that made Vincent 
rave over it. Then, as his eyes wandered to her hair, 
he sighed. 

‘* Why sighest thou, oh, furnace?’’ she smiled at him. 

‘* T was just thinking about something.”’ 

** About what?” 

‘* You don’t want to hear?” 

‘* But I do, and I will hear.’”’ 

‘* Allright, then.’’ Heturned on herswiftly. ‘‘ Iwas 
just looking,”’ he said, ‘‘at your hair. I’ll bet the 
angels have halos like that.’’ 

The secretary blushed. ‘‘ It’s horrid hair,’’ she said, 
giving it a vindictive little pull that only brought it toa 
more charming disarray. ‘‘ I hate the color of it. Why, 
when I was a child I never could bear to have the hero- 
ines of the fairy-tales have anything but golden hair, and 
I used to think mine was gold, and one day when I said 
so, and was told, ‘ No, your hair is red, not gold,’ | 
cried for days afterward.”’ . 

** You poor little thing!’’ he said, his face as full of 
sympathy as if those tears had just been shed. And for 
the life of her the secretary couldn’t help her lip trem- 
bling. It was absurd and she was very much ashamed 
of herself. Vincent broke the silence first. ‘‘ We might 
do a little on the ‘ Dead Barons of Wyckhoff,’’’ he sug- 
gested. It was evident that our affair of last night was 
uppermost in Wilfred’s mind, for his air was very 
abstracted. 

‘* No, thank you, my Lord. This is my evening off. 
I am no longer Miss Marsh, the secretary, but Miss 
Marsh, the lady of leisure.’’ 

**T didn’t think of it as work, and I thought perhaps 
you didn’t, either, when we did it together.’’ 

‘* Little boys shouldn’t think ; it’s a bad habit,’’ she 
said severely ; ‘‘ besides, you talk like‘ 1’ in the ‘ Dolly 
Dialogues.’ ” 

At this Vincent’s face grew desperate, and I saw that 
she had goaded him into asking her the question that 
had been on his mind all day, and I nearly fell off the 
sofa in my efforts to hear without being seen. 
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** Dol?” he said. ‘‘ Well, that’s because I’ve some- 
thing I’ve been wanting to ask you all day long. It’s 
something very personal, and, of course, I’ve no right 
—that is, you won’t think so,’’ the boy was stumbling 
pitifully, ‘‘ but I’ve got to know; it’s so hard to believe 
that you would do it deliberately. Is it true?”’ 

‘* Lord Wilfred,”’ said the girl, straightening up, ‘‘ you 
must speak more clearly if you want me to understand 
what you have been saying.”’ 

** It’s this,”’ said Lord Wilfred, facing her abruptly and 
terribly in earnest. ‘‘ Some one told me last night that 
you were a married woman. Is it true?’”’ 

I could not see the face of the secretary, but I could 
not help perceiving the ring of truth in her voice. 

‘*[’m not married,’’ she said simply. ‘I told Mr. 
Terhune so because I wanted to disabuse him of a false 
impression he was laboring under. But what is it to 
you?” P 

‘* This,’’ said Wilfred, and he leaned toward her sud- 
denly and grasped her hands and put-his face within an 
inch of hers—I could see by the firelight its look of 
determination and ineffable relief. The secretary gave 
a little cry and drew back. I conjectured that Wilfred 
was on the point of making an irretrievable ass of him- 
self, so I interrupted proceedings by knocking a book 
off the sofa and rising to my feet. At the first sound of 
the book falling the two had jumped to their feet and 
stood, the girl shrinking close to Wilfred, and Wilfred 
with his arm thrown around her. 

‘* Who goes there ?’’ he said sternly, as he discovered 
my figure in the gloom, and ‘‘Ah!— it’s you, Terhune,”’ 
as I came into the circle of light, in a tone I hope I may 
never hear from him again. 

As the secretary saw who it was she sprang away and 
was gone from the room in a second. 

‘*Well,’’ he said with a sneer, as the curtains closed 
behind her, ‘‘ eavesdropper, meddling as usual. What 
can I do for you?”’ 

I sat down on the stool. ‘‘ Sit down,’’ I said with 
quiet authority, ‘‘ and we’ll talk it over.’’ Hesat down. 
In moments like this he forgets his independence and 
remembers that at one time he used to obey me habitu- 
ally. I wanted to comfort him, but I knew my duty 
better. ‘‘ Vincent,’’ I said appealingly, ‘‘ don’t you see 
that it won’t do? She’s no match for you—a girl with 
no family and no money, and of her station in life. 
Give it up, I implore you. Think of your father. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 
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The Second of the New Stories by the Author of the “Juliet” Stories 


The Dixons 


Make Their House Ready for Some Very Rich Guests 


By Grace S. Richmond: With Drawing by Orson Lowell 


REAT guns, Sis —what’s the meaning of this? Come 
out of it. Come out of it, I say!”’ 

Lawrence Burnett paused in the doorway of his 
room —he was living for the present with his married sister, 
Mrs. Markham Dixon—and gazed in upon it, and upon 
his sister, wrath in every line of his young countenance, 
Louise, wrestling with a pair of window curtains which she 
was trying to take down, answered from among the 
draperies which at the moment enveloped her head: 

‘* This has to be done. You've had the windows open 
all summer and everything’s as dusty and dirty as if the 
room had never been cleaned.”’ 

** What of it? That didn’t bother you yesterday. 
have you done with my string of cravats? Where’s my 
shoe-box? Look here—you’ve knocked my pet pipe off 
the rack and chipped it— hanged if you haven’t.”’ 

‘* I’m sorry, but I couldn't help it. There’s such an 
awful lot to be done before they come, and I’d promised 
Delia a fortnight’s vacation before I got the letter, and she 
says—— Oh, wi// you help me get this horrid pole down?” 

Lawrence picked his way across the floor, crowded with 
misplaced furniture and piles of clothing from his closet. 
** What letter? Who’s coming?’’ he demanded, seizing 
the end of the curtain-pole and wresting it from the 
embrace of its natural support, the bracket. ‘* What’s my 
room got to do with it?” 

Louise sank upon the edge of the bed. Her head 
was tied up in a sweeping-cap, an apron enveloped her 
figure, her sleeves were rolled up. 
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‘* It’s the Heaths,’’ she sighed. ‘‘ It’s so unfortunate 
they should have chosen just this time. And cook’s 
sister’s going to be married. I’m so afraid she won't give 
up her vacation.’’ 

** Who’re the Heaths ?’’ 

‘* Why, you know!” Mrs. Dixon looked at him 
reproachfully. ‘‘ Those terribly rich people your Uncle 
Joe met somewhere, and begged them to stop and see us 
when they went through. Mark’s been doing some busi- 
ness for Mr. Heath, and his coming here is partly on that 
account. I——” 

‘* You’ve dumped all those trousers on the fresh waist- 
coat I was going to put on,’’ interrupted Lawrence in an 
aggrieved tone, withdrawing the article in question from 
beneath a pile of garments covering his bed. ‘‘ Look at 
that —creased straight across the front !’’ 

‘* T couldn’t help it, 1——”’ 

** Will you tell me what on earth my room had to be 
upset for? You aren’t going to put’em in here, are you?”’ 

‘* Certainly not— but there’s no knowing what they may 
see—and your door’s always open. Oh, don’t make a 
fuss! I’ve got everything — everything —to see to, and 
not a quarter enough time to do it in.’’ Mrs. Dixon rose 
as she spoke. 

‘* When do they come ?”’ 

‘* Friday.” 

‘* This is only Tuesday !”’ 

‘* Oh, of course, no man has any conception of what has 
to be done. _I didn’t realize myself until I began to look 
around. The guest-room matting is worn out—the rugs 
won't cover it. I’ve got to get new. Somebody's trunk 
had a ragged nail in the bottom, and cut a great gash just 
where it can’t be covered. There’s no use——’’ Her 
voice became lost in the depths of the closet, among a pile 
of blankets. 

Lawrence climbed over his desk to reach his chiffonier, 
which stood face to the wall. He wrested it into a position 
which allowed him to wedge himself behind it, wrench a 
drawer open, and get at a pile of handkerchiefs, from 
which he supplied himself. Then he made his way 
laboriously back. 

‘* Of course you know best,’’ he remarked politely, as 
he stood in the doorway. He raised his voice, that its 
tones might penetrate to the depths of the closet. ‘‘ But 
when I keep house, and hear that gilt-edged guests are 
coming, I shall concentrate my whole attention on giving 
"em a good time when they arrive, not on cleaning up the 
atti¢ and the cellar. But I suppose it’s no use talking to a 
woman,”’ he added in an undertone as he departed. 
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All day Louise Dixon worked. She was an accom- 
plished housekeeper, but she lately had been away for 
more than two months, and since her return the spirit of 
vacation had not fully been replaced by the enthusiasm for 
the details of housekeeping which ordinarily possessed 
her. It was not quite late enough in the season for the 
usual autumn cleaning. As she had gone about her pleas- 
ant suburban home, looking at everything with the eyes of 
her unknown guests, all sorts of unsuspected shabbinesses 
had started out to dismay her. A house lived in ‘‘ all 
over,’’ as the saying is, by a family which includes four 
growing children, must necessarily need frequent renewals 
in all corners. It seemed to the housewife, as she went 
critically about on her tours of inspection, that there was 
no part of the house which did not need more or less of 
such restoring. 

‘*T haven’t noticed our being so out at the elbows,”’ 
Dixon said, skeptically, at the dinner-table that night. 
**T thought we were in pretty good shape.”’ 

‘* We are—on the surface,’’ his wife responded ; 
least as far as any man would notice. 
will see!”’ 

‘* That’s always the howl,’’ Lawrence observed sagely. 
** You women do everything with your eyes on some other 
woman. What do you know about this Mrs. Heath? 
Maybe she’s blind in one eye.”’ 

‘** I fancy her always with a lorgnette.”’ 

** Oh, well—don’t let that worry you. They’re just for 
show— nobody can see anything through ’em. Mark— 
you had your den turned upside down yet?”’ 
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‘* It seemed to be standing on its 
head when I came home tonight, as 
nearly as I could tell. I couldn’t get 
the door open far enough to observe 
the details.’’ 

Louise flushed at Lawrence’s laugh. 
** T can’t bear to think there’s a place 
anywhere I shouldn’t want guests to 
see,’’ she explained. 

‘* You aren’t much like a girl | 
know,”’ her brotherwenton. ‘‘When 
she hears company’s coming she just 
opens a closet, chucks everything in, 
wipes off whatever furniture the dust 
shows on, puts some smashing bowls 
of flowers around, togs herself up, 
and is ready to give folks the hand. 
I found her out one time when I 
opened up the closet by mistake. So 
much stuff fell out I couldn’t shut the 
door again. Think that worried her 
any? Not much. She just laughed 
and said that closet always had been 
toosmall. Itell you that girl’ll make 
a jolly wife for somebody.” 

‘* Don’t you fool yourself on that 
proposition.’’ Dixon spoke de- 
cidedly, and his wife beamed at him. 


‘* Well, all I know is, I’d rather have a woman fresh and 
Louise always has 


lively than all fagged out with a headache. 
a headache when she’s been getting ready for company.”’ 
Mrs. Dixon smiled and told him not to worry. 
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** Oh, Lawrence!’’ she cried. 
I’m in the awfullest scrape. 
] 


come on an earlier train 
before I sleep, or I shall have the nightmare! 
** Gee whiz! Where’s Mark?”’ 
‘* Waxing all the floors. It'll take him all evening, and 


‘*Where’s Delia—and Mary—and your new waitress 
Got any rubber heels on her yet?’’ 


the Track Walker? 

His sister, who was hanging on his 
arm, half-pulling, half-pushing him up 
the stairs in her eagerness, turned and 
stared at him, a fresh cause for appre- 
hension making itself evident upon 
her expressive, pretty face. ‘‘ Oh, 
mercy, no! I keep forgetting it, ex- 
cept just when we’re at the table.’’ 

** You’d better look out for that, or 
your guests will be conscious of noth- 
ing but her thundering footfalls. She 
covers at least five miles each meal, 
I’m positive. Look here, what you 
pulling me toward that room for?”’ 

He stopped, looking with disfavor 
toward the open door of the stripped 
guest-room, whence streamed the 
light from all the electric burners. 
The most conspicuous object in the 
place was a great roll of white matting 
which occupied the centre of the floor. 
Most of the furniture jammed the hall 
outside. 

‘© If you only will be good, dear! I 
know it’s horrid to be bothered in the 
evening with such a job, just as you 
—I suppose you were going out?”’ 

Lawrence grunted an assent. 

‘*Delia’s postponed her vacation to 
accommodate me, but it makes her 
cross, and I simply. don’t dare 
Norah’s busy with the silverware, and 
Mary’s with little Arnold. With all 
the pounding she’ll have to stay within 
hearing, for he’s sure to wake up. 
Besides, she’s doing things in my 
room.” 

Lawrence sighed, discontentedly 
threw off his coat, and grudgingly re- 
moved his cuffs. With the air of a 
martyr he approached his task. 

‘*Got your tacks? You needn't 
ask me to sort out old ones.”’ 

‘*] don’t. Here are brand-new 
double-enders. There’s the new floor 
paper, in the closet. You'll really 
find it very easy.’’ Louise’s voice 
showed herrelief. ‘‘ Lay the breadths 
from north to south, this way, and be sure the pattern 
matches.”’ 

** Don’t see any pattern.’’ 

‘* Yes, there is—don’t you see those little wavy scrolls?”’ 

Lawrence mumbled his comprehension of the matter, 
and fell languidly upon his task. He very soon grew warm 
at it, for it was mild October weather. When one strip 
was in place he stood up and took off his waistcoat ; when 
the second had been laid he jerked loose his collar. 

‘* This is nice,’’ he said to himself, as he labored to 
match the wavy scroll pattern. ‘* Be too late to go over 
to Janet’s at all tonight.”’ 


But the second day 
of preparation was like unto the first, and the third excelled them 
It was on the evening of the third day, Thursday, that 
Lawrence, who had discreetly avoided being at home more than a 
sixteenth of his waking hours, forgot his precaution, and appeared 
in the lower hall just as his sister turned away from the telephone. 
He attempted to hurry upstairs without being observed, but it was of 
Louise made a rush after him, and caught him on the landing. 


‘* You will help me out, won’t you ? 
The guest-room is all torn up, and the 
new matting has come, and not the man to put it down—they can’t 
send him before tomorrow noon—I must have the room in order 
tonight, for there’s so much to do tomorrow, and if they should 
Anyway, I must see that room settled 
Won’t you - ‘ 


























“*1 Locked All the Doors for Fear Some 
One Should Come in and Catch Us at 
It. Come up Here, Dear’” 


He had been long engaged, it may be well to explain, 
in making a vigorous suit for the hand of Miss Janet 
Sutherland —a suit thus far unsuccessful. It may casily be 
comprehended that, as he had not laid eyes upon her since 
noon that day, to be kept from her side throughout the 
evening was to be indeed a trial to him. 

Presently his brother-in-law’s voice became audible in 
the distance, asking to know if the bathroom floor must 
be waxed also. Ashriek from somewhere in the region 
of the attic stairs assured him that without question it 
must. As Dixon passed the door of the guest-room he 
found himself hailed by a fellow-sufferer. 
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‘* You're at it, too, are you?’’ 

‘*T should say I was.’’ Dixon extended a hand 
enveloped in a polishing mitt. His other hand grasped 
a can of wax. His coat also was off, and a brown and 
white gingham apron enveloped him from head to foot. 
Lawrence sat back on his heels and regarded his brother- 
in-law with a grim smile. 

‘* Fun, ain’t it?’’ the younger man inquired. 

** Oh, great!”’ 

** Awful nice to have coupons with rocks. Makes a 
rocky thing of the whole business. Ever put down 
matting ?”’ 

Dixon nodded sympathetically. ‘‘ But it’s not so 
bad as carpeting,’’ he suggested. ‘‘ That has to be 
stretched.” 

‘* It’s awful on your knees, though. Mine are sore as 
fun already. And I’ve whacked my thumb five times 
trying to hit those infernal double-end tacks. Look 
here —think I’m matching this up all right?’”’ 

Dixon came in and surveyed the floor. ‘‘ Decidédly 
not,’”’ he said promptly. ‘‘ You've got this last strip 
upside down.”’ 

‘* Haven’t, either. The sides are exactly alike.” 

‘* Not on the edge. The wrong side of the edge 
makes the seam a ridge—see? Your first seam was all 
right.’”’ 

BY Oh, hang the stuff!’’ muttered Mr. Lawrence Bur- 
nett, regarding his work with a rueful countenance. ‘‘ I 
can’t take that all up. It'll never show. Lou’ll never 
notice it.”” 

** I'd advise you not to bank on that.’’ 

** Say—aren’t you tired of that polishing? Let’s 
change jobs. You know a lot more about this business 
than | d ’? The young man upon his knees looked up 
with a shamefaced sort of grin. 

‘* Not much I won't change; I’m nearly through,”’ 
and Dixon walked away. At this moment the doorbell 
rang. Simultaneously Mrs. Dixon appeared in the 
upper hall, meeting her husband with an alarmed 
whisper : 

** Oh, what if it should be a telegram saying they were 
coming tonight ?’’ 

‘* Nonsense —that isn’t likely.”’ 

‘* By jolly, that would be a go, wouldn't it?’’ burst 
smotheredly from the guest-room, and Lawrence 
emerged to hang over the rail with Mark and Louise, 
while Norah came through the lower hall. There wasa 
moment of suspense, then a mingled shout from the 
watchers, as Miss Janet Sutherland, carrying a big 
florist’s box, was seen to enter. 

‘* T locked all the doors,’’ admitted Louise, laughing 
relievedly, ‘‘ for fear some one should come in and catch 
us at ‘t. Come up here, dear,’’ she called. 
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The girl ran gayly up, the light showing her charming 
face and figure in relief against the dark wainscoting of 
the staircase, as she scanned the faces in the gloom 
above. 

‘* What are you all doing up there?’’ she cried. ‘I 
just ran over to bring you some flowers, knowing you 
were expecting company tomorrow.”’ 

‘* How dear of you! I’m delighted to have them. 
Will you excuse us if we all keep on?”’ 

oe | surely will. Can’t I help? Why, are you house- 
cleaning?’’ She was glancing from the two men, in 
their shirt-sleeves, to the mistress of the house, in full 
aproned regalia. Her surprise was justifiable, it being 
precisely nine-thirty in the evening. 

‘* Oh, no, we’re not house-cleaning,’’ Dixon explained 
carefully. ‘* We’re simply —cleaning the house.”’ 

‘* Goodness—and your house is always nice as nice 
can be. What are you doing it for, honey?’’ 

Janet came close to Mrs. Dixon and slipped an affec- 
tionate arm around her waist. The two, although ten 
years apart in age, were the warmest of friends. 

" on’t know why I do it,’’ admitted Mrs. Dixon. 
She had reached that stage of weariness in her prepara- 
tions when they all seemed to her futile and unnecessary. 
But, once well into them, there had been no way out 
but the long way. 

‘* Pll tell you why,’’ offered Lawrence, glad to rest 
his aching knees by sitting down upon a dressing-table 
which stood invitingly at hand in the hall. ‘‘ It’s all 
summed up in one word : She’s a woman.” 

‘* And by the time her guests arrive she’ll be wishing 
them dead and buried,’’ Dixon declared. 

‘*I do now.”’ The victim of these jibes laughed 
rather hysterically. 

** Oh, I know all about it. We always do the same 
way at our house. Give me an apron, Mrs. Dixon, do, 
and let me help.”’ 

** Good for you!’’ Lawrence said, and exhibited in- 
stant enthusiasm. ‘‘You can be of immense assist- 
ance to me with this matting. I’m getting all befuddled 
trying to match the pattern.” 
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Miss Sutherland smiled tantalizingly. ‘‘ I knowI can 
be of more use somewhere else,”’ > observed wisely, 
and was following Mrs. Dixon away. But Lawrence 
detained her. 

** Just give one haughty glance at it, will you?’’ he 
urged, and Miss Sutherland reluctantly looked in at his 

oor. 

‘* Chaste pattern, isn’t it?’’ Lawrence called her 
attention to the wavy scrolls. ‘‘So chaste it’s nearl 
invisible, and has to be chased all the time to get it 
—— Have | got it right on this last seam, do you 
think?” 

** It seems to be right. I should think you were not 
having any serious trouble with it.’’ 

‘‘T am, though. If you’d only help me with the 
matching up—— Hold on, don’t go! You—do you 
mind my saying you’re looking awfully—well tonight?” 

** | mind it very much,” said Miss Sutherland severely, 
‘* for it has nothing to do with the work you have in 
hand. Your sister is dreadfully worried. The least 
= can do is to get this room ready as fast as you can. 

know just how she feels about it.”’ 

‘** Awtully sympathetic with everybody but me, as 
usual,’’ mumbled Lawrence, reluctantly picking up his 
tack-hammer and sinking down upon his knees. ‘* Oh, 
don’t go yet! Can’t you spare me a minute and a half 
—if I keep pounding away every second?’’ He seized 


upon a double-end tack, placed it in position, and began 
to drive. 

Miss Sutherland watched him put in three tacks in 
silence. Then she hurried forward. ‘‘ You’ve put 
every one of those wrong,”’ she said, stooping over the 
spot. ‘‘ See there—they don’t catch this left edge at 
all! I thought if there was one thing a man could do 
it was to drive nails!’”’ 

Lawrence sat back on his heels and looked up at her 
as she bent critically over his botched work. He 
appeared indifferent regarding the matter. As Miss 
Janet thought it over afterward she acquired a strong 
suspicion that the whole thing had been a trick. For 
suddenly he dropped his hammer and caught at her 
hands, gazing imploringly up at her, collarless and in 
his shirt-sleeves, with his hair falling into his eyes, and 
said something under his breath. 

With an exclamation of reproach she wrenched her 
hands away, blushing warmly, and ran out of the room. 
Lawrence regarded the empty doorway with chagrin. 
‘* July— August, September, October’’—he mused 
miserably. ‘‘ Well, I’m going to try it again every three 
months. That’ll bring it in—January—and April. It 
appears to be all over for October.” And with a heavy 
sigh he picked up a screw-driver and absently pried out 
the misplaced matting tacks. 
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In Mrs. Dixon’s room Janet listened appreciatively to 
the recital of her friend’s anxieties. 

** It’s silly to care so much, of course, and I do think 
we live in fair comfort all the time, but—when you 
know your guests are used to everything on earth that’s 
elegant you do feel odd about having them see some of 

our makeshifts. For instance—it’s perfectly ridicu- 
ous, but I haven’t either oyster or salad forks, and I’ve 
got to have both—I mean I’m going to have both 
oysters and salad. If you knew how I hate to lay a 
row of ordinary forks, all the same size——’’ Louise 
laughed, but a suspicion of tears came into her eyes at 
the same time. 

** Let me lend you ours,’’ exclaimed Janet quickly. 
‘* There’s no reason in the world-——” 

‘* That’s dear of you—but I1—somehow I’ve never 
been willing to borrow such things—I mean to pretend 
to have them when I haven’t. That’s silly, too, of 
course— but—oh—don’t let’s talk about it. I’ve 
worked so ridiculously hard I don’t know anything 
tonight.’’ 

‘* [ll come over tomorrow and help you give the 
finishing touches,’’ Janet promised. 

‘** Oh, will you? I shall be so glad. I want you here 
at dinner tomorrow night—they come at six, and it will 
be such a help to have you. Lawrence ’Il exert himself 
much more if you are here.’’ 

Janet laughed and fell to work at the task Louise assigned her. 

Next morning early she cameagain. She remained all day, and 
her assistance, especially in the matters of arranging flowers, de- 
ciding upon points of table service, and the final disposition of 
furniture, pictures and bric-a-brac in the freshly-cleaned rooms, 
proved invaluable. 
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At five o’clock next evening Dixon departed for the station. 
The others arrayed themselves in garments befitting the arrival of 
guests whose first meal was to be a somewhat elaborate home 
dinner, and then sat down to wait. 

** Look at her,’’ jeered Lawrence, indicating his sister as she 
sank exhausted into a chair. ‘‘ Isn’t she in a hospitable frame of 
mind? Oh,I tell you, it’s no matter how little there is left of you 
to entertain your friends, if your house is only spic and span. 
Lou, seems to me’’ —he fixed his eye upon a small mahogany- 
topped table near at hand — ‘‘ I detect the millionth part of a speck 
of dust.’? He walked over to the table, pulled out his pocket- 
handkerchief and wiped the top with elaborate care. His face 
assumed a careworn and anxious expression. He gazed critically 
at the various articles occupying the shelf over the fireplace. He 
rearranged them, standing off to view the effect, then altering their 
positions, re-altering, restoring to their first places, finally dropping 
into a chair and shedding tears over the impossibility of attaining 
a pleasing result. 

‘You silly boy,’’ said Miss Sutherland, watching him with 
laughing eyes. 

Mrs. Dixon was faintly smiling. Lawrence proceeded to go into 
all manner of further manceuvres with the chairs, the rugs, and the 
small articles of adornment, wearing all the time such an air of 
utter fatigue and collapse that the onlookers finally became helpless 
with laughter. 

** Oh, dear,’’ he sighed, ‘‘ if they should come and see the flowers 
in that bowl tilted so far to the right, when every one knows the 
only correct way for flowers to lean is toward the left! That re- 
minds me — Norah,” he hurried to the door and addressed the 
imaginary figure of the waitress, ‘* you simply must not forget to 
enter the dining-room always with your left foot to the fore. As 
you tramp round the table accent with that foot, so you’ll know 
you’re right. Be sure never to leave anybody for an instant with- 
out a plate before ’em, no matter if you have to give ’em a pie tin. 
If you spill soup down anybody’s back don’t let it unnerve you, 
but grab up arug and wipe them off. Don’t allow anybody to 
catch your eye except your missus, especially not Mr. Lawrence, 
Norah — you’re such a giggler, you is 

‘*Larry!’’ His sister jumped out of her chair as the rattle of 
Dixon’s key was heard in the latch. Lawrence wheeled, drew his 
face into an expression of smirking welcome, and stiffened into 
ramrod correctness of position. Mrs. Dixon hastened into the hall. 

** Well, they didn’t come,”’ announced Dixon, entering. 

** Didn’t come!’’ Three different vocalizations of astonishment 
were hurled at him. 

** Don’t get excited. You aren’t out of the soup so easy as all 
that. A telegraph boy met me on the corner. _They’ll be here at 
nine, or so—train three hours late.’’ 

** Oh, for goodness’ sake!’? murmured his wife, and sank upon 
the hall seat. ‘*‘ The dinner will be spoiled.” 

** Shall you give them dinner at that hour?’’ questioned Janet 
doubtfully. 

** Certainly not,’’ counseled Mr. Burnett. ‘* That lets you out. 
Serve ’em bread and milk — with a hunk of cheese. That’s prob- 
ably what they were used to, anyhow, before they got rich, and 
they’ll enjoy a return to Nature.”’ 

‘*T must give them a hot supper, at least,’’ considered the mis- 
tress of the house, and hurried away to the kitchen. 
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Everything was rearranged in kitchen and dining-room to fit the 
altered situation, to the tune of considerable suppressed grumbling. 
Delia’s face had become that of a martyr; Norah’s was red and 
angry —her heels, which had not been rubbered, registered her 
emotions upon a suffering Hoor as she relaid her table. 

When Mrs. Dixon returned with Janet to the library, where her 
husband and brother had been beguiling the period of waiting by 
smoking before the open fire, they found Lawrence prostrate upon 
the couch. . 

‘*T’m all worn out,’ he asseverated with a gusty sigh. ‘‘ And 
my knees are so sore it hurts to have my trousers rub over them.’’ 





**T’ll wager they aren’t any sorer than mine,’’ observed his 
brother-in-law. ‘* I wouldn’t say much about laying five strips of 
matting, if | were you. If you’d waxed a hall floor, a dining-room, 
a library, a bathroom and a - 

** You had your knees on a sofa-pillow —I saw you.’’ 

** That was only toward theend. A man can’t stand everything.”’ 

** Lou,’’ moaned Mr. Burnett, rolling over carefully, so that he 
should not muss his dinner-coat, and eying his sister with his 
anxious expression again in evidence, ‘‘ are you sure there are 
plenty of clean towels in the bathroom? And it worries me so lest 
you may have failed to polish the inside handle of my closet door. 
Sometimes I think the furnace coal-shovel may not have been shined 
up with the scouring-brick. Right in the middle of the night I 
wake up and get so nervous wondering what if Delia didn’t wipe 
the dust out of the corners of the back stairs! And then again ——’”’ 





** By Jove, it’s time I started for the station again.’’ Dixon 
jumped up. ‘‘ Somehow a fellow doesn’t feel quite as hospitable 
going to the station the second time as he does the first.’’ 
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At ten o’clock he had not returned. At ten-thirty he rejoined his 
sleepy family at the fireside and announced that the belated train 
had arrived but that no Heaths had turned up. They waited until 
eleven, lest there be some mistake, then Lawrence took Janet home, 
and the Dixons went wearily to bed. 

** If they should come yet ——’”’ Louise shuddered as her head 
fell upon her pillow. 

** Don’t worry. They wouldn’t come here at this hour, anyhow 
— they’d go toa hotel. Go to sleep and forget them — confound 
them,’’ grunted her husband. 

It was precisely five minutes after the house clocks had struck 
midnight that a carriage rolled noisily up to the Dixon door. 
Louise, who had not been able to sleep from the very fatigue which 
demanded sleep, heard, and was on her feet in an instant. 

‘* Wh — what ?’’ gurgled her young brother, his repose disturbed 
by an emphatic sisterly hand upon his shoulder. ‘‘ G—get up 
again ?—— Not much! — Let me alone, I say! —Cut it out! House 
on fire? Let her burn ——”’ 

‘* Lawrence, you must wake up!’’ the agitated voice went on 
suppressedly vociferating in his ear. ‘‘ They’ve come —/hey’ve 
come — THEY’ VE COME !”’ 

‘* The blooming idiots!’’ Lawrence sat upon the edge of his 
bed and deplored the existence of human beings in the universe. 
‘* What’s the use of my getting up if they have ?”’ 

‘*] can’t call up the girls at this time of night. I’ve got to fix 
a luncheon for them, and you’ll have to help me, while Mark looks 
after them. Quick!’’ 

Ten minutes later the spectacle of Mr. Burnett, shambling about 
the pantry and storerooms in trousers pulled on over his pajamas, 
the suspenders dangling, his hair disordered, would have roused 
interest in the guests of the house if they could have seen him. 
He had refused positively to meet them that night. When he had 
set out the various dishes which seemed to him worth while, in- 
cluding sundry viands never intended by his sister for consumption 
by the Heaths, he helped himself liberally, and was discovered with 
his mouth full of chicken paté when Louise came hurrying out. 

** Oh, what a looking table!’’ she mourned. 

** Good enough for the jays at this time of night,’’ mumbled her 
brother thickly through the paté. 
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The doorbell whirred. Two minutes later Dixon appeared hur- 
riedly in the dining-room, where his wife was attempting to bring 
her table into an attractive condition with the plates and doilies 
Lawrence was protestingly handing her. 

** Lou’? — Dixon’s speech was rapid and slightly incoherent; 
something seemed to have moved him deeply —‘‘ they’ve had a 
telegram saying—they mustn’t stop—some business interests — 
he’s rather upset. They will have just time for a—for a— quick 
lunch and then they’ll have to go straight back to the station to 
catch the one-fifteen!’’ 

Mr. Lawrence Burnett collapsed. ‘*‘Oh, Lou!” he howled 
under his breath. ‘‘ Oh, Lou! Oh, this is too good! The cher- 
ished guests —the guests who are accustomed to elegance! Yip! 
Oh, aren’t you glad you cleaned my bedroom?” 

His sister pushed him into the pantry, where he sat down on the 
floor and applied his eye to the door-crack. The guests came out 
— Mr. Heath, millionaire, in a very dusty, much-creased coat, sooty 
collar and tumbled cravat; Mrs. Heath, a plain little gray-clad, 
elderly woman in the meekest of bonnets. They ate hastily and 
agitatedly, and the eavesdropper observed that they refused all but 
the simplest of their hostess’s fare. 

‘* Not at this hour, my dear, thank you,’’ said the low voice of 
the little woman in dark gray. ‘* No—I don’t care for coffee, 
thank you. If I might have just a glass of milk — oh, that will be 
very nice. A little of this beautiful bread —it’s all I want, my 
dear. Yes—we’ve had so much fussy hotel fare, it’s such a 
comfort to see simple food.’’ 

‘Well, now, Mrs. Dixon—I’m about as plain a liver as my 
wife,’’ declared the rich man, when she urged upon him various 
dainties. ‘‘ If you’ve really plenty of milk, that and a slice of the 
cold meat there—thank you —that will suit me toa T. Mighty 
sorry we have to serve you this way, but we won’t forget your 
midnight hospitality.’’ 

They were gone. Mrs. Dixon, her cheek warm with the kiss of 
the friendly little Mrs. Heath, her hand stinging with the hearty 
grasp of the genial big man in the tumbled cravat, sat down upon 
the bottom stair. Mark had gone to the train with the guests. 
Louise was too tired to move. She had forgotten the condition of 
her dining-room, forgotten everything except that it was all over. 
A remembrance of her days of preparation overcame her, and a 
tear rolled out from under her closed lashes. 
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A figure stole from the pantry into the dining-room and through 
into the hall. It paused before the other figure drooping upon the 
bottom stair. It hauled one suspender up over its shoulder and 
pulled the other out at arm’s length at the side. Standing in this 
jaunty attitude it made speech: 

**T tell you we’ve done it up in style. We’vea right to feel 
gratified that everything went off so sweetly. Weren’t they im- 
pressed? Gee—JI rather think they were. They /iked the lobster 
salad and the turkey a la Napoleon, and the Admiral Togo aspic 
mayonnaise. Oh, yes, they were all upset by the deliciousness of 
the bisque of casserole soup, weren’t they? It was like what they 
have at home, wasn’t it?. Oh, yes, it was. Bread and milk! — 
What did I tell you? What these howling swells like is codfish — 
and johnny-cake — and baked beans — and fried salt pork! ”’ 

Louise did not speak. Her brother put one leg up on the 
newel-post and ascended over it to the third stair. From here he 
remarked: 

‘* My, but I’m glad we got that new matting downintime. And 
the bathroom floor waxed. Didn’t I see a new bath-rug?’’ 

He shuffled on up the stairs. At the landing he paused and ad- 
dressed the air: 

** Looked stunning, didn’t they? The old man had on a collar 
of year-before-last’s cut. His trousers bagged at the knees. Nice 
old lady —I’ll bet she knit the stockings he wears. Mighty jolly 
folks —the kind that don’t care a sour apple for style— comfort’s 
their long suit.’’ 

At the top of the stairs he looked down at the silent figure at the 
bottom. Its pathetic attitude evidently touched his heart, for he 
suddenly descended in four flying leaps, gathered his sister into his 
strong young arms, and marched up the stairs with her. 

** About all in, aren’t you, Sis?’’ he inquired sympathetically, 
as he laid her on her own bed. ‘‘ Fired the last shot in your locker, 
eh ?— absolutely defenseless now! Well’’ — he stooped and kissed 
her —‘‘ I won’t rub it in any more — that is— not tonight!” 


NOTE —This is the second of a series of stories by Mrs. Richmond, each 
one complete in itself. The third story will appear in the next (the July) 
issue of The Journal. 
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The Josef Hofmann First-Prize Composition 
At Twilight: By Isidora Martinez 


For This Composition was Awarded, by Mr. Josef Hofmann, the Prize of Five Hundred Dollars in 
the Josef Hofmann Prize Competition for the Best Piano Composition by an American Composer 


The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this composition played in public provided the following credit is printed on the 


program in connection with the title: “‘By permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.’”? Under no other conditions may this composition be used. 


Andante penseroso. 
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For This Composition was Awarded, by Mr. Josef Hofmann, the Prize of Three Hundred Dollars 
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The Josef Hofmann Third-Prize Composition 
Prelude: By Mrs. A. Wedmore Jones 


For This Composition was Awarded, by Mr. Josef Hofmann, the Prize of Two Hundred Dollars in 
the Josef Hofmann Prize Competition for the Best Piano Composition by an American Composer 


The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this composition played in public provided the following credit is printed on the 


program in connection with the title: ‘By permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.” 
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‘*O Bells! from out the tower high, remote, 
What message rings from out each silv’ry throat? 
—What is ’t ye strive to say ?-— what legend tells 











Each deep resounding tone, O wondrous Bells ! 
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Under no other conditions may this composition be used. 
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The College Girl in the Country Town 


FTER the last ex- 
aminations’ are 
happily over, 


and the class-day lan- 
terns have been put 
out, and the diplomas 
have been distributed, 
and the farewells have 
been said sadly and 
gladly, the next thing 
for the college girl todo 
is to learn why com- 
mencement is called 
Commencement. 

This is, in part, be- 
cause it is at the be- 
ginning of life. The 
graduate is entitled to 
write after her name 
the academic initials 
A. B., which mean 
not only that she is a 
Bachelor of Arts, but that she has also made some small 
progress in the alphabet of society. She has mastered 
the first two letters, and is now ready to go to C and 
D, and so, perhaps in time, to Y and Z. 





When the Graduate Enters the “Wide, Wide World” 


UT Commencement is not only at the beginning of life 
—it is also at the beginning of a new kind of life. 
Here one ought to cross the bridge from passive prepa- 
ration to active performance. Up to this point the 
college woman has been chiefly occupied in acquiring 
and enjoying various kinds of culture. She has been 
devoted to herself, and so have most of her neighbors, 
especially her parents and her teachers. She has thus 
far occupied the centre of the stage. The world has 
appeared to exist for her benefit. She has become 
wonted to consideration and ministration. 

All this, however, has been but a transitory matter, 
having reference to the future. This is not life: it is but 
a chrysalis condition, preparatory to life. On Com- 
mencement Day life ought to begin in earnest. That is, 
the college woman should at that time emerge from her 
previous passivity and begin to do things. If she is now 
content to do nothing; if she settles down to the mere 
enjoyment of her privileges ; if she makes no use of that 
which has been given her for the good of others, she 
contradicts the best meaning of her education. To fail 
here is to make her college training a hindrance rather 
than a help to her usefulness and happiness. 

For privilege may be but an entrance into selfishness 
and discontent. 

Sometimes the effect of education seems to be only 
the unfitting of the college woman for her place at home. 
Her parents have made sacrifices for her sake which she 
but dimly understands. They have gone without that 
she may have. And by-and-by the college life is over, 
and she comes back to them. And they are not like 
the people who have been about her at the college. 
Secretly, she is ashamed of them, ashamed of their hands 
and of their clothes and of the awkward idionis of their 
speech and of their homely ways. Thus the tragedy 
begins. But the trouble is that she is trying to continue 
a kind of life which ought properly to have ended. She 
is still demanding that much shall be done for her, 
instead of busying herself to make such contribution as 
she can to the life of her home. 


Her Town is Likely to Misunderstand Her 


AM writing now particularly of those instances where 

the college woman lives in a country town. For the 
college woman in the city will have abundance of sym- 
po and encouragement and suggestion. She will not 
ve alone. She may easily join herself with many others 
of tastes and experiences and aspirations congenial with 
her own, and enter into social service in their company. 
But in the country town the privileged woman is apt to 
find herself solitary and misunderstood. If anybody 
needs help in the hard task of making the most of things 
she does. 

For while human nature is pretty much the same the 
world over, and there are good folk and bad in the 
country town as in the city, there is a difference in the 
conditions. In the country there are two conditions 
which do not enter with the same force into the experi- 
ence of the better parts of the city. One of these is the 
monotony of the life; the other is the content of the 
people. The days are dull in the country town, and a 
good many of the citizens are glad to have them so. 

The college woman goes back into the shady streets 
and tries to make herself at home again under the old 
sky. She has been living for four years in the midst of 
the best advantages of civilization. She has associated 
with cultured and congenial people who have been in 
sympathy with her aspirations and enthusiasms. She 
has been within easy reach of concerts and plays and 
lectures. Life has been rich and beautiful. But in the 
little town all things are different. The people with whom 
the college woman has been living have been interested 
in the affairs of the planet; they have discussed inter- 
national politics at breakfast. In the country town the 
people appear to be mainly interested in their neighbors, 
and conversation seems to be confined to the saying of 
small things about small people. _ It is like the difference 
between the pages of the ‘‘ London Spectator’’ and the 
columns of the ‘* Lonelyville Weekly Constitution.”’ 
The college woman is disposed to make fun of it all : 
she suggests that ‘‘ weekly’ should be spelled with an 
**a.”’ She remembers the jests about the ambitious but 
illiterate persons who talk of Hector and Andromash, 
and refer to Cupid and Sich and ask, ‘‘ What are 
Pericles?”’ But her neighbors have not advanced even 
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Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


so far as these interesting blunders. In Poker Flat, 
according to Bret Harte, men in their shirt-sleeves and 
without collars followed with enthusiasm the exploits 
of Ash-heels before the walls of Troy. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Mansard, who live next door, have never so much 
as heard of Achilles, nor of Troy either— excepting 
‘Troy, New York. 


To Her the Town Seems to Need Reforming 


T THE same time, while the college woman feels out 
of harmony with it all, and deeply dissatisfied, she 
is conscious of a call to change it. She is constrained to 
alter these narrow and sordid conditions. She must 
open the windows of Heaven and let in the sun and 
the wind. The first thing which she does when she gets 
home is to move the parlor chairs into new positions ; 
the action is a symbol of a general social mission. 

But when the college woman, in the first fine impulse 
of the spirit of service, sets about the betterment of the 
neighborhood, she finds scant sympathy. She has rea- 
son to remember the inscription on the tombstone in the 
Copps Hill burying-ground in Boston: ‘‘ He was an 
Enemy to Enthusiasm.’’ It seems to her that his 
descendants make up a majority of the population. She 
prays daily the old prayer: ‘* O Lord, make the indif- 
ferent different.’’ The case seems hopeless. 

Sometimes she settles down into an acceptance of the 
conditions. She feels that she is but wasting pearls. 
She withdraws into the pleasant company of her books 
and of her little circle of congenial friends, and lets the 
poor town go. And her years of education seem mainly 
to make her dissatisfied with her neighbors, and critical 
even of her own family, and out of sympathy with her 
surroundings, until she hates even the inoffensive clouds 
which hang above the sleepy streets. 

This is the result, however, of a series of mistakes. 
The first mistake is the unconscious assumption of a mis- 
sionary attitude, as who should say, ‘‘Good people, I 
am come to instruct and, if possible, reform you.”’ 
That inevitably offends human nature. No respectable 
person desires to be reformed. The young woman who 
makes her entrance into the country town, with her new 
manners, her new accents and her new gowns, and pro- 
poses summarily to amend the habits of people who 
were living there long before she was born, has but her 
labor for her pains. She may know much about nature, 
but her knowledge does not extend to human nature. 
She may be _ well acquainted with MHector and 
Andromache, with Richard Coeur de Lion and Mary 
Queen of Scots, but she is a total stranger to Johnny 
Jones and his sister Sue, and to Mr. and Mrs. Jones, 
their parents. The least touch of condescension will 
spoil the best-laid social plans. Even the endeavor not 
to be condescending is about as bad. There must be 
perfectly sincere and natural equality, giving and taking 
in even balance, the fact being plainly understood by the 
college woman at the beginning that she has quite as 
much to learn as she has to teach. 


People are Better Educated Than She Thinks 


OR a second mistake, which commonly underlies the 
first, is to assume that people are not well educated 
because they do not talk good grammar, or because they 
do not care for poetry. That is but the arrogance of the 
literary classes. It proceeds from the fallacy that all 
things which are really worth knowing are printed in 
books. The people who live in the white houses and 
behind the green blinds are not only ever so much more 
interesting than the college woman imagines, but they 
are also better educated than she hastily and foolishly 
thinks. They may not knowso much as she does about 
the arbitrary relation between the noun and the verb, but 
they know a great deal more than she knows concerning 
matters much more valuable and vital. Father Taylor, 
the sailor’s preacher in Boston, said of his neighbor, the 
philosopher of Concord, that Emerson would have been 
a greater man if he had only had a better education. 
For Father Taylor could not regard a man as being 
properly educated who did not know the difference 
between a marlinespike and a bowsprit. In the same 
reasonable way a guide in the Adirondacks spoke with 
much contempt of the attainments of James Russell 
Lowell. He said that Lowell was the most ignorant 
man whom he had ever met. It all depends upon the 
point of view. 
At best the college woman is but imperfectly informed. 
Some things she has been trained to teach, but more 
things she must learn. It is true that some of the people 
of Lonelyville would seem ignorant enough in the society 
of New Athens, but let the be-spectacled instructors in 
the college at New Athens come to Lonelyville and they 
will find themselves at a like disadvantage. Can the 
professor of biology harness a horse? Can the college 
president milk a cow? Let the college woman, then, as 
a believer in the wholesome doctrine of the sisterhood 
of man, join with all due humility and democracy in the 
life of the country town. Let her take the town just as 
it is, and consider it in the light of her college lectures 
on sociology. She will find helpful and hopeful forces 
in it which she had not suspected. She will discover 
that already there are groups of good people who under 
various circumstances are doing what they can for the 
improvement of themselves and of the community. The 
right thing for her is to join quietly with them, and be 
patient. Much good work is spoiled and many oppor- 
tunities are missed by going ahead too fast. The wagons 
of the country town may very properly be hitched to a 
star but not to a comet. 

The most fruitful service is that which is rendered in 
the spirit and in the manner of Him who set the supreme 
social example. See how He begins His work in an 
alien and hostile community by the natural process of 
making personal friends. Thus He gathers about Him 


a little group of men who are almost all of them taken 
from the same neighborhood, and are brothers and 
cousins and companions and partners in business ; and 
for a long time He seems to be doing little more than to 
become thoroughly acquainted with them and to take 
them into His confidence. Thus they come to look at 
life from His point of view and the reformation of the 
race begins. ‘The women of the social settlements are 
following that example. The heart of their method is 
simple neighborliness. Without ostentation or adver- 
tisement, and without the preparation of elaborate plans 
beforehand, they begin by getting acquainted, they 
make friends. ‘Then little by little they learn what to do. 


What She Would Like the Country Town to Be 


HE college woman has already some ideal of what the 

country town should be. She anticipates the time 
when her town shall have a public library and a public 
gallery of prints and photographs of the best pictures, 
and music in the summer evenings on the green, and 
concerts and lectures, readings and classes, plays and 
dances, and a Woman’s Club for the study of current 
events and books, and a Farmers’ Club for the discus- 
sion of agricultural science and economics, and a Boys’ 
Club with games and debates, and a branch of the 
Chautauqua Circle, and a Singing-school, and a Neigh- 
borhood Guild for the betterment of the town politics 
and the advancement of the town interests, for the con- 
struction of good roads and the planting of hedges by 
the side of them, and the preservation of trees and the 
adornment of the place, until the country town is awak- 
ened and alert, po properly discontented with itself, and 
at last becomes an interesting and delightful and _ profit- 
able place to live in. The natural history of the place 
will sometimes be a point at which to begin —its rocks 
and plants, its bugs and birds; or the human history, 
collecting its original traditions, preserving the passing 
knowledge which is now in the memory of the oldest 
people, and which will be lost unless somebody looks it 
up and writes it down. 

If I were a college woman in a country town I would 
join some already existing society, if it were nothing 
better than the Sewing Society of the parish church. I 
would try to enter so heartily into the work which I 
found there that at the end of six months I might have 
fairly won the right to make a modest suggestion, and 
have learned wisdom enough to know what to suggest. 
Then I would say, ‘‘ Let us have a magazine club,’’ or 
‘Let us look up the early history of the town,’’ or what- 
ever else had come into my mind after half a year of 
prudent and fertile silence. 1 would do nothing alone, 
or from the outside, or for the people ; but always with 
the people, as a codperating member of a group. Some 
of my plans I would carry to the minister and the doctor 
and the selectmen. Concerning others I would write 
for counsel to Mr. George W. Cable, of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, or to Mrs. Kate Morris Cone, of Hartford, 
Vermont, or to Mrs. Laura E. Richards, of Gardiner, 
Maine, who know about these things from practical and 
successful experience. I would put up my father to 
enter his name on the mailing list of the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington and thus to bring the 
Farmers’ Bulletins with their new ideas to the attention 
of his neighbors. I would suggest to my mother — but 
this is a delicate matter, this endeavor to improve one’s 
parents ; it is better to try one’s prentice hand on other 
people’s parents. 


Her Usefulness Depends upon Her Personality 


ORE and more, as this service is undertaken, as the 
college woman interprets her privileges as opportu- 
nities and tries to be of use in the neighborhood, she will 
realize that her usefulness depends upon herself; not 
upon what she has read in books and learned by heart, 
but upon what she is, upon her character, her personality. 
When she fails it will be for lack of that in herself which 
should commend her plans to others: and when she 
succeeds it will be.by reason of that subtle, personal and 
spiritual quality which has enabled her to gain the confi- 
dence and the affection of others. And that depends, in 
most cases, on religion. It is a matter of the soul. It 
grows out of that indefinable consciousness of the unseen 
and eternal, and that sense, even in the homeliest tasks, 
of being a fellow-worker with God, which dignifies and 
uplifts and beautifies all social endeavor. It is what 
Jesus meant when He said, ‘‘ For their sakes I sanctify 
Myself.’? For their sakes, for the right doing of His 
work, He kept Himself sensitively responsive to the 
spirit of God. 

The college woman must do that. She can no more 
meet her opportunities as a privileged woman without 
that than she can play a violin without instruction. 

Browning’s ‘‘ Christmas Eve ’’ begins, you remember, 
in the little plain church of the country town, out of 
which the mind of the poet wanders into the wide world, 
visiting the laboratories of philosophers and the lecture- 
rooms of critics, seeking spiritual satisfaction, only to 
return at last to the homely company of poor worshipers, 
praying ungrammatical prayers and listening to illogical 
preaching, but blessed in spite of all by His divine and 
satisfying presence, who promised to be wherever any 
two or three are gathered in His name. 

The college woman will learn how true that is, I hope. 
She will enter with all honesty and earnestness into the 
religious life of the community in which she lives, follow- 
ing as far as she can along the path thus marked, and 
going on beyond if she is able. The other way lies dis- 
content, and idle complaining, and intellectual and social 
Pharisaism and selfishness, and all manner of social and 
domestic distress. This is the way of life and blessing 
and efficient service ; wherein one asks, ‘‘ What shall I 
do, then ?’’ and gets an answer and the strength to fulfill 
it straight from Heaven. 



































THE PRESIDENT 


A Department Presenting the Attitude of the President of the United 
States on Those Vital Public Questions Affecting the Interests of the 
Home, by a Writer Intimately Acquainted and in Close Touch with Him 
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The Man President Roosevelt Works For 


OES the President of the United States work for any- 
body? Certainly; in the conventional phrase of all 
campaign oratory he is ‘‘ the servant of the people.’’ 

But this, like most phrases of its kind, is chiefly resounding 
words. Still, President Roosevelt is somebody’s servant, 
does work for somebody, for the simple reason that every 
human being, as he starts on a day’s work in the morning, 
has in mind, unexpressed and undefined though that may 
be, somebody for whom he is working. This begins in 
childhood. ‘The schoolboy would rather have his school- 
teacher see him perform some feat of valor with a basebail 
than anybody else in the world, because he is constantly 
thinking how he stands in her estimation. This principle 
goes out into life. 

‘Lhe millionaire owner of a great newspaper once told 
a managing editor whom he put in charge of it: 
‘* Remember that you have just one reader.”” The news- 
paper’s subscription list reached thousands. Its owner 
merely meant that the editors should do their work with 
an eye singled to pleasing him, since that meant pleasing 
the subscribers whom he had come to know. He per- 
sonified, in a concentrated form, the thousands who 
glanced over the pages of his publication, and he wanted 
the editors to have his personality in mind, instead of 
trying to think out the diverse lines into which the 
thoughts of thousands of readers might ramify. This is 
illustrative of countless vocations and avocations in life. 
The most independent man is working for somebody. 
The coupon cutter, as he wields his shears in that envied 
ask, is working with a view to meeting the wishes of 
somebody whose approbation he desires. He may not 
realize this influence, but it is there all the same. 


President Roosevelt has Carried This Thought so far as 
to have in his library a mounted picture of the man whom 
he is working for. It is the figure in the newspaper 
cartoon reproduced on this page. ‘‘ Reading His 
Favorite Author’’ is the way the cartoonist describes 
his scene. The President sees it from a different point 
of view. It is his employer who is sitting there, the 
man he is working for; the home whose welfare he has 
in mind is pictured there. The sturdy characteristics, 
moral and intellectual, which the President thinks he 
discerns in the furnishings of that simple room, make it 
the sort of household that is typical of his aims in the 
Presidential office. 

Better than anybody else, this weather-hardened, plainly- 
dressed elderly man, who is poring over his newspaper in 
the picture, is representative of the sturdy yeomanry with 
whom the President’s life-work has been associated. Mr. 
Roosevelt has no use for the ‘* professional workingman’”’ 
of the Debs type. He is wearied by the agitator who is 
howling against the rich, with reason and without, but 
who howls anyhow, and because they have been prosper- 
ous where he has failed. The President has an equal 
contempt for the easy-living, luxurious man, who in his 
selfishness has become brutally indifferent to the rights of 
others. ‘There are thus two classes of the community 
whom he detests so keenly that he could not work for 
either of them. Paraphrasing the words of the prayer of 
Agur, ‘‘ Give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with 
food convenient for me,’’ the President asks for neither 
the tireless agitator of the poorer classes, nor the indiffer- 
ently selfish son of luxury among the higher. He likes, 
instead, those of all classes who lead the strenuous life, 
when that is interpreted as the one of worthy work. 


When the President Looks on This Picture, as it hangs in 
his library among countless other trophies of his campaigns 
in peace and in war, he idealizes its subject. The old fel- 
low, as the President sees him, is not envying people who 
have electric-light bulbs hanging over them in festoons, 
instead of his kerosene lamp; nor does he envy those 
who walk on Turkish rugs, instead of the home-made 
mat at his feet, braided in the household out of scraps of 
cloth garnered from the worn-out garments. This ‘‘ old 
boy”’ is not trying to pull anybody else down ; he is work- 
ing just as hard as he knows how, and doing his duty as 
he sees it. He wants certain affairs in the Government 
improved, not so much because existing conditions are 
injuring him, but by reason of his inherent love of what is 
fair and just. He was old enough to fight in the ranks in 
the Civil War, and he feels for the honor of the flag. His 
service may have been in the Union or, if a Southerner, 
in wearing the gray; this makes no difference in the 
President’s idealization of the old fellow. His sacrifices 
of that period of national stress have impressed him 
with the meanings of the national emblem which now 
floats over a reunited country. He wants it maintained. 
He is glad to have a sufficient navy, because he wants his 
country to do her duty in the world. He is proud of the 
name ‘‘ American,’’ although pride is an emotion of which 
he says little. 


This Old Man for Whom President Roosevelt Works wants 
the railroad rate bill because he thinks it square. He does 
not envy the rich, but he wants them to make their money 
with as clear conscience as he is earning his. He is not 
much on Civil Service reform, tolerating it in good humor 
as one of the fads of a somewhat opinionated President. 
There are a few exceptions to this: he has been robbed 
pretty systematically on his life-insurance policies. He has 


suffered a little from the Beef Trust, whether he raises cattle 
or buys table beef. He has suffered a little from railroad re- 
bates, such as those given to some of the trusts. He ought 
to have had alcohol freed from taxation for use in the arts 
and industries. He hates to think that his country, by a 
system of taxation, virtually restricts alcohol, among the 
hundreds of uses for which Nature fitted it, to the solitary 
use in which it is so wickedly harmful to the human race. 


HIS FAVORITE AUTHOR. 





GY COURTESY OF «+ 


THE CHICAGO CHRONICLE ** 


As the old man ponders upon some of the causes by 
which, in a material way, his condition might have been 
bettered, he decides not to worry much concerning that 
side of it ; but he is aroused Jest injustices may rot out the 
moral fibre of the American people. That is the su- 
premely important thing with him. It is not strange that 
President Roosevelt thus pictures in idealistic dreams the 
subject of this cut, for he has thought out many of those 
problems himself. In his effort as Governor of New York 
to make a big street railway pay a suitable tax his chief 
concern was not so much to get from the corporation its 
proper contribution to the public needs, as his belief that it 
would be a very unhealthful influence in the community to 
have before it the example of immense wealth escaping its 
share of the public burden. Persons who handle things 
honestly prove comparatively free from corrupt attack. It 
is the millionaire whose skirts are not clean that becomes 
an easy mark to the blackmailer; thus these evils are 
compounded. 

From experience in every Legislature of New York in 
which the President has served, and from what he has 
heard of other Legislatures, he has become convinced that 
for every one case where a big corporation tries to get 
improper favors by corrupt means, there are twenty cases 
where members of the Legislature try to get something 
out of the corporation because it is rich, and supposed to 
be an ‘‘ easy mark.’’ The callousness of the public con- 
science regarding the efforts to blackmail the corporations 
is responsible in no small part to the tendency of the 
corporation itself to act corruptly. 


President Roosevelt had an Experience early in life which 
was most illuminating, and the old man in the picture is 
pretty well informed as to the existence of such evils. 
When Mr. Roosevelt was only twenty-five years old he 
served as chairman of the Committee on Cities in his third 
term in the New York Legislature. A great public serv- 
ice corporation wanted more terminal accommodations. 
These were highly necessary in the public interest. Mr. 
Roosevelt offered to throw himself into the struggle, pro- 
vided the corporation would agree to adopt no questionable 
methods in its effort. Roosevelt took up the fight and 
failed. Enough of the lawmakers to control the situation 
refused to budge until they had been ‘‘ seen.”” The news- 
papers laughed at the delay as a huge joke, and wondered 
what the corporation meant by proceeding in such a dilatory 
way. It seemed to be taken for granted that, because it 
was a corporation asking the privilege, a handsome price 
should be exacted. The task was turned over to another 
man, experienced at Albany, who was not an oversensitive 
soul. Soon the tramp of armies was heard. All the black- 
horse cavalry saw the merit of the proposal now. The 
newspapers laughed again at the situation, treating the 
sudden change in the lawmakers’ mind as a huge joke. 

This is the sort of procedure which the old boy in the 
picture, with his plain American common-sense, realizes 
to be very dangerous. He sees that honesty cannot be 
a one-sided proposition; that neither class in society 
can carry the banner alone. He dismisses a hired man 
who does a dishonest thing for him, realizing that the 
employee who would be dishonest on his side one day is 
liable on another day to utilize the same license in the 
other direction. 


Nobody Should Infer from the President’s Attitude toward 
the man in this picture that Mr. Roosevelt is without 
appreciation of the refinements of life. He is most exqui- 
site in his tastes. He has filled the White House with 
good books and good pictures, and is a patron of good 
music. He has steadily defended the restoration of the 
old mansion, made by the New York architects, who have 
been severely criticised for their extravagant outlay by 

professional friends of the people in legislative halls 

and in the journalistic corps. The President has never 
planted the front yard of the White House with pota- 
toes to show his love of practical agriculture. In fact, 
no President has gone so far in maintaining the dignity 
of the Presidential office. He has wanted the White 

House to be a model of the refined home. He realizes 

that the old fellow in the picture, as a part of his 

respect for the honor of the flag, would want this to be 
the case, and would rejoice in the exquisiteness of the 

White House lawns, and the perfection with which flowers 

and electricity combined to make the mansion beautiful 

on its festive occasions. 


Many People Regard President Roosevelt as a curious 
mixture of the aristocrat and the democrat, but that is 
because they do not catch the consistent theory with which 
his whole scheme of life is regulated. His children go to 
the public schools, even while he is the President of the 
United States, something never before heard of. It has 
its disadvantages. The small boy’s comments on political 
themes, in answer to the general information questions of 
the teacher, are widely passed about in the neighborhood 
as indicative of the conversation of the Roosevelt house- 
hold. Governesses and private tutors within the house 
would prevent any impressions going out which might 
some time be embarrassing to the President ; but this is 
not his way. He went out into life himself. 
As a ranchman he ate at the same board with all sorts 
of characters of the frontier. His own servants at Oyster 
Bay would never think of sitting at the table with him, 
although they are more cultivated people than many who 
were his companions in other circumstances. At Oyster 
Bay he knows everybody. ‘The local clam dealers are in the 
Masonic lodge to which he goes ; he meets them, because 
he likes their whole-hearted ways, and because he wants to 
keep in touch with the every-day life of the people of the 
country, so that he can know their thoughts and motives 
and better perceive how to lead popular sentiment more 
effectively in the larger policies for which he is working. 

The President’s service in the Cuban War belonged to 
these experiences of life. It put him into kinship with 
the American veterans of all wars, and into historical 
touch with the soldiers of every historic epoch. He 
worked with his hands out in the round-up. He never 
took odds of anybody. He had his own string of horses 
and he rode them. No one could say that he shirked 
any task that came up because it was disagreeable or 
dangerous. If others had no sleep at night he was one to 
share in the deprivation. 


It Might Strike One as Odd that the type of man pictured 
in the accompanying cartoon should take kindly to such a 
bundle of opinions as Mr. Roosevelt. That the cartoonist 
was correct, however, in describing a Roosevelt message 
as the work of the old fellow’s ‘‘ favorite author ”’ accords 
with easily-observed facts. The election returns show this 
in a most astonishing way. The Roosevelt majorities of 
1904 form a distinct high-water mark in American political 
history. But this is not the only evidence of the aftinity of 
Mr. Roosevelt and the hard-headed practical man of the 
every-day life, in the factories and on the farms, down in 
the mines, out over the ranches, pushing into the forest or 
carrying on the thousand activities which make up our 
complex modern life. 

In the New York Legislature, inthe days of Mr. Roosevelt's 
youth, his associates were not the pampered sons of leisure 
of Fifth Avenue, nor the labor agitators of Troy and 
Schenectady. The members who took to him— getting 
under the influence of his leadership to a greater extent than 
they themselves realized — were the hard-headed, square- 
dealing, common-sense men, who were representing con- 
stituencies, and not in politics as their business of life. 
Many of the relations then formed have remained most 
pleasant. Every few days somebody blows into the White 
House on a trip from New York who was an associate in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s early life ; these people are all polite enough 
to say that they are not surprised by his occupation of the 
Presidential office, or by the stupendous majorities with 
which the country accorded him that commission. ‘They 
realize his hold upon the person of sober judgment, right 
purposes and worthy aims. And such persons are in a great 
majority in this country, as they probably are everywhere. 


It Makes a Wide Difference with an author in the field of 
fiction what classes of the community pronounce him their 
favorite. The ‘‘ best-selling book ’”’ of the week is the test 
of success with competitors for immediate distinction in the 
realms of current literature. No less important in the 
domain of public life, in the questions of the nation and of 
the nation’s part in the world’s civilization, ts it to become, 
with those who are after all the governing classes of an 
Republic, ‘‘ the favorite author." That is why the Presi- 
dent so greatly enjoys this cartoon ! 
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ORAWN BY MARY FRATZ 


When the Daisies Come 

HE recurrence of warm weather has 

brought again to the churches the prob- 

lem of outdoor entertainment. A Daisy 
Lawn-Party sometime during the summer 
when the fields are white with these flowers 
is possible for any country church, and this 
first suggestion in response to the question, 
‘What shall we have?”’ is both pretty and 
easily carried out. The invitations to one 
given last June were made in daisy shape 
of white Bristol-board with yellow centres; 
daisies were brought in armfuls for decora- 
tion; and ice cream, stamped with a daisy 
design, and daisy cakes helped to carry out 
the idea. But the prettiest and newest idea 
was in the way the lanterns were made. These 
may be made of white cardboard or wooden 
boxes, cutting out the petals of a daisy and 
putting white paper back of them, inside the 
box, and round centres with yellow paper back 
of them ; or yellow paper may be placed back of 
the petals and brown paper back of the centres. 
The effect when lighted is very pretty. 


A Personal Invitation 


N ATTRACTIVE invitation will goa long 
way toward making the annual strawberry 
féte a financial success. It is always good 
policy to make an invitation to such an affair 
as personal as may be, and a Pastor’s Aid 
Society in New York State gave such an in- 
vitation in a novel way. 

The supper was served on a lawn just out- 
side of the city, which was reached by a subur- 
ban car line. ‘he society purchased cut cards 
about six inches by six and a half, of light- 
weight cardboard, not highly sized, so that it 
would take color nicely. The members then 
made a pattern of a big strawberry with stem 
and one or two calyx leaves on each side of 
the stem, projecting somewhat irregularly so 
as to give a pretty shape to the berry. Next 
they cut out the berry and, using it for a pat- 
tern, marked around it on each piece of card- 
board, leaving an outlined berry on each. To 
color the berries, as water-color paint was 
rather expensive, they used first a wash of red 
ink, applying it with a brush. When this had 
dried they shaded each one with cardinal dye 
solution. The green for the leaves was also 
put on with a solution of dye, but some touches 
of water-color in darker tones were used to 
improve the shading. Then the berries were 
cut out and were sent to a printer for the 
verse of invitation, which read: 


Begiuning at four in the afternoon, 

On into the evening, the last day of June, 
Delicious strawberries just like me, 

Made into shortcake, good as can be, 

Will be served with other things nice to eat. 
Now, won’t you come to enjoy the treat, 

At the home of the ’s, Fayetteville Road? 
A quarter's the price. Any car will unload 

At the door. We'll meet together — we three — 
You, the Fourth Church Aid Society, and me. 





The printer used what type he had in periods 
and dots to serve for seeds, and arranged 
them very artistically. A one-cent stamp 
carried a card to each member of every fam- 
ily in the church, so each one felt personally 
invited, and many more attended the supper 
than would have responded to a general in- 
vitation. 


Money-Making Teas 


CANADIAN Ladies’ Aid Society made a 

great success of a series of Talent Teas. 
These may be given on the church lawn, or at 
the homes of the individual members as 
‘* Porch Teas’’ if preferred. 

The hostess chosen for the afternoon pro- 
vides her guests with a cup of tea and some 
small biscuits or sweet buns, for which each 
is supposed to pay five cents. Each of the 
ladies is expected to bring some small con- 
tribution, and these are placed on a prettily- 
arranged table and sold, the proceeds going 
to the hostess, to be donated by her to the 
society’s work. The articles brought are 
nearly all suitable for the tea-table and of a 
kind which the average housewife would have 
to buy: home-made bread and buns, tea- 
biscuit, jelly, fancy cakes, and so on. The 
hours are usually from three to five, and may 
be enjoyed by a great many of the church 
people as well as the personal friends of the 
hostess for the day. This is also a good way 
to introduce to the church the strangers who 
come into its neighborhvod. 


Good Times 


on the Church Lawn 


By Virginia Hunt 


Recreation Day 

E ARE a small church in a suburban 

town, and our young folks wanted a 
lawn-party; our Ladies’ Aid wanted to have 
a supper. The pastor suggested, ‘‘ Have 
both, and have them on the same day.’’ The 
Busy Woman added: ‘‘ Nearly all the people 
who live on the street where the church stands 
belong to our church. Let us open up the 
whole street, and Jet each family have a part in 
the affair.’’, The work was planned, and cir- 
culars and posters giving details were printed 
and distributed, their heading reading: 


RECREATION Day! 
FUN FOR SUMMER BOARDERS! 
OUTING FOR HOUSEKEEPERS! 
REST FOR THE WEARY! 


So on a certain Saturday the sound of the 
lawn-mower was heard, and the following 
Tuesday we completed preparations for our 
entertainment. We hung our Japanese lan- 
terns across the entrance to the street and 
diagonally across the lawns and intersecting 
streets, and put up all the flags and bunting 
we could secure. At the homes where there 
were no special features the lanterns alone 
added to the attractiveness of the street. 

Approaching the scene of festivity the vis- 
itors were greeted by strains of national airs 
played by a band sta- 
tioned on a porch near 
the end of the street. 

One lawn was for 
croquet, and farther 
down the street two 
were given up to bean- 
bags and tennis. A 
vacant lot was fitted 
up with see-saws, 
swings, and a lemon- 
ade well. A lawn 
* with a big tree was 

reserved as a nursery. 
Up in the tree was a play-house that could be 
reached only by climbing a ladder. A big rock- 
ing horse in this nursery was for the use of the 
children, and for the very little ones a hobby- 
horse chair. At the gateway to one residence 
an attractive young lady in Japanese costume 
invited patrons to enter and drink a cup of 
tea. The spacious veranda of the next house 
was converted into an Oriental bazar where 
articles were sold on commission. The tired 
housewife was glad to find in front of an- 
other residence a cake sale where she could 
buy home-made cake and also buns. On an 
adjoining lawn the rush for the candy-table 
proved that one had come none too soon to 
secure the favorite article. The sign ‘‘ Rest 
a While’’ appealed to the elderly or the weary, 
where one thoughtful lady had arranged easy- 
chairs and gave every one a welcome. 

Opposite the church was a house witha 
piazza opening from the sitting-room in which 
there was a piano. This piazza was used for 
a platform, and at three o’clock we gave the 
first of two fifteen-minute concerts, the second 
one at three-thirty. 

At four o’clock outdoor sports were in 
order: potato, three-leg and wheelbarrow 
races. At the same 
time a party of city 
boarders near by 
sent an order for 
coffee, which we 
served for them with 
cake and ice cream. 

‘But see, here 
comes a little don- 
key. It’s alive,’’ 
shout the children; 
and every one who 
pays three cents may ride up and down the 
street. Some loaned automobiles were also 
on hand for one-mile rides at a small price. 

At six o’clock all were ready for the supper, 
on the church lawn, of cold meats, salads, 
biscuits, fruit, cake, ice cream and coffee. 

After the June twilight faded we lighted 
our lanterns, and with the aid of the electric 
lights of the town, and colored lights burned 
at different points along the street, the scene 
was gay indeed, with crowds of people busily 
moving from one attraction to another. A 
musicale in the audience-room of the church 
closed one of the most satisfactory of enter- 
tainments. We have been asked to make a 
yearly feature of Recreation Day. 





“We Three —You, the 


Society, and Me 





The “Rose” Program is 
on the Reverse 
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A Snap-Shot Social 

HE Snap-Shot Social must of necessity be 

held in the afternoon, and would make a 
good Saturday half-holiday affair, especially 
if some of the young boys can be interested. 
There is pleasant anticipation in planning for 
it, and working up the attendance is pleasant, 
for people like the idea of ‘‘ being taken”’ 
free, and all is likely to be well where every 
one is continually minded to look pleasant 
and be prepared to be snapped. Pleasant 
memories are insured by the pictures taken, 
and may be shared with absent friends. 

The chief animation of the social is the 
contest. Prizes may be offered for the best 
results on special subjects which require haste 
and humor, as well as for the more studied 
effects, for instance: 

The largest number of recognizable people (in one 
view). 

Old Folks Away from Home (Grandparents). 

Young Folks Away from Home, 

Big and Little Folks at Play. 

A Random Shot. 

The Unkindest Cut of All. 

A Wood Cut. 

Our Leaders. 

To person appearing in largest number of views (not 
derogatory to photographer). 

To person making the largest amount from orders, 

At the outdoor meeting take the pictures 
and select the judges. At the exhibition later 
show all pictures submitted to judges, num- 
bering each. Permit each person to pick a first 
and second choice from each special subject. 
The judges give a report and award the merit 
prizes; the report of the ‘‘ pick’’ may then be 
given, and the award, ‘‘ Popular mention.”’ 

This social can be easily carried out in a 
young people’s society where all are ac- 
quainted and socials are regularly on the 
calendar. 


The Rose in Song 


HE quartette choir of a New Jersey church 

gave a Rose Musicale last June which was 
a decided success. This was held indoors, 
but the program is so Junelike that we give 
it here, and the entertainment might easily be 
transferred to the lawn. 

The pulpit was a garden; the effect being 
carried out by obtaining a wagonload of low 
bushes, on which were wired hundreds of 
pink-paper roses. These were placed in large 
pots and jardiniéres. 


the receptacles. 
garden we had an immense umbrella covered 
with roses and vines, under which the quar- 
tette sat on rustic benches. The organ was 
hidden from view by strings of Japanese lan- 
terns. A small tree placed at each side of 
the pulpit helped to give the whole scene a 
delightful wood-and-garden appearance. 

The program was entirely the rose in song 
and story, and was printed on the reverse of 
a piece of thin Bristol-board trimmed to fit a 
rose about five inches and a half by four cut 
from wall-paper. The program follows: 


Organ Selections 13 Fe Sine Sooo. 


Quartette . The Red, Red Rose. 


Reading Old-Fashioned Roses. 

Solo. Life and the Rose, 

Duet Go, Pretty Rose. 

Solo. Nightingale and Rose. 
Reading Decoration Day on the Place. 
Solo. Yellow Koses. 


Quartetle : Tell Me, Roses. 


A Floral Social 


HE lawn of the home where this social was 
held was lighted by Japanese lanterns, and 
hammocks, lawn swings and rustic seats gave 
a restful, inviting appearance to the grounds 
and added to sociability. One of the pretti- 
est girls of the society, dressed in white and 
crowned with a wreath of flowers, represented 
our Fairy Queen. She was seated ona rustic 
chair decorated with foliage from the woods. 
At the entrance two little girls dressed as 
fairies pinned a flower on each person. A 
small admission fee was charged and a sealed 
envelope given to each person. When this 
was presented to the Queen one’s fortune was 
revealed. Music enlivened the evening, and 
the vocal and instrumental selections were: 


May Morning . Denza 
Ce. = 4g sk ge et ee Mendelssohn 
The Sweetest Flowerthat Grows. Hawley 
FlowerSong ..:. =. Lange 
Sweet Bunch of Daisies Owen 

(Four little girls carrying daisies) 
Deep in a Rose’s Glowing Heart . Nevin 











The low branches were | 
broken so as to cover the floor and also to hide 
On the right-hand side of the | 











CANNED MEATS 


come nobly to the rescue 
when cook walks out or 
guest walks in; indispen- 
sable for summer luncheons 
—for the picnic hamper. 
And for sandwiches! 
Snowy slices of bread, 
spread with golden butter, 
with delicious layers of 
bertibedé Ox Tongue or 
heribedé Neal Loaf form 
a feast that would tempt 
the prince of epicures. 
hetibdedd ~Nieats are al- 
ways ready to serve; deli- 
cately seasoned. 
Here are some appetiz- 
ing hot weather dishes: 








letibeae Ox Tongue may be 
prepared in a variety of dainty 
ways:—As shown above, with 
center of creamed cauliflower, 
tastefully garnished with your 
favorite dressing. 

—Or with macaroni; with 
boiled rice ; in salads and sand- 
wiches; sliced and heated, or 
broiled,and served with sauces. 











A Above 
is pictured one of the many 
ways of serving this choice 
product. Also served with 
macaroni timbale; or spread 
on triangles of hot toast with 
hard boiled egg; and there is 
nothing more delicious for 
sandwiches or salads. 


beiBeaé =~ Neal Loaf. 
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Sandwiches 


Our beautiful and interesting little 
book, “‘Sandwichies,’’ one of fourteen, 
is invaluable to the housewife as an 
aid to the everyday family provision- 
ing and a guide to home entertaining. 

It contains many useful recipes for 
toothsome sandwiches, with hints as 
to serving. 

Itis free. Ask your dealer fora copy. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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A Houseboat Vacation for a Dollar a Day 


How a Party of Nine People Spent a Delightful 
Vacation at a Cost of Only One Dollar a Day for Each Person 


AST summer nine congenial people, four 
men, four women and a boy, decided to 
try the experiment of a two-weeks’ vaca- 

tion on a houseboat. The result proved full 
of delightful and jolly times, and the party 
returned wonderfully benefited in health. 

The trip was made on the Delaware Divi- 
sion and Lehigh Canal from Bristol, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Mauch Chunk and return, a distance 
of about two hundred and twelve miles. 

The houseboat was small, the inside dimen- 
sions being about twelve feet by twenty, and 
six feet eight inches from floor to roof. A 
curtain divided it into two rooms, which were 
completely arranged and fully furnished with 
all the paraphernalia for light housekeeping. 


By Phebe Westcott Humphreys 


The broad, wooden seats along the sides, 
when raised, disclosed four canvas-topped 
beds with a generous supply of bedding. At 
night the men camped on shore in a tent, 
with the exception of three stormy nights, 
when, after anchoring near a town, the 
women gave up their quarters on board to 
them, and spent the night at a hotel. 

The rent of a small, furnished houseboat, 
tent and canoe; the hire of a horse for motive- 
power; the purchase of a ‘‘ permit,’’ which 
included the cost of canal toll through the 
numerous locks; and the daily food supply — 
these were the only necessary expenses. 

The men assumed full charge of the boat, 
and the women attended to all the details of 


housekeeping. 
at the towns and farms along the canal, and 
the horse was fed and stabled each night by 
the generous farmers, who also supplied milk, 


The food supply was secured 


butter, eggs and vegetables at small cost. 
Here is what the trip cost: 





Rent of Furnished Houseboat $50.00 
** Tent and Canoe —s 5-00 
Horse Hire ($1.50 a day, 14 days) 21.00 

Stabling and Food for Horse. . 3.50 

Permit, including all Canal Tolls 7-11 

Food Supply . : oo 40.00 
Total Expenses. . $126.61 


On the basis of a party of nine, each per- 
son’s expenses were $14.07 for the two weeks, | 
or about $1.00 a day. 
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from Bristol, Pennsylvania, on the canal trip. 
artist, for obvious reasons is not shown. 


The attractive little houseboat and eight of her passengers ready to start 
One passenger, the camera 


Start. 


What a scene of peaceful content is shown here! 
refreshing sleep every one is bright and happy and eager for the day’s 
See how friendly the boy and the canoe have become. 


After a night of 
































the sleeping-quarters of the men. 


Such close contact with Nature must bring the needed rest, with the duties 
of houseboat-keeping to add just the right touch of variety. 


The tent shows 


Just before entering one of the canal locks. 
Lehigh River in the foreground and the verdant mountains in the distance, 
gives an idea of the picturesque country. 


This view, with the broad 



































The faithful motive-power 
mosquito netting and straw bonnet. 
sleek and fat with the rest of the party. 


for the houseboat in his humane garb of 
As the stops were frequent he became 


thrilling experience. 


In climbing the mountains by canal some of the locks were quite deep. To 
be raised or dropped from fifteen to twenty-five feet in the little boat was a 









































There were busy times in the earlymorning. Removing the night coverings 
from the “ upper deck,’ loading the tent and bedding, and preparing break- 
fast furnished pleasant employment for all hands. 


The expedition was an object of great curiosity to the small boys who gathered 
in gleeful numbers whenever a stop was made for supplies, or to feed and 
water the motive-power. 
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Cargo 
of 


Sweets 


Laden with riches 
from the Isles of 
Spice, with spoils 
from the Land of 
the Bee, what 
confection brings 
so rich and sweet 
a cargo to the 


waiting palate as 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


Exquisite confec- 
tions that accord 
with every des- 
sert, that hold 
fresh 


for the expectant 


enjoyment 


guest, and add 
new refinements 


to the pleasures of 


the table. 


In ten and twenty- 


five cent tins. 


FESTINO 


—Another 


tion shaped like an 


confec- 


almond, yet not an 
almond, but really 
an airy texture of 


shell enclosing a 


delicious kernel 
of cream. 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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ob Are-B en), 


OFA ws Gr JANE Ache COVER 


HE question of bieakage has brought out 
T an interesting interchange of opinions. 
Here are some of the conclusions reached 

by JOURNAL readers. 

‘* To do right, honestly, any one who breaks 
anything belonging to another should re- 
place it, just as much as you or I would replace 
something broken belonging to another per- 
son. But—how can it always be required of 
a helper on the wages she receives?’’ 

‘ [have had one helper for five years. She 
is a good housekeeper in every way, except 
that she breaks and cracks a great many 
dishes. I have never scolded her nor asked 
her to pay for any of them, for I know she 
feels very badly after she breaks anything; 
on several occasions she has gone to her room 
and cried, and at Christmastime or on my 
birthday she usually presents me with some- 
thing similar to what she has broken, for 
which I always thank her and which I appre- 
ciate very much.’’ 

‘*In this, as in most other problems, each 
household must be a law unto itself. It 
seems to me if I were in the helper’s place I 
should prefer to make good any damage I had 
done.”’ 

‘*] believe that there are better ways of 
preventing breakages than by charging for the 
articles broken. If the cause is nervousness, 
produced by timidity, the housewife can as- 
sist her helper to overcome the timidity, and 
the cause is removed. If the household as- 
sistant does not understand how to handle 
dishes it is well to teach her that glasses 
should be rolled in hot water, that china 
should be dipped in it, that ice-cold dishes 
should not be put in hot water, that dishes 
should be washed and wiped a few at a time 
and not piled until a large pan is full, that 
they should not be crowded or piled promis- 
cuously on the table or shelf, and to avoid 
unnecessary hurry in handling them. If the 
cause is carelessness the case is well-nigh 
hopeless. I can think of no better way to 
make an assistant consider her ways than to 
tell her that unless she breaks herself of the 
habit she must find another situation. Almost 
any intelligent girl would prefer to break her- 
self of a bad habit rather than lose a good 
home.’’ 


“Your Readers May be Helped,” 
subscriber, ‘‘ by the experience of an acquaint- 
ance here. She has a larger house than her 
needs require, so she fitted two back rooms 
for light housekeeping, and let them to a 
childless married couple. The husband de- 
parts to his work very early, so that the 
wife’s bit of morning work is done by the 
time the rest of the house is up. As much of 
the remainder of the day as is necessary she 
acts as housemaid for the larger household, 
for her husband takes his luncheon with him, 
and gets home late in the evening. When 
the employer’s dinner is on the table the 
‘maid’s’ work is done. The dishes are left 
in the sink until the following morning. 
The wages are the same as would be paid to 
any girl, the rent of the extra room being 
paid for by the two meals which she eats at 
home. My friend thus secures the services of 
an older, more experienced woman, who is 
content and happy in the society of her hus- 
band in their own little domicile and in the 
knowledge that she is helping to establish the 
chance for independence which is coming 
by-and-by. She does not run nights, and 
her employer is absolutely at peace concern- 
ing her moral welfare. Doubtless this ar- 
rangement could be made by many, to the 
infinite advantage of employer and em- 
ployee.’’ 


writes a 


The Employer has Usually had greater 
opportunities for education and culture and 
for overcoming difficulties than her less 
educated employee, and in some cases she 
recognizes that increased opportunity brings 
increased responsibility. One housewife, who 
realizes this duty, writes: 

‘“T was so touched by my colored cook’s 
patient inquiry this morning, ‘Do you know 
anything good for burns?’ She went onto 
toll me that her three-year-old girl was badly 
burned yesterday. Her ignorant friends had 
put salt and cornmeal on her hand, and she 
cried till four in the morning. When ex- 
hausted she fell asleep. About a year ago 
she was horribly burned by irons on a char- 
coal furnace, has had pneumonia twice, and 
nearly cut her thumb off a week ago. Her 
grandmother is feeble-minded, her aunt takes 
in washing, and her mother cooks and sup- 
ports the family. 

**It came over me with a sense of physical 
weakness, the thought of all the money that is 
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wasted on senseless amusement, when human 
beings suffer so. If I could start a day 
nursery for colored children here what a boon 
it would be to the ignorant mothers who 
regard their poor, uncared-for children simply 
as burdens. They are half-clothed, half-fed, 
and made to do labor suitable for grown 
persons, at tender ages. My cook’s oldest 
child washes, scrubs and cooks, and is only 
six years of age. 

‘* They are with us to stay, and I should 
like to do something for the helpless colored 
children. I lost a dear baby by burns, and I 
feel so much for those who are unattended by 
the care he had, and who must suffer from 
neglect. You may publish this letter if you 
choose, so that it may reach some heart that 
will respond.”’ 


Writes an Employer whose maid is in her 
fifth year of service: ‘‘ My one general prin- 
ciple is to treat my worker exactly as I should 
wish to be treated if I were in her place, and 
I firmly believe this principle to be the best 
possible lubricant of the household machinery. 
We live in acity house with four flights of 
stairs, with ten rooms in constant use, and 
these facts alone mean that much considera- 
tion must be given to the one worker. Mary 
has Thursday and Sunday afternoons and 
evenings; she occasionally goes out on other 
evenings; she receives her friends in the 
dining-room, which is on the same floor as 
the kitchen, and there are no restrictions 
upon her company, for it is not necessary to 
make any. 

‘* For the first six months of my married 
life I did my own work, having a woman 
come in to wash and iron and scrub, and I 
did this largely for the purpose of finding out 
for myself how much time is actually required 
for household work properly done. I believe 
the experience thus gained has been a large 
factor in the pleasant relations I have been 
enabled to establish and maintain with the 
girls who have worked for me. In every 
case my care and thoughtfulness for them has 
resulted in an equal care and thoughtfulness 
on their part for me.’’ 


An Employee Writes: ‘‘ You said in THE 
JOURNAL that housewives should not give di- 
rections to one helper through a third one. 
I’d like toadd that helpers should not discuss 
their employers or talk about them to each 
other. Nothing makes more trouble or worse 
spirit in the house and leads to such scenes 
as one leaving on account of some one else 
who is employed.”’ 


A Cook, Who Says that she has had an 
opportunity to know both employers and 
employees thoroughly, writes: ‘‘ Until the 
domestic worker and the employee get to- 
gether and talk, and do business, there will 
be trouble. We workers agree to do cer- 
tain things for a specified sum. Say, for 
instance, I engage at general work for a 
family of five at twenty-five dollars monthly. 
The first week, company from up State in- 
creases the family to seven, and they stay 
four days. The next week some one comes 
to luncheon three times, and company for 
dinner on Wednesday. Now, as I am being 
paid for five in family, what reason is there 
to expect me to serve seven? IfI engage two 
quarts of milk daily shall I demand an extra 
bottle at same price? This is the solution of 
the question: specified pay for what you do, 
and reasonable hours. Twelve hours is quite 
enough for any one, and more is exhaustion. 

‘* Let us make an agreement and live up to 
it. Let the domestic worker know what is 
her due, and exact it, and in return live up 
to her agreement. If it is a written one so 
much the better.’’ 


“We Hear So Much about intelligent 
workers,’’ writes a maid, ‘‘ but I do not think 
the folks are ready for them. I am a great 
reader, and have spent many a lonely hour in 
the kitchen because my room is too cold to 
sit in, but yet my folks never give mea 
Sunday paper or a magazine, and yet they 
confide in me as though I was a member of 
the family.’’ 





“What is Your Experience?” 


An employee asks this question: ‘‘ How 
often can a girl sit in the kitchen and enter- 
tain her company and not be interrupted?’”’ 
Will the housewives and helpers answer 
this by telling THE JOURNAL how they 
arrange this matter of callers ? 











Some Questions | am Asked 


General-Housework Girls 

Why do not girls go into general housework ? 

In my experience of ten years help has never 
been so scarce. A 


4. 


Agents have sent me the following reasons 
for this scarcity: ‘‘ Girls are specializing. I 
have a surplus of waitresses and chamber- 
maids.’’ ‘‘ Stores, factories and offices have 
girls who would otherwise be in housework.’’ 
‘*The many so-called business schools are 
flooding business men with typewriters and 
stenographers who can never make a success 
in these fields, and, knowing this, they en- 
courage these girls to pay tuition.’’ ‘‘ The 
educational facilities are now so much greater 
in all parts of the country that girls who used 
to come to the city looking for work are now 
content to stay at home.’’ ‘‘ Housewives are 


demanding young, attractive girls, where the 


former demand used to be for settled persons. 
Young, attractive girls demand too much free- 
dom and enjoy life too much to settle down 
to the routine of general housework.’’ 


Learning to Cook 
I am a Southern girl, just married to a 
Northern man, and I wish to be a good house- 
wife as well as a wife. Do you think I could 
learn by getting a reliable cook-book, or do 
you advise a cooking-school course ? 
MRs. Y. 


I am sending you the names of two good 
cook-books, and of a monthly magazine that 
will give you some good hints. Standards of 
cooking-schools vary so greatly that I do 
not know whether those in your neighborhood 
are of practical vaiue. I am mailing to you 
the catalogue of a correspondence school of 
household science that I can recommend. 


A Dish-Washing Machine 

Will you kindly tell me where I can obtain 
a dish-washing machine for use in the kitchen 
of my boarding-house ? Mrs. E. F. G. 

If you will send me a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope I shall be glad to send you 
by mail the address of a firm that manufac- 
tures a dish-washer to be run by hand power. 
It is comparatively inexpensive, takes up very 
little room, and is quite satisfactory. Please 
let me know whether a hand-power machine 
is what you want, or one run by electricity. 


A Girl from the Netherlands 


Is there any way that I can getan immigrant | 
girl from the Netherlands? I am willing to | 


teach her English. =. VAN H. 


Very few Netherlands women come to this | 
country, and those who do land have come | 


because they wish to join friends here, and 
naturally wish to remain with them. I tried 
for three months, without success, to find a 
Netherlands employee for a housewife. 


Household Employment Abroad 


Why is there no domestic problem in Europe 
when we have such a serious one in this coun- 
try? 


You are misinformed if you have been told 
that there is no domestic problem in Europe. 
I have a collection of recent newspaper clip- 
pings from foreign papers showing the 
seriousness of the problem. It is, however, 
much more of a problem in this country. We 
have no American peasant class from which 
to draw our household workers. The Amer- 
ican spirit of equality and independence 
leads native and immigrant girls alike to 
avoid a calling in which personal service is 
required. Employers in Europe take their 
responsibility more seriously. In Germany 
the Women’s Union, which corresponds ‘to 
our Federation of Women’s Clubs, has pri- 
vate se. ig agencies in most of the cities 
and towns. In Germany, too, domestic em- 
ployment is controlled by the Government, 
and employers are better housewives and are 
better qualified to train their employees than 
in this country. These are some of the rea- 
sons why the problem is less serious in 
Europe than here. 


The Managing Housekeeper 


I have no special training for any kind of 
work, but have had ten years’ experience in 
managing my own home. Do you think I 
could get a position as managing house- 
keeper? F. dn 

The position of managing housekeeper is 
greatly indemand. An employer who adver- 
tised for such a helper told me that she re- 
ceived two hundred and forty-seven replies. 
But working housekeepers can always find 
paying positions. 








SAD IRONS 


AN IRON FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Handsome 


Laundry Tools 


No woman can see the beauty of Asbestos 
Sad Irons without desiring to have a set of 
them in her laundry. 

And “handsome is as handsome does.” 

The elegant polish of Asbestos Sad 
Irons is not intended for the sake of appear- 
ance only—but for the sake of making 
possible handsome work. 

No other sad iron on the market to- 
day can equal the “Asbestos” in bril- 
liance and smoothness of finish. All 
metal parts are substantially plated with 
nickel that won't peel off. 

And the ironing surface of an Asbes- 

tos Sad Iron! It has the smoothness 
and polish of a mirror. An iron that 
will glide over the most delicate fabrics 
without catching and pulling the goods out 
of shape — just think of using an iron with 
such a surface! 

Every artisan delights in beautiful tools 
that do beautiful work. You will be de- 
lighted with Asbestos Sad Irons. 

No more handsome and useful wedding 
or anniversary gift can be found than the 
‘‘Asbestos French Cabinet.’’ Bear 
this in mind when the occasion of 

giving presents occurs. 


Flounce Iron 
The Asbestos Flounce Iron is a 
neat, four-pound iron with an 
extended nose for ironing plaits, ruffles, etc. 

This iron does the work for which it is 

intended in a manner that cannot be 

equalled by an iron of any other shape. 
Other styles of 
Asbestos Sad Irons are as follows : 

Laundry Sets.— For general ironing. Five dif- 
ferent combinations of square-heel and double- 
pointed irons — three to a set. 

Pressing pow For plain, heavy goods. The 
weight is such that all you have to do is to guide 
the iron — it does the wor 

Sleeve Iron.—A theee-pound iron for light work. 

French Set.—A Sleeve, Flounce and Polishing 
Iron packed in a neat wooden box ; for light 
lroning. 

Shirt Waist Set. Tue ee pound irons 
packed in a neat w 

Tourist Iron.— A jens iron - pressing ribbons, 
laces, etc. 

Asbestos Family Cabinet.—A complete iron- 
ing equipment containing seven irons in a finely 
fini ardwood case. re is an apart- 
ment for each piece where the irons can be kept 
free from dust and ss Pa * and out of the way. 
An elegant gift ry and French Sets 

can also be had ia gt? cases. 


p 
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Asbestos French Cabinet 


Call on any hardware or 
Sad Iron Waxer Free house - furnishing goods 


dealer and ask to see Asbestos Sad Irons. If your 

dealer has them in stock, or if he hasn't, send us his 

name and we will send you our booklet and a sad iron 
waxer free of charge. 


The Dover Manufacturing Co. 


Sole Makers and Patentees of Asbestos Sad Irons 
Box 702, Canal Dover, Ohio 
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Vacation Living in the Woods 


HESE cabins are presented to THE JOURNAL’S readers as suggestive of the wonderful charm and freedom of summer living in 
| the woods. Moreover, they are the right things in the right place—the spirit of the woods being evident in the simple lines and 
rustic effects. Here one may relax and allow Nature to heal and restore in her own way, and on her own ground. 
While THE JOURNAL cannot supply building or floor plans of these cabins, with the help of an intelligent builder and whatever local 
materials may be at hand these plans can be easily reproduced, or modified to suit special conditions. 


Several of these designs could 
be built for as low as $150, and none need exceed $500. 













































































An interesting, bark-covered cabin in the mountains of Pennsylvania. This 
little place with its simple rustic porch and climbing vines is picturesque as 
well as practical. 


What a wealth of fragrance this Rhode Island cottage must enjoy when its 
prolific wistaria vine is blooming. Does not a vacation in such an atmosphere 
appeal to you? 










































































Although this rustic cabin is not far from New York City, it is so secluded A well-built cottage, an inviting front porch, fresh air, and the cool green of 
that one’s comfortable old clothes may be worn without fear of being criticised ° the wooded mountains — where can be found a stronger combination to insure 
by any neighbors. rest and pleasure ? 













































































Camp life in one of these dainty shingled cottages could not prove otherwise Most appropriate for vacation living are the tents of this interesting colony in 
than attractive. There is much to interest and to see when Nature provides the Adirondacks. The rough frame superstructures are covered with canvas 
such wonderful surroundings. to give double protection. 






























































The quiet of the woods cannot feel offended at this exquisite little cabin, Near a mountain lake stands this lodge constructed of logs set upright in 
which is ideally located on a Long Island estate. It is built of unbarked logs mortar. Although unpretentious it offers comfort inside and an environment 
and has a shingled roof. brimming over with summer diversions. 
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What has to- 


morrow in store 
for you? 


That depends a good 
deal upon what you 
have in store for your 
stomach. 


You cannot build a day’s work 
on a bad breakfast. You cannot 
reach the goal of success by fol- 
lowing the crooked trail of hap- 
hazard eating. 


It is not how much you eat 
that counts — it’s how much nutri- 
ment your stomach gets out of 
your food. 


Meat is good, but you cannot 
live on meat alone— it is lacking 
in starch. 


Potatoes are good, but you can- 
not live on potatoes solely —they 
are lacking in fats. 


Eggs are good, but you cannot 
live altogether on eggs—they are 
lacking in acids. 


Fruits are good, but you can- 
not live entirely on fruits — they 
are lacking in mutriment. 


Apwwezo 


is good, and you can live on it 
exclusively if you wish, because it 
contains a// of the necessary food 
elements in absolutely correct pro- 
portions to give your system 
proper and substantial nourish- 
ment. 


And, in addition, Apitezo con- 
tains vegetable iron, which is Na- 
ture’s own tonic for energizing 
the body and m: untaining a full 
supply of health- giving blood. 


Apitezo for breakfast is the 
proper beginning of a successful 
day, because it 1s a// nutriment, 
and so easy to digest that it never 
induces that sleepy feeling which 
accompanies the use of many 
other foods. 


Apitezo is a crisp, delicious 
cereal, to be eaten with milk or 
cream, and it supplies the maxi- 
mum of nourishment with the 
minimum of work for the digest- 
ive organs. 


Try it for thirty days, and you 
will want to eat it always. 


Apitezo Biscuits, 15c the pack- 
age. Apitezo Grains 10c the 
package. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 


Made by the Manufacturers of 
Quaker Oats, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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The Th 


By Alice Preston 


OW can I make this sum- 
mer an enjoyable one?”’ 
About this time of the 
year I get so many letters con- 
taining questions like that 
‘IT have only a short holiday; 
what shall I do with it?’’ or, 
‘I shall have no holiday at 
all. How can I make the 
summer more bearable?’’ 
Well, if I were a fairy god- 
mother you should each have 
a splendid trip of some sort, 
and at least a month of entire rest and recre- 
ation, by the sea or in the mountains; but 
since I am only a girl like the rest of you, 
and must plan and think things out, just like 
other girls, let us ‘‘ put our heads together,”’ 
as my Aunt Matilda says, and see what can 
be done with the summer. 


We All Need a Change 

CHANGE of some sort! That is the very 

first thing to plan for. Every one of us 
needs a change, and every one of us must 
have it somehow. ‘That much is settled. 
Count over your pennies. Have you enough 
to get away for even a little while? If so do 
not think twice about it. I cannot tell you 
where to go, because you all live in such 
different parts of the country, and have such 
different needs; but I do advise you with all 
my heart to spend the money and go. 

When I was just a growing girl I was al- 
ways emptying my iron money-bank to buy a 
book or a picture or a trip to the hills or the 
shore. This gave my dear little Aunt Matilda 
some concern, and the idea that I was grow- 
ing rather extravagant. But my Uncle Ezra 
once said, ‘‘ No, she isnotextravagant. Alice 
just has her own way of spending money, that 
is all. She comes home with a second-hand 
book, maybe, or a bunch of field daisies, per- 
haps, instead of a bargain in shirtwaists or 
ribbons; and that is all she can show for her 
money; but you cannot see the air castles and 
dreams, and the blue sky and sunshine and 
fields, and a hundred other things that that 
money has bought her.’’ 

I always loved my Uncle Ezra for that. 

Do not deny yourself a much-needed sum- 
mer outing so that you may rejoice ina little 
larger savings account. I have known as 
well as any of you the necessity for hoarding 
pennies. I know it is a real duty at times; 
and I have not failed of the duty. But I 
think we often save at far too great a cost. 

I would not make spendthrifts of you for 
the world! But I do not believe there is 
danger of any of us becoming that. Most of 
us are more likely to regret, in our old age, 
not having spent money for the best and most 
beautiful things of life than we are likely to 
regret having so spent it. Rested nerves, 
renewed health, recovered ideals, a new and 
brighter view of life, sound sleep and whole- 
some thoughts—these things are cheap at 
nearly any price. 


What Twelve Dollars Did for Me 


No: let me tell you of an investment 
I made one summer. I took all the 
money I had, and put it, not in a savings- 
bank, not in any business security; I invested 
‘it in a far more paying thing. I invested 
twelve dollars —and that was every penny I 
owned —in one week in the country. 

I made up my mind not to worry over the 
venture. I was tired and discouraged, and I 
needed the rest. I did not lie awake as you 
might suppose I would, thinking: ‘‘ Alas! my 
twelve dollars are gone, and they were all 
that Ihad!’’ Instead, I used to lie out under 
the trees by day and under the stars by night, 
thinking: ‘‘Is it not wonderful! wonderful! 
—that twelve dollars could buy me all this! 
That I could have invested so small a sum, 
and receive such vast returns!’’ I had been 
tired and nervous before; now I felt as though 
I had suddenly made a fortune. I slept and 
ate and drank as though I were in Fairyland 
and were never to go back. I refused .to 
think of the troubles and the work back there 
where I had come from. 

They tell me there are several famous 
hotels in the Bast where a millionaire may be 
made very comfortable at a cost of one hun- 
dred dollars a day. I paid for a vacation of 
seven days, including the little journey, twelve 
dollars, and I stayed in God’s hotel. The 
halls were aisles of quiet woods; the wide and 
spacious rooms were of an exceeding beauty, 
and ceiled at night with stars. The winds 
came and went, ministering to me, bringing 
me quiet thoughts and health; the very sun 
and moon were my willing servitors. Nor 
was I alone in this great inn: for the birds 
built and sang there, the flowers bloomed, 
the brook murmured; once a fawn came and 
looked at me across the stream. The gentle 
Nature-folk were my friendly and delightful 
fellow-guests; indeed, never have I moved 
among more lovely company. 


For Those Who Lack Opportunity 
OME of you have money enough yet can- 
not get away. Even so, plan for some 
sort of rest and change. Here is a letter 
I received last year from a girl who had to 
stay at home: 


“I saw mother and Ethel off for Pine Beach, then 1 
sat down to plan. Father and I cannot get away 
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this summer, you know. Well, I began by rout- 
ing fathe? out of his own room and making him 
sleep in the spare rcom, and | sleep now in Ethel's 
room. That isthe first change! I’ve fixed up both 
rooms so attractively. I wish you could seethem! 1 
took all the wintry-looking rugs and things up to the 
storeroom as you suggested. I have pinned sheets 
over the sofas and divans, and you don't know how 
cool and fresh they look. I’ve cut up old sheets and 
covered the divan pillows. I keep the blinds drawn 
in the hot part of the day, and I always have fresh 
flowers in every room in the house. Father and I 
have breakfast on the side veranda, and always fresh 
fruit of some kind Then I always make a cool, at- 
tractive dessert for supper each day. | tell father this 
is my summer hotel—the Stay-at-Home Hotel. 1 
do everything I can to make things different. 

** But the change I take most pride in is this: You 
see mother has been ill so long, and we all got intoa 
quiet, hushed sort of way of living —a little gloomy, 
too, lam afraid. But now! tell father that if lhe does 
not bring a guest home to supper every evening I 
shall feel hurt, and shall think he does not approve 
of my summer hotel. At first he was a little shy 
about it—he thought it might trouble me; but now 
he has got into the habit, aud every evening he 
brings some of his cronies home — last night four of 
them. I always put on a dainty white dress for them, 
and wear a flower in my hair, and am always there 
to welcome them. I serve them myself at supper. 
We don’t have elaborate suppers, but I always think 
up something nice and attractive. After supper I 
usually sing some of the songs father loves, while he 
and his friends smoke on the veranda. If it is cocl 
enough they play some game; if not, they sit and talk 
and laugh as happy as schoolboys, By-and-by I bring 
a tray of tinkling glasses, and serve them iced tea or 
raspberry vinegar or sherbet, or sometimes ice cream. 

* Fatherand lare having a beautiful timeanda real 
change at our Stay-at-Home Hotel, Father said the 
other day: ‘ Effie, dear lass, dear little landlady! I 
never spent such a confortable summer! Upon my 
word I never did!’ Imagine how pleased I was!” 


Some Other Girls Who Got a Change 


ERE is a letter froma girl who is making 
the most of her summer: 


“I could not be spared from the office, even fora 
few days. So I got up a summer club. We call 
it ‘The Coolers.’ Twice a week two of the other 
gitls in our office and two girls who live in our build- 
ing come to my room to spend the evening. The 
whole plan of the club is to keep as cool and comfort- 
able as possible, and to get as much pleasure as we 
can out of asummer in town. Sometimes we take a 
trolley ride, but if it is too hot we just get into wrap- 
pers or kimonos, arm ourselves with palmleaves, and 
stay at home. Sometimes we play a game that we 
call ‘Dreams,’ or we talk ‘Ideals.’ One of us begins 
by saying, for instance: ‘I close my eyes and see a 
cabin far up in the Alps.’ Then she goes on to 
describe some beautiful or restful or cool scene. Or 
we start in totell our ideals. And the one whose 
dream is the least cooling and attractive, or whose 
‘ideal’ life is voted least ideal, has to mix the sherbet 
or lemonade for the crowd. 

‘Saturday afternoons we take a trolley ride to the 
country at about five o’clock. We each take a light 
supper with us, and eat it out under the trees in the 
twilight. Then we rest and sing a few songs together, 
and listen to the frogs, and watch the stars come out ; 
then we come home. 

“IT can’t make it sound half as attractive as it is: 
but you just don’t know how much pleasure and 
change we get out of our summer club in town."’ 


Another girl writes: 


** My sister and I are giving a house party that is 
going to last pretty nearly all summer, We can’t get 
away ourselves, but we are going to invite our rela- 
tives and friends who would not otherwise have an 
outing to come to visit us. We have two little boy 
cousins of ours with us now. They are great fun. 
A dear old crotchety uncle of ours is coming next 
week. Mildred has sworn to have him in a good 
humor every day that he is here, and I wager she 
will! After that mother says we may have a cousin 
of ours from the Navy and his sister and two of his 
friends to visit us; and that will be most fun of all.” 


Here is still another: 


I did want a change this summer, but cannot 
be spared from the farm. So through a friend of mine 
I applied to the Fresh Air Society, and got it to send 
me a change. ‘Two little city girls! Just think of 
that! Seven and nine years old. Neither of them 
has ever been in the country before. But I think it is 
more of a change for me than forthem even. They 
are very little care, and so happy, and a constant 
delight tome. When night comes, and [ put them to 
bed, and hear their prayers, and tell them fairy stories 
until they are asleep, I tell you, dear Alice Preston, 
I don’t envy the very richest girl at the swellest 
sort of summer hotel. And I've got a change, all 
right!” 


How a Western Girl Paid for Her Outing 


PLUCKY Western girl, a Swede, who 
made last summer count, wrote me this 
letter: 


“T've had a beautiful time so far this summer. I 
hope you will not be shocked. I worked all winter 
in a dry-goods store ina small town. I was sick of 
it, and had become nervous and hasty-tempered, too. 
So I took some of my savings and bought of our 
“drummer” enough pins and spools and needles and 
notions to fill two small satchels. I got him to send 
me two or three orders to towns ahead that I was 
going to, sothat [ would not have to carry much. I 
got them wholesale, of course. I took my little 
brother with me. He is fourteen. Then I started out 
on a tramping tour through the countrv to sell what | 
had bought. I have not made much, but enough for 
meals and lodging; and often the farmers will give 
my brother a day’s worktodo. People are very good 
to me. I do most of my walking in the early morn- 
ing and late afternoon. We sleep and rest outdoors 
generally, between times, and I am getting strong 
and well. The country is fine, too!”’ 


I know two delightful Michigan girls who 
rigged up two tents in a field near their own 
home. These were very crude, just canvas 
hung over a taut clothes-line, and spread and 
rudely staked and inclosed; but the girls 
slept in them and enjoyed themselves. Some 
other girls joined them, and they had a fine 
camping-party right at home. They got a 
change, health, and plenty of fun besides. 
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A Summer Talk with Girls 


Even those of you who do not 
care to undertake a regular 
camp life may learn to sleep 
outdours. Few things are 
more beneficial. 

Walking or bicycle tours, if 
you live in a cool section, 
make a delightful change. I 
know a charming Southern 
woman, and her daughter, a 
teacher, who took a covered 
farm-wagon, rigged it up 
with a few utensils and con- 
veniences, an alcohol stove, some simple 
provisions, blankets, etc., and went for a two- 
weeks’ driving tour. 


Get Intimately Acquainted with Nature 


UT some of us cannot leave our homes or 
offices even for such holidays as these I 
have mentioned. Well, then, we must plan 
definitely to get a change of thought; we must 
make up our minds to fill our hearts and 
brains with new and different things. 

I know of nothing that will give brain and 
heart such a rest as a loving intimacy with 
Nature. Be with her by wood and stream, 
by road and field, if possible; but if this is 
impossible, remember you can study her even 
in the city. Become intimate with her this 
summer no matter where you are. The poor- 
est lives are crowded with opportunities and 
privileges of knowing and loving Nature. 
We can never exhaust Nature’s storehouse 
nor drain dry the fountains of her loveliness. 
When you get up, whether you are in town or 
city, say to yourself, ‘‘ This day I want to 
know Nature better. What shall I do to love 
her more and understand her better?’ If 
we each started every day this summer with 
such a wish, and followed it up earnestly, 
do you think any of us would find life dull 
or narrow? 


A New Kind of Rest Cure 


NE of my girls wrote me this, which I 
quote for those of you who must remain 
in the city through all or a part of the summer: 
** My life is full of the petty yet important duties of 
a big office. Figures and copying and the click of 
my own and a dozen other typewriting machines, 
and noisy street sounds coming in at the window: it 
is that all day—all day long. When I first came to 
work in this office it seemed to me I should go mad. 
I thought I could not bear the long, tedious hours. 
One day I came home more tired than usual. I lay 
down to rest. I was too tired to want any supper 
even. I lay there wondering what it was all for any- 
way, this life | was living, and then I noticed shining 
in at my window the stars of the constellation of the 
Crown. Do you know this constellation? I watched 
them for a long while, and they rested and comforted 
me—I really don’t know just why. I looked for 
them every evening after that. Soon afterward I got 
an easy Astronomy and read some in it every day. 
That Astronomy opened up so much that was beauti- 
ful. I can’t tell you how much it meant to me. I 
wonder if it sounds foolish to you when I say that I 
really lived with the stars. In following them I iost 
track of so many of my own little troubles. I lost 
my way and forgot myself among big things. 

“T thought you and the girls might like to hear 
about my star cure. Perhaps some of the girls might 
like to take it, too. You reminded us in one of your 
articles that most of the really big things of life can 
be had without money and without price; that 


*** No price is set on the lavish summer ; 
June may be had by the poorest comer.’ 


“Yes, and the stars, too, and the big, restful thoughts 
they bring; and many more big things besides.’’ 


Go Away from Yourselves This Summer 


EMEMBER that to travel away from our- 
selves is more important to each of us 
than to travel away from our homes. Go as 
far away from yourselves as you can this 
summer. Go into Nature’s paths, or into 
some new thought-world. If you cannot go 
away to the sea, at least go there in thought; 
read about it, and find out about it, and learn 
to know it better. If you cannot get away to 
the mountains visit them in thought, visit 
them with such a writer as Ruskin, and be 
refreshed by their loveliness. 

Those of you who can get away to the 
country will not wish to read more than from 
Nature’s own pages of sky and field, brook 
and meadow; but for those who must stay at 
home here are the names of some men in 
many of whose works you will find yourself 
hand in hand with Nature. These men are 
noble traveling companions to the one who 
must stay at home. I have gone in thought 
with them many a time to far countries: 
Ruskin, Emerson, Burroughs, Jeffries, Gibson, 
Thoreau and many more; and among the poets, 
Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats. 

I offered last summer, and I am glad to 
make the same offer this summer, to send to 
any one who writes and asks me for it, before 
June 30, a list of the Nature-books I love 
best: books that will help you to get a more 
loving intimacy with Nature. 

There are some of you who do not live near 
a library, and have no money to spend on 
such books. Never mind! Though books 
are helpful they are not necessary to a true 
love of Nature. Find out all you can about 
Nature; live with her and think about her 
each day. You will be amazed at the gifts 
she will give you, and the knowledge she 
will lay in your hands. 

Now ahappy summer to each of you. And 
remember that the thing we are each of us 
going to try for is some sort of change. 
There are hundreds of ways of getting a 
change. Think them over. Write and tell 
me what you decide on, and if in any way I 
can help I shall be only too glad to do so. 
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What | Have Done with Birds 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


Author of “The Song of the Cardinal,” “Freckles,” etc. 


lll: The Barn Owl 


DOUBT if there were the same number of 

miles of waterway in the whole world 

which surpassed in supreme loveliness 
the Inland Route before lumbermen despoiled 
and fire annililated its great beauty. There 
was charm in every foot of dark old Northern 
forests and rushy, moss-covered swamps 
which bordered it, in the clear, swiftly-flowing 
water and the cool air perfumed with dank 
odors and the resin of pines. 

We were early that year and extremely 
fortunate in securing a guide who was an 
ardent sportsman and a lover of all wild life. 
No doubt I was more interested than he in 
securing subjects for my camera, but a casual 
observer scarcely would have guessed it. 

From my window on the second floor of a 
little hotel I could overlook a wide stretch of 
lake, the river creeping away in the distance, 
and the spiral tops of the forests. Every 
morning a great eagle 
hung over the lake and 
river, either fishing or 
preying on the water 
birds; and how we did 
search those forests for 
its home! 

We never found the 
eagle, but one evening, 
in a thicket back of 
the hotel, we located a 
family ina great hollow 
tree that repaid our dis- 
appointment. Never 
to see the barn owl 
( Strix flammea) at- 
tending on her family 
in her chosen location 
is to miss one of the 
sightsof birdland. We 
named her ‘‘ Monkey- 
face,’’ buffoon that she 
was, the first evening 
we saw her as she 
blinked and peered 
from her front door to 
learn if it were still too 
early for her to go hunt- 
ing, and sadly shook 
her head as if all the 
woes of birdland rested 
on her shoulders. 


NEVER have seena 
more interesting 
bird. Her face 
was heart- 
shaped, sharply 
outlined by sev- 
eral rows of 
crisp, upstand- 
ing dark brown 
feathersand cov- 
ered with fine, 
silken white 
down, still 
slightly tinged 
with the pale ash 
and lavender 
which proved 
her a last year’s 
bird. Her eyes 
were small foran 
owl, and slightly 
oblong. Her 
beak was almost covered by the fine, hairy 
feathers. Her breast was a little paler in 
coloring than her face and sparsely touched 
with tiny, very dark feathers. On the top of 
her head began a beautiful tan color, which 
gradually took on strength as it spread over 
her shoulders, wings and tail. On top of her 
head and across her shoulders she was 
sprinkled thickly with the tiny dark feathers, 
here tipped with white. Her tail, primaries 
and secondaries were barred lightly with 
brown, but her tertiary and shoulder feathers 
were solid tan, and each seemed to end with 
this peculiar tipping of white and a color so 
dark as to be almost black. Her legs were 
bare to the first joint and she had four good, 
strong toes. Later we became acquainted 
with her mate, and he was very like her except 
that his face and breast were pure white, with 
the dark markings, and his shade of tan was 
lighter. 


E STEPPED softly into hiding and 
watched. The owl stood in her door- 
way and squinted about as if to accustom her 
eyes to the light, then she dropped her head 
almost even with her feet and shook it in a 
melancholy and hopeless manner that was 
simply ludicrous. Soon, with the soft, un- 
canny flight of an owl, she swept over us and 
away into the forest. Then we investigated 
the tree and found that it contained her 
young, how many we could nottell. I remem- 
bered that ornithologists allotted her from 
three to five, but that didn’t help much, for 
they also placed her northern limit on a line 
with Rhode Island, and her habitat along 
both coasts, most frequently in California, 
and here she was, brooding in Michigan, 
nearly five degrees above her northern limit 
and certainly central in location. 
It would be the easiest thing in the world 
to measure the depth of the opening and to 


remove a section at the back of the tree which 
would allow the babies to be pictured with 
no disturbance; but how was one ever to se- 
cure a camera shot at the old owls? That was 
our problem, and we decided to solve it be- 
fore we touched the babies. We worked very 
hard that day. We cut down several trees, 
so that we had direct light on the opening, 
which, fortunately, was to the east; nailed 
cleats up one side of a tree twelve feet from 
the owl’s home, and arranged a platform for 
the camera opposite the opening. We could 
walk up and down this tree like a ladder. 
We took three shots at Mother Owl 
during the next three days, two of which 
amounted to nothing, and from the third we 
could get a weak print by intensification. It 
was nothing by which even an idea of her 
great possibilities wastobehad. Thesethree 
failures proved that nothing could be done in 
the evening. I must try stronger light ora 
flashlight. That gave me a brilliant idea. 





. Just How the Female Barn Owl Looks. 
“| Never Have Seen a More Interesting Bird” 


Why not close her door after she left in the 
evening and shut her out until the jight was 
sufficiently strong for a good picture in the 
morning? She was feeding her young; they 
would be hungry, but not p:iticularly hurt 
by a little longer fast than usual, and, no 
doubt, they would call for food. When she 
found she could not get to them she would be 
sure to perch close by, and then, when the 
light was right, if they could be persuaded 
to cry, there was every probability that she 
would try to reach them, even in strong light. 


HAT day I polished my lenses until they 

shone like diamonds, put a fresh medium 
plate in the camera, set it at a bulb exposure, 
made sure that everything was working 
smoothly and placed it on the little platform, 
covering it with bark. We watched Mother 
Owl leave that evening and discussed giving 
her until midnight to bring food to the 
young, but we were afraid to risk it. If the 
babies were not quite hungry they would not 
call, and if they did not it was almost sure 
the mother would not fly by daylight. 

So we nailed a board securely over the 
opening. Mother Owl soon returned and 
attacked it beak and claw. Then her mate 
came and the pair of them worked. It was 
almost too bad. I fancied I could see Mother 
Owl shaking her head when she really had 
some cause. I didn’t seem to be living up to 
my pact. I scarcely was treating this mother 
as I would be treated. I whispered to my 
guide to go and take the board away. I am 
glad that he was made of sterner stuff, for he 
pointed out that the young must be well grown, 
there was nothing to hurt them permanently, 
and if the old ones didn’t want their pictures 
taken they had no business to be carrying 
about such faces as they had. 

At times they would leave and be gone a 
long while. Then they would return and 


work to get the board away. The night 
seemed interminable to me. It was clear, 
quite cold, and full of sounds. The guide 


repeatedly had assured me that there were no | 


snakes to fear, and I had seen none. Often 
deer came very close, and at times there was 
the heavier passing of a bear, but the guide 
said these were only little black fellows, and 
we were well armed. 


ITH the dawn both owls went away, but 
from their calls to each other’we knew 
that they were very near. 

When the good old red sun fell on the open- 
ing fairly I nodded to the guide. Quietly as 
possible he slipped to the owl tree, climbed 
it and moved the board. Then he dropped a 
piece of string weighted with fresh beefsteak 
and a stone just a little way inside the open- 
ing. When he returned and everything had 
been still for a while he lowered the meat 
and the young owls set up a perfect clamor. 
I was kneeling, listen- 
ing with all my soul, 
my eyes on the open- 
ing, the bulb tothe long 
hoseinmyhands. The 
night had been very 
chilly and I was cold 
and stiff, but my 
temples were wet with 
perspiration. 

Mother Owl’s flight 
was noiseless, but I 
seemed to feel her com- 
ing. I signaled the 
guide to jerk away the 
meat, so it would not 


frighten her. The 
string broke and it fell 
down inside. She 


alighted in her door 
with aslow sweep, and, 
even as she struck, be- 
hind her I set up my 
level-best imitation of 
her babies’ cry, which I 
had been softly practic 
ing ov r in my throat 
all the night. She in 
stantly turned, paused 
a second, and looked 
in my direction, opened 
her eyes unusually 
wide to intensify he 
vision, thenshe swayed 
forward into the open- 
ing and was gone. 


" HAT makes 
you so white?’’ 

asked the guide as I 

stared at him wildly. 

‘T forgot to squeeze 
the bulb,’’ I sobbed, 
breaking down for the 
first time in my field 
experience, with the 
strain of watching and 
the nerve-trying work. 

‘‘Why, you squeezed 
it until your fingernails 
were white!’ he said. 
‘*T was watching you, 
and you quit at exactly 
the right time, just 
before she turned.’’ 

‘*T am sure I didn’t,’’ I urged, merely in 
the hope that he would say something in con 
tradiction that would make me remember. 

‘* You did!’ he cried positively. ‘‘ Having 
to tell me when to pull, trying to imitate the 
babies and to work the bulb all at once, 
made so much, you don’t remember. Didn’t 
you say you could tell from the camera?’”’ 

‘“Why, of course!’’ I cried joyously. 
‘* Get it at once, and—dear boy, were you 
ever careful?’’ 

I vow his eyes were wet as he answered: 
‘* Several times lately. You look the other 
way. Your camera shall come down like a 
box of eggs.’’ 

And it did, with the shutter tightly closed. 
My hands ‘shook as I pushed the slide into 
the plate-holder, withdrew the holder and 
wrapped it in a sheet of rubber. I carried 
that plate to the hotel and developed it before 
I ate or slept, and the guide peered over my 
shoulder during the operation. 

‘* Are you dead sure that stuff is all right?’’ 
he asked as I measured out the chemicals. 
As the plate slid into the developer he began 
a running fire of comment and question: ‘* I’1l 
wager ten dollars you have it! How long 
will it take? Can you see anything of it yet? 
Would it hurt it just to take a little peep now ? 
It ought to be out enough by now that you 
can see if it is really coming.”’ 


HEN I lifted the dripping plate to the 

light and the dim outlines of the picture 
here given could be seen he cried: ‘‘ Hello, 
Monkey-face! Hello, Moon-eye! I knew you 
were coming! I knew we had you all the 
time! Stopped to look back, didn’t you? 
And see what we got! Ginger, ain’t she a 
bird? Yes, sir! That’s the way she looked, 
just exactly!”’ 


NOTE — The fourth article in this series will appear in | 


the next (the July) issue of The Journal. 
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The JUNE BRIDE 
and her 
Sewing Machine 
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Vi, THENEED “. 
| +—THE REASONS—‘y 
AND THE CHOICE. 
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Sue-or-June : — But, mother, Dick’s 
Aunt Emily insists that J choose her 
present — and she is so practical. I do 
} so want to please her. Dick sets such 
store by her! \ 
Sue-or-Sertemper: There is noth- | } 
ing you'll need more than a_ sewing f 
machine. | 


June: Oh, you dear! But there’s / | 
the choice. I should hate to face my 
June-Aunt’s scornful sniff if I didn’t get 
the best kind. What shall I do? Get 
one like yours — or can I do better ? 
Let’s think! Let’s look 
first at the things a sewing machine ought 
to be and then find the sewing machine to 
fit those ought-to-be’s. 

June: Dear old Mumsie — always the 
right thought ! 


Moruer : 





—— 


Morner: The first thing is to select 
a machine of a kind that has a famous 
reputation to uphold. 
June: There are two or three like | 
that, are there not ? 
Morner: Yes; possibly three or four. 
{ The next important point then is to get a 





| machine which covers the greatest range 
of work; which will do all kinds ot 
sewing — 
June: You mean a machine that has | 
both the lock and the chain stitches ? 4 
Morner: Yes, but —be careful 


you don’t want troublesome things. You 
want both stitches without complications 
; — no fuss. 
June: How many machines have we | 
to select from on this point ? 
Moruer : Just one. } 
June: My! But the June-Aunt will 
be impressed with the bride’s common- 
sense ! What comes next, ease of running ? 
Morner: Surely, if we include with 
{ it noiselessness and simplicity. 
| June: Of course, simplicity ; I don’t 
want to be bothered with the repair man 
and complications. | 


j Morner: Our choice then is easily ! 
: T° ° . . ; 
made. ‘There is but one machine which | 
- combines a famous name, simplicity, 
% noiselessness, ease of running and both the 
iu lock and chain stitches. | 
June: Then, of course, you mean 
a machine like your own? ‘ 
Motner: Yes, my daughter —I 
mean a Domestic Machine. ; 


All the Aunt Emilys will be just as pleased as 
Dick's aunt was—and what is more to the point, 
you will be, too, if you choose the Domestic Sewing 
Machine that for 45 years 
has stood first with The 
American Woman, 
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| i 
The New Domestic No.8 
bid Every Improvement i 
4 Send for our beautiful sewing machine 

' brochure. Sumptuously simple, it is 

worthy of its title ; 
] . . , . yy 99 } 
—‘*to incline you domestically. 
No charge for this unusual booklet 

' — it’s post free. 








Some Pretty Rooms in Summer Houses 


Showing Attractive and Carefully Selected Ideas in Furnishings for the Summer Home 
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HAT could be more suggestive of comfort and cool breezes than this big SUNNY bedroom in a house at Swampscott, Massachusetts. The flowered 

living-room of a summer cotiage in New Hampshire? The windows are wall-paper is the dominating note, with the dainty furnishings in perfect 
generous in number, and the wall and ceiling treatment of white painted wood accord. Such simplicity of treatment makes a quiet, restful appeal not to be 
and exposed beams is admirable. resisted. Arthur Little, Boston, architect. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OY T. E. MARR 


MASSACHUSETTS house offers this bedroom, which is particularly notable HE casement windows and French door invite sunshine to this charming 

for its expression of refinement and feeling of repose. The canopied dining-room belonging to a California bungalow. Soft white walls, blue 
‘‘four-poster’’ bedstead is the prevailing motive, with the rest of the room in curtains and rugs, with dark, plain furniture, form an attractive color scheme. 
pleasant harmony. The wall-paper is an unobtrusive stripe. Such an expression of good cheer is hard to resist. 
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HAT simplicity is synonymous with good taste is apparent when one sees b bisg is -what a bedroom should be — bright and cheerful, with nothing to mar 

this dining-room of a house at Lake Forest, Illinois. The mahogany furniture the peaceful quiet. The well-selected wall-paper serves as an effective 
contrasts delightfully with the white finish, and the effect of the whole is cool and background for the furniture. A New England house boasts possession of this 
inviting. Hugh M. G. Garden, Chicago, architect. room. Little and Browne, Boston, architects, 
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NDENIABLY charming is this room in a house at Manchester, Massachusetts. 























! ARMONIOUS effect, that rare and choice quality, wins admiration for this 
It has the agreeable feeling of a general lack of formality, with the Colonial 


mantel and open corner cupboard to give the right touch of cool freshness. 


summer cottage dining-room on the coast of Massachusetts. 


The wainscot 


below the wide casement windows, and the panels of the upper wall and ceiling, 
Little and Browne, Boston, architects. 


are worthy of imitation. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 4. A. DICK 


HIS combination living-room and dining-room in a cottage on Lake Ontario 


Chapman and Frazer, Boston, architects. 





PrOTOGRAPH By T. &. MARR 


HE feature of this living-room of a bungalow in the heart of the White 

is enticingly suggestive of summer things. The simple Mission furniture, the Mountains is the great fireplace which is built of rough field stone, with its 

unpretentious fireplace, and the walls and ceilings of Georgia pine offer a most old-fashioned crane and andirons of quaint pattern. What an atmosphere there is 
excellent treatment for a summer cottage room. 


here of good cheer and real bungalow ideals! 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY HENRY FUERMANN 


N ENTRANCE-HALL of a house in the middle West which strikes a high 

note of artistic purity and brifliancy. The staircase treatment with the simple 

supporting columns is unusually interesting, and the conservatory beyond gives the 
needed vista. Arthur Heun, Chicago, architect. 








PHOTOGRAPH BY TE. MARR 


ERE is a room in a Massachusetts house to inspire one with a love for the 

Colonial. The “‘ four-poster’’ bedstead, the mantel clock, the old bureau and 
the corner washstand are genuine in design and well worth noticing. Chapman 
and Frazer, Boston, architects. 
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Y FAVORITE month for weddings is 
M April, though June or any other season 
will do if the couple who are marry- 
ing love each other, and the kinsfolk have 
‘nothin’ at all to say.’’ There is a tender 
light in the April world, more typical of the 
delicate intimacy of souls, which is the true 
nearness of the married state, than the pas 
sion and joyousness of June. Passion and 
joyousness are transient emotions, but tender- 
ness and affection survive the shocks of trouble 
and misfortune, and the slow wearing of in 
evitable years. 

I was married in December, but June would 
have been fine for me, because I was a summer 
girl, and looked my best onahot day. What 
] suffered in winter from a red nose, purple 
cheeks, rough skin, and stiff, unmanageable 
hair was made up to me in hot weather by 
little perspiration curls around my face, a 
complexion that did not freckle or tan, and a 
general sensation of reveling in warmth and 
sunshine. Yes, I should have made a fine 
June bride — but this is a contrary world. 

A wedding was a simpler and, I believe, a 
happier thing in those days: two or three 
new frocks and a modest housekeeping outfit. 
One really pities the children of the rich who 
are so surfeited with presents and finery as to 
have utterly lost interest in them. 


ox 


Shall We Ever Learn, do you think, that 
few possessions are best, and that the poor are 
the only people who have treasures? Shall 
we know some time that frail shelter and 
some uncertainty as to food and raiment 
bring us close to God because we must trust 
Him like the birds which ‘‘ without barn or 
storehouse are fed’’? 

I know the modern bride, with her absurd 
array of gifts, making the house look like an 
auctioneer’s room or a fancy store in a city, 
might well envy my delight in the family 
Bible, the one set of silver spoons, the porce- 
lain ‘‘teaset,’’ the simple table linen, the 
twenty-five precious gold dollars ‘‘ from the 
groom’s father,’’ and the gay bed comforter 
padded with lamb’s wool, washed and 
*carded’’ by her own hands, which Aunt 
Margaret quilted for me. You have to 
*quilt’’ a wool comfort, because the wool 
slips out of place if you merely ‘‘ tack’’ it as 
you do one made with cotton. 

Gifts lose their value when they have no 
suggestion of utility, and the beginning of 
married life loses half its charm without the 
sense of embarkation on a risky venture 
that comes to a young couple who know that 
there are immense difficulties to encounter 
in the immediate future. 
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I am Afraid There is a Lack of real virility 
in the rising generation. The college athlete 
and the golf and basket-ball girl seem to con- 
tradict this opinion; but some way the spirit 
and verve of these young people appear to be 
perfunctory and they never seem to get down 
to the real business of life with genuine 
earnestness. There is through it alla holding 
to the ‘‘ swell thing ’’ —toa sort of smartness 
that demands a money backing —a depend- 
ence upon a ‘‘ good start’’ which we used, in 
the old days, to scorn waiting for. This is 
one of the great evils of society —the extrava- 
gant basis which young folks believe they 
must begin life on. The idea of caution nat- 
urally takes hold on the minds of the very 
class which should marry and populate the 
earth, and has little weight with the class 
which should not. The result is a falling off 
of population in the thinking, conscientious 
class—the people who wish to be sure they 
are right before going ahead. 

Business and social conditions are largely 
responsible for this state of affairs. Young 
men see that the chances for rising to real 
independence are very few. They realize 
that their lifetime must be spent under an em- 
ployer; there is not the old-time inspiration 
of ‘‘ starting out for yourself’’ which gave 
such delightful stimulus to the day’s work 
when husband and wife were pulling hard 
together toward the longed-for goal of inde- 
pendence. Few people realize the intense, 
artistic passion of the day’s work, or know 
that it, not achievement, is the crowning 
glory of success. 

I doubt if there is a self-made man liv- 
ing today who would not gladly barter his 
millions and all his remaining days of 
stale success for just one year of the old 
times with his young wife and the blessed 
babies whose helplessness made life so much 
more perilous and sweet. 


ox 


I am No Misanthrope bewailing the evils 
of the times. I know there is nothing to be 
gained by that, but it is a pity that the big 
business has swallowed up the little ones, as 
the flat and the family hotel are swallowing 
up the home. All you who have a home, no 
matter how modest —with just a bit of yard 
and garden to call your own, room to walk 
about and watch the children play, and to 
potter around at gardening and horticulture 
or poultry-raising —try to bear in mind how 
you are blessed in this individuality of liv- 
ing above those who are crowded between 
the high, heartless walls of the city. 

But there is no saying truer than that trite 
one, the home’s where the heart is; so home 
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can be adjusted to changing conditions and 
its sweet essence preserved no matter if we 
are doomed to ‘‘ work on a salary ’’ and live 
in a side street. 

I like the side streets, and in my infre- 
quent visits to the city I find more happiness 
there than in the more fashionable dwellings. 


ox 


1 Hate to Think or Talk a great deal about 
the evils of society. I believe it does little 
real good; but a certain class of women seem 
to glory in the unpleasant details of popular 
immorality and to find in them a justification 
for their cynical attitude toward what they 
like to call ‘‘ the marriage question.’’ They 
will not hesitate to tell you that they are 
‘opposed ’’ to marriage, seeming not in the 
least to realize that such an attitude is very 
damaging and reflects upon themselves. 

When a wealthy city woman said to me 
recently that she was decidedly opposed to 
marriage I replied indignantly: ‘‘ How dare 
you say so? You might quite as well say 
you are opposed to life! ’’ 

She smiled sardonically. ‘* My dear,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ you know little about life,’’ and then 
proceeded to detail vile things to me till my 
cheeks burned hot and I wished [I could 
‘‘cut’’ the reception she was having that 
afternoon and run home—home to my shabby 
old sitting-room and the quiet domesticity of 
the neighbors—the sane blessedness of my 
country town, where I might, amidst toil and 
sacrifice, cherish the beautiful ideals of life 
that help one over the rough places and keep 
one’s heart young even to old age. 


ot 


| Believe This Acute Sophistication — this 
world-knowledge women have been so anx- 
ious to acquire — has cheapened them immeas- 
urably. Hostility toward immorality is a poor 
weapon compared with that larger means of 
warfare which ignores much and persistently 
upholds the ideal to the rising generation. 

I asked my friend what she proposed to 
have her girls do, since she did not wish them 
tomarry. She replied that their father could 
give them the luxuries their position de- 
manded, and that there was music and art, 
and literature and society, and club and 
church work, and travel, more than to fill up 
their lives. I saw, then, that the woman 
had lost the precious savor of life and was 
actually content with the barren ideal that 
places material things before the mysterious, 
intangible mood for living that makes young 
people, and some old people if they be very 
wise, soirrationally happy. Her husband was 
a millionaire, but I did not envy her or him. 

Iam hoping that there are not a great many 

women who believe as she does. It is a pet 
idea of mine that the great majority of mar- 
ried couples love each other. Maybe it isn’t 
‘smart’’ to think this, but I do think it, 
sensational newspapers, putrid fiction and 
the divorce docket to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Few people are gifted with real instincts 
of propriety regarding vital things. There 
should be in every human mind the instinct 
to preserve the ideal of love. Unfortunate 
personal experiences should never lead us 
to discredit love itself. 


ox 


People are Vastly Ignorant regarding the 
mating instinct and the holiness of it, and 
this is due to wrong teaching and the promul- 
gation of light sentiment in ribald stories, 
cheap songs, sensational plays and immoral 
epigrams. These are nauseating to the quiet 
thinker who understands some rudiments of 
God’s purpose. 

Our children need a plainer guidance along 
the simple truths of life. Women are to 
blame for so much that is wrong in the world 
it seems a pity to charge them with anything 
more, but I do arraign them on the charge 
of being unduly sordid and ‘‘sensible.’’ I 
charge them with over-educating their daugh- 
ters, over-refining them and giving them huge 
overdoses of culture. I am not very fond of 
culture. I like naturalness so much better. 

I heard a woman say the other day: ‘‘ Oh, 
that is the way with a girl—taking a fancy 
to some nobody when a nice fellow with 
money wants to marry her.’’ I happened to 
know that the “‘ nice fellow with money ’’ 
was undersized and decidedly lacking in the 
upper story. I have not seen the ‘‘ nobody.’’ 
The speaker was not consciously immoral. 
In her creed the money made the little autom- 
atona ‘‘ nice fellow.’’ Ifshe had only glanced 
back she might have seen that his parents 
married ‘‘ sensibly’’ with a view to joining 
two fortunes, and that this was the probable 
reason for his physical deficiency. 
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The Ideas of.a Plain Country Woman 


If the ‘‘ nobody 
was a man—and 


anybody a right to ask her to renounce 


him, and the prospect of being the mother | 


of happy, hearty children, for the goods and 
gear the rich man could bestow? 


was really asking the girl to do? 


ox 


But Women Have Lost the real refinement | 


of sentiment in the false refinement of their 
education, just as they often lose their concep- 


tion of the really artistic in what is actually 


morbid and degenerate. 


They have set up an ideal of ladyhood as | 


the thing to worship rather than the true type 


of womanhood, and they have tried to forget | 


about the children and our duty to them while 
they are yet unborn. Deliver us from the 
spindle-legged offspring of the effete; give us 
rather the crude progeny of the middle class 
—they, at least, have possibilities. 

It has been a very popular idea in recent 
years that we must discourage romance and 
teach our children wisdom. It is very nec- 
essary to discourage romance, but the dis- 
courager must have a fine eye for distinctions. 


Very young girls are likely to get into serious | 


trouble through romance, and it surely is the 
duty of parents and guardians to keep them 
from finding heroes on the street corners, but 
I am persuaded we take wrong methods of 
preparing our daughters for the disillusion of 
marriage. We tell a girl that it is wise to 
choose a well-to-do husband, as the pretty 


things he can give her will console her for | 
Is this | 


any coldness after the honeymoon. 
not a coarse sentiment? 


ox 


How Much Better it Would Be to talk wisely 


to the girl of the nature and purpose of the 
married state, and warn her of the fatal danger 
of allowing pretty things and foolish, un- 
worthy ambitions to interfere with the plain, 


unsentimental human attraction of man and | 


woman that is to hold them together! 


It is very fortunate when married lovers are 
surrounded by the comforts of life, which | 


help us so over the rough places, but passion- 
ate human love has always in it a strong ele- 
ment of the sacrificial. Our lovers should take 


the joy of their union as a gratuity, and the | 


pain of it as the strongest tie that binds them. 

When we have smiled into each other’s 
eyes in divine happiness we are betrothed, but 
when we have wept in each other’s arms in 
the first misery of our disillusion we are 
married, and standing at the doors of life. 
Let no man put us asunder. 

I sometimes feel disgusted with the extrava- 
gance and display of the modern fashionable 
marriage, but I should be less than womanly 
if I did not like some fuss and feathers; so, 
like all women and most good men, I like a 
pretty wedding, but it must be a love match, 
and there must be a shower and a trousseau 
and a dear little housekeeping outfit. 

I am glad that I do, and that I always cry 
when they say, ‘‘ for better, for worse, for 
richer, for puorer, till death us do part ’’ — but 
they are not sorry tears. 


oor 


I Present My Congratulations to the June 
brides—and particularly to such as are hav- 
ing plain little weddings. Just as the naive 
little wild-flower at the old oak’s knee is 
infinitely sweeter and more gifted with spirit 
than any hothouse rose, so your little wed- 
ding has a delicate charm that is smothered 
in the elaborate details of the rich and ex- 
travagant wedding—though both 
may love and love sincerely. One thing for 


these young people to remember is that the | 


childless marriage, if it be deliberately so, 
is an unholy union: not that the mere pro- 


duction of a large family always makes the | 


union more so. I wish that all the children 
who populate the earth were born in holy 
matrimony. But this can only be when 
parents are peculiarly blessed with under- 


standing —or when the mother is quickened | 


with the divine instinct that brought the halo 
around the face of Mother Mary. 


Happily for us all, motherhood more than | 


any other experience of life endows us with 
the divine, and all the false wisdom of 
the times cannot outweigh 
knowledge of Nature, which we so often 
seek to turn aside. 


ox 
The Best Thing About a Marriage is the 


founding of a new home, A real home is 
God’s best gift to man, after the essentials of 
health and the functions of the senses. Can 
we not rear our children with more feeling 
for home life and less ambition for figuring in 
the eyes of their social world? Can we not 
teach them that the great people of the earth 
are those who are living their own lives, 
little disturbed or flattered by the neglect or 
attention of society, and finding their best 
happiness in the home circle? 

Let our children marry with the proper 
ideal of all that home implies — father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, life’s simple story briefly 
told, but never lackitig in charm for those 
who are awake and aware. 


Jk Lonentig An nrihacteter | 


whom the girl fancied 
he probably was—had | 


Was the | 
woman conscious, do you think, of what she | 












is a cleanser that cleans with 
out hard work. Used 
it restores it to its original 
freshness without injuring it. 
It can be used with perfect 
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‘Old Dutch 
Cleanset 


saves half the labor required with 
any other cleansing agent. It is 
a wonderful thing for wood- 
work (but not polished fur- 
niture), washing windows, 
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floors with half the labor 
required of any other 
cleansing agent. 


the priceless | 





Old Dutch | 


Cleanser 


The Most Successful Cleansing Agent 
Since Soap was Discovered 


It cleans without discoloring or leaving 
grease behind it. It scours and polishes 
without scratching. It is a clean, pure, 
natural product, free from acid or caustic. 
it takes all the hard work out of keeping 
things clean and it doesn’t hurt the hands. 


Sine Tee tan 10c 





For the 
Housewife 


OLD DUTCH 
CLEANSER 








on paint, 

















safety on marble (which 
soap discolors), on statu- 
ary, glassware, unpainted 
wood and enainel. [It 
is not a silver or fur- 
niture polish. } 


Large, Sifting- 
Top Can, 10c 
























Kitchen 


OLD DUTCH 
CLEANSER 


is a treasure in the kitchen. 
Nothing like it for scrubbing 
wooden floors, kitchen table- 
tops, tub-covers or bread 
boards. It polishes brass 
pipes, tin and copper uten- 
sils. It takes the grime 
and grease off pots and 
pans, and cleans iron, 
stone or enameled sinks 
quickly and easily. 


Large, Sifting- 
Top Can, 10c 






OLD DUTCH 
CLEANSER 





















shining brass and nickel, 
cleaning tubs and basins. 
Does not dis- 
color marble 
or redden 
the hands, 


Large, Sifting- 
Top Can, 10c 
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For the Nurse 


OLD DUTCH 
CLEANSER 


finds a great field in the 
sick-room and is very 
largely used in hospitals. 
Reing a pure, natural, vol- 


































grease, caustic or grit, it is 
of the greatest value in 
cleaning infant’s bottles, 
atomizers, basins and 
drinking glasses. In com- 
bination with any anti- 
septic it makes the hands 
surgically clean, as well 
as white and soft. 


Large, Sifting- 
Top Can, 10c 


For the Janitor 


OLD DUTCH 
CLEANSER 


cleans stone and marble 

















It does 
not discolor marble as soap 
does. Polishes railings 
and metal signs without 
scratching. ‘lakes the 
grime off glass and the 
dirt out of wooden 
floors quickly and 
thoroughly. 


Large, Sifting- 
Top Can, 10c 

































If Your Grocer Doesn’t Keep It 


send us his name and ten cents in 
stamps. We will send you a full- 
sized can, on which postage alone costs 
us 22 cents. We do this 

< Gem » because we know that 
renee once you have tried Old 
Claanset Dutch Cleanser you will 
always want it thereafter 
and your grocer will 
gladly put it in stock. 
















Sent Free — “ints to House- 
wives **—a booklet that will 
save many steps, much time 
and some money. 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 


SO. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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By J. Horace McFarland, President American Civic Association 











= | Wt fifteen railroads, with steamer connection with all Gulf and Mississippi 

River ports, as well as progressive and active citizens, Memphis is properly 

described as ‘‘ the most important place between New Orleans and St. Louis.’’ 

Parks, a modern sewerage system, and an abundance of pure artesian drinking water 

contribute to the healthfulness of this, the principal city of Tennessee and of the 

Middle South. Her good people must have overlooked these ugly places that seem 
so incongruous to a stranger visiting Memphis. 























For all times— 

Indoors, when 
you are tired and 
hungry ; 

Outdoors, after 
the romp, the run; 


When the blood 


leaps in the veins 
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THE POST-OFFICE, LOOK- 
ING SOUTH 



































Sixteen telegraph-poles surround ; - . ; a . iin 5 , — — and it must have 
this beautiful building. In the REAR OF THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE f d k ° d 
distance is the Mississippi River, This is just off Main Street, the principal thoroughfare of the city, CO to e€ep it re 
and more unpleasantness. and said to be owned by one of the wealthiest citizens. 


and fine, then— 














BILLBOARDS ACTUALLY 
JOINED TO THE CHURCH 


BUILDING—FIRST BAP- are what you need. 








TIST CHURCH. For the dining 
Have we come to this in the bill- h ° 
board nuisance—that flaunting room, or t cS pic- 
theatrical advertisements such as ° d hi 
| these shall be next to a church! nic sprea + not Ing 


so welcome, since 
they are made of 
: the best. 

1 | Nothing so va- 


| ried, since there 
_ are 21 kinds to 
| 



























































choose from. 

Nothing so 
quick, since all you 
need do is 


“Just add hot water and serve” 


Send us to-day your 

name and address. In re- 

turn we will mail you, free 
| of charge, a collection of 
sixteen charming incidents 


of child life in color. Be 
sure to ask for Book No. 61. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
34-54 Front Street Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


s BAYOU GAYOSA FROM THE 
REAR OF DESOTO STREET 


This stream passes through the 
best section of the city, and is 
as bad as this for a considerable 
distance. These banks ought to 
be made beautiful. 





















































PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
POST-OFFICE, LOOKING 
NORTH ON FRONT STREET 
Just to the rear is the great Mis- 
sissippi River. The foreground 
is a dump for broken ‘boxes and 















Now 
barrels and disabled wagons from ies 
the stores and markets on the your 

opposite side of the street. nap, 
And when yvu 
| wake, 
| | Here's some- 
thing go J 
That's qui k to 
1 ake. 
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The Lady from Philadelphia’s 
Heart-to-Heart Talks with Girls 


How to Get What the Bible Promises: Answers to Prayer 
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ITTLE children are taught to say 
** please,’’ and they are not given 


what thev ask if they refuse to 
do so. Wise parents know the value of man- 
nerliness to the future happiness of their 
children. That little word “‘ please ’’ in con- 
trast to ‘‘I want’’ means a great deal. It 
imposes the self-restraint of courtesy, the ac- 
knowledgment of obligation. It is educative. 

In like manner God has made many of His 
gifts and promises conditional upon prayer — 
‘* Ask, and ye shall receive.’’ He knows 
our needs, our longings beforehand? Yes, 
and yet He tells us to ask. Probably it is 
to teach us our dependence upon Him, to 
make occasion by our wants to win us to seek 
His presence, and so to grow to know Him, 
to awake our love and gratitude by answered 
prayers, and educate our trust in His wisdom 
when some of our requests seem unanswered 
or the answers delayed. 

‘* Do you expect to change the laws of the 
universe by your prayers —laws set in oper- 
ation millions of years ago, perhaps?’’ asked 
oue. 

‘““My prayers were foreseen and taken 
into account when the laws were made, per- 
haps,’’ was the reply. 











RAYER is a deep-seated human instinct. 
Those most skeptical about it when 

placed in a position of helplessness pray in- 
stinctively. In all ages, among all peoples, 
all ranks of life, man has prayed to the 
invisible. Left to himself he peoples the 
air, the forests, the sea with beings to whom 
he makes petitions. And they are ‘ per- 
sons.’’ Those who pray to a stone address 
some one behind the stone who they believe 
can help them. - Others are ignorant of God, 
yet they pray in order to avert calamity 
or trouble through superstitious fear of the 
supernatural. 

A child was overheard to say to a comrade, 
‘* I forgot to say my prayers last night—and 
nothing happened. I’m not going to say 
them tonight — perhaps—and if nothing hap- 
pens I’m never going to say them again! ’’ 

These are some of the reasons why we 
pray; but how shall we pray? How puerile 
that man should so often reduce prayer to mere 
forms of words. I once saw a Mohammedan 
saint who spent most of his time repeating 
over and over the name Allah (God), while 
fingering a string of a thousand beads. 
Buddhism is especially noted for this kind of 
praying, and because a man cannot say more 
than a certain number of prayers in the 
twenty-four hours, they have invented praying- 
machines, windmills and water-wheels, upon 
which they fasten written prayers, which, at 
every rotation of the wheels, are supposed to 
offer up their petitions. Oh, how God’s chil- 
dren have misunderstood Him! 


THINK sometimes that few of us really 

pray at all, unless we are in trouble or 
want something intensely that we have little 
hope of getting. We say our prayers, of 
course, but that is no more praying than 
galvanized motion is life. Words are not 
prayer. Prayer has meaning. It is the 
heart’s desire that God hears. 

To some of us our prayers are as meaning- 
less and mechanical as those of a little boy 
whom I knew of. His mother, having over- 
heard his responses in the Litany, asked what 
it was that he said. 

‘* T say just what you do,’’ he replied. 

‘And what is that?’’ asked the mother. 

** An-an-i-ron-us, come down upon us, and 
do us these,’’ was the reply. 

I think that many of us are ‘“‘ started 
wrong’’ as children. We are taught that we 
‘“must say our prayers’’—usually a little 
piece of poetry recited — which grows mean- 
ingless through repetition — and thus get our 
first lessons in putting God off with a mere 
form of words instead of learning to know 
and love Him through personal communion 
and real intercourse. 


HILDREN of themselves do not know 
what to say, of course, being uncon- 
scious of any need, but if at other times they 
are told of God’s love for them and interest 
in all that concerns them little by little they 
will get into right relations with Him and 
speak to Him naturally. One little child, 
left to her own resources for expression, 
could get no further than ‘‘ Hello, Dod!’’ in 
a spirit of confidence, but later, with fuller 
knowledge of Him, said impulsively: 

** Dear Lord, I love You just lots! Thank 
You for giving me such good times, and 
please give everybody good times, too. 
Bless all the dear people I love, and me— 
and my dolly, and help me to be so good 
that You’ll be glad. Amen.’’ 

I heard of a Bible-class the other day for 
‘* Girls, Married and Unmarried.’’ That is 
my audience, the one that I see before me 
asI write. Marriage does not take the “‘ girl ’’ 
out of a girl, but married girls have added 
interests, so I make the suggestions about 
children for them. 
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HE comfort and immediate help in prayer 

depends almost entirely upon our appre- 
hension of Who it is with Whom we speak. 
Before you begin to talk take time to realize 
God’s presence, His glory, omnipotence and 
love. Hold yourself in His presence after 
making your petition. He may have some- 
thing to say to you that comes as an answer 
or inspiration, or carries the comfort that 
‘‘ underneath are the everlasting arms.’’ 

In my childhood my mother’s arms were 
my refuge for every grief, and in the perfect 
assurance of sympathy that enfolding gave 
the hurt of body or soul gradually subsided. 
That is what prayer will do for us. 

You have heard, perhaps, of ‘‘ prayer with 
a string to it.’’ We sometimes try to pray 
our cares and troubles away; we do not 
leave them with God, but, as it were, keep 
hold of the string by which we draw them 
back when we rise from our knees. 

There is much difference between asking 
and taking. If we are sincerely sorry fora 
fault, and, confessing it to God, ask for for- 
giveness and restored favor, we have fulfilled 
the conditions upon which He promises par- 
don, and may go from our prayers relieved 
and happy. If we do not believe this our 
burden remains. Too easy, you say? God 
means to make pardon easy to those who 
come to Him in repentance and faith, 


HERE have been those who have thought 

it easy, and presumed to do the wrong 
first, secure in the thought of asking forgive- 
ness afterward. I know of asmall boy who, 
after eating all the grapes that he wanted, 
would ask his mother’s permission to have 
some grapes. If she gave it his conscience 
was at ease. If she refused he had had the 
fruit. He took the risk with one not om- 
niscient. Children’s ways are good illustra- 
tions because of their naive doing of what 
their elders do less innocently, and a lesson 
may be as effective conveyed by something 
to laugh at as by graver methods. 

The model prayer was given by Christ 
Himself. Its first petitions have to do with 
God, not ourselves. This puts us in the 
right attitude. It begins and ends with wor- 
ship, and takes account of our temporal needs 
as well as spiritual. Several of our Lord’s 
parables speak of importunity. The peti- 
tioners are represented as asking in dead 
earnest —they beseech, implore, adjure. 

A child cries for a thing and the mother is 
tempted to give it—not to hush the child’s 
noise, but because he seems to want it so 
much that the mother-heart cannot resist that 
appeal. Only when to yield would be dan- 
gerous to the child physically or morally can 
she be deaf to his most clamorous cries. 





HEN shall we pray? Constantly, realiz- 

ing God’s nearness, turning to Him for 
help, for His smile of approval, thanking Him 
for every joy—not in set form perhaps, but 
just an unworded dart upward. ‘‘ Prayer is 
asking God for something that you can ask in 
a few words,’’ says Moody. ‘“ Better pray 
three times a day for five minutes at a time 
than take fifteen minutes all at once.’’ 

To realize God and speak to Him is a 
supreme effort of the mind that cannot be 
sustained for long. We must also have stated 
times for prayer, or our treacherous hearts 
will grow careless. 

Our morning prayers should be for help 
and strength to meet our duties and tempta- 
tions, to go blithely on our way, a source of 
joy and help to others, including our loved 
ones in our petitions for ourselves. At even- 
ing we pray for forgiveness, for safety, for 
blessing upon our work and upon those who 
constitute our world, with thanksgiving. 

We often ‘‘ do not feel like praying.’’ 
Never mind, kneel down, think of God, draw 
near to Him, and the prayer will come. 

Sometimes, at night, we pray fervently, full 
of purpose for better, higher living, and then 
gotosleep. The next morning our mood is 
changed; we have slept off the influence that 
then impressed us, and we remain much as 
we were before. 

It is like making a promise and then for- 
getting it, for prayerful purpose is making a 
promise to God and ourselves. Every time 
such feelings pass off without being expressed 
in life and action they lose something of their 
power over us, and become dulled, blunted, 
wasted spiritual force. Fancy your physical 
muscles braced ready for a spring, and some- 
thing interferes and you relax them. If that 
happened frequently you would unconsciously 
put forth less and less effort, and the very 








feeling would weaken. Therefore is 

it vastly important to take time iz dhe 
morning for our spiritual equipment 

for the day—eveun at the sacrifice of a half- 
hour’s sleep. 

As for position in prayer, use that in which 
you can best concentrate your mind upon what 
you are saying, best realize God’s presence — 
provided it be truly reverent. To pray in 
bed, lying at ease, so drowsy, perhaps, as to 
fall asleep in the midst, is not reverent. 


No: what of the answers to prayer? If 
prayer were what it is generally, un- 
thinkingly supposed to be it would be that we 
ask for what we want, and God gives or with- 
holdsit. But think what confusion that would 
make. The Russians would have prayed for 


the ann‘hilation of the Japanese, and vice | 


versa. Our lives would not be safe for a 
moment. We might have an enemy through 
no fauit of ours—a jealous person might wish 
us removed. We should be at the mercy of 
spiteful malignity. No; God answers as a 
fond mother might to her family of little chil- 
dren, each clamoring for its own way. 

I read of a young girl, bitter and rebellious 
because her prayer for her mother’s life was 
not granted, and then followed these words: 
‘*There are few deaths, thank God, where 
no one has prayed that the dear one may 
live.’?’ Do you suppose that prayer is given 
in order that no one may ever die until we are 
willing? All deaths must seem to friends the 
evidence of unanswered prayers. But prayer 
is a blessing because God knows best how to 
answer. God knows when to say ‘ No.’’ 


Y EARLIEST recollections of prayer are: 

‘God bless papa and mamma and me, 
and make me a good little girl.’’ If I lapsed 
into naughtiness I felt that God did not fulfill 
His part of the compact. He was to make me 
good if I did the asking. I expected omnipo- 
tence to control me — make me good by force, 
setting my own will aside, which would, of 
course, make any virtue merely mechanical, 
automatic, worthless in its power to develop 
and mould into moral nobility. 

I stupidly made the same mistake in teach- 
ing my own children, and was once surprised 
at the refusal of my small son to pray at all, 
saying, ‘‘ What’s the use? I don’t grow any 
gooder. He doesn’t mind (obey) me!”’ 

This was startling, and revealed to me 
yet another misapprehension about prayer. 
When our prayers are habitually answered, 
and in the way that we have asked, we grow 
to feel injured and rebellious if any are 
refused. Insensibly we take the position of 
commanding, and expect Him to obey! It 
sounds shocking, but I know the “‘ spoiling ”’ 
effect of answered prayers is much like that 
on a young child habitually given what he 
asks for. God must guard us fromthat. He 
sees our tendencies with unerring judgment. 

The Puritans used to say that ‘‘ God 
answers prayer in kind, or in kindness’’— 
gives what we ask or denies us for our good. 

‘* What things soever ye desire, when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye 
shall have them.”’ 

This is for the high reaches of faith. There 
are both promises and precepts for those in 
God’s higher classes. Many of us never get 
beyond the primary department. Among the 
precepts is, ‘‘ Be ye perfect even as your Rather 
in Heaven is perfect.’’ Such an aim would 
be given only to those who had already 
attained moral heights. 

Such, in God’s school, will covet spiritual 
prizes rather than material ones, and these 
are obtained by faith. I donot mean that the 
promise made to faithful prayer is limited to 
spiritual things. God isan indulgent parent. 
He will give us all that He can without prej- 
udice to our eternal interests. 


O PRAY is a privilege of which we, per- 

haps, do not realize the inestimable value 
—to take hold of omnipotence, to have the 
ear of the Almighty Ruler of the universe, 
joined to His promise, ‘‘ Every one that ask- 
eth receiveth.’? All who ask do receive— 
possibly not just what they ask, and in the 
specified way — for we are children asking of 
a Father. What kind of parent would he be 
who would do whatever the child asks and in 
the way heasks it? No; he—if he bea wise 
and loving father—uses his best judgment 
prompted by his fond affection to do as nearly 
what the child wants as is consistent with that 
child’s best good and for his ultimate happi- 
ness. Prayer is not a fetish that shall have 
power to impose its answer. 


—if we could see into the future and see re- 
sults as God can—our Father will give us. 


Every prayer is answered. Blessings or events | 


will happen that but for the prayer would not 
happen. As Gad bids us pray, nothing 
doubting, and show our earnestness by our 
perseverance, so He promises that we shall 
receive what we ask, or some better thing for 
which we must trust His love and wisdom. 





It is the will of | 
the human being appealing to the Divine | 
Will, and just what we ourselves would want | 


The Road of a 
Thousand Wonders 


The most wonderful road 
through the greatest country in 
the world — THE COAST 
LINE AND SHASTA 
ROUTE of the Southern Pacific 
Company, beginning in the 
flower-showered land of South- 
ern California, and ending in 
that home of present opportu- 
nity, Portland, Oregon. 


The glories of this marvel land 
— which the refreshing breath of 
the ocean and the majesty of the 
mountains have made the grand- 
est of all summer resorts — can 
only be depicted by the pen of 
a poet, the brush of a master. 
And so a book of many pages 
has been prepared by those who, 
knowing and loving this land of 
health, desire that others may 
share with them its riches. 


Between the golden covers 
of this guide book are repro- 
duced the noted scenes of Pacific 
Coast history— Ancient Mis- 
sions of Old-time Friars; Big 
Trees of Noah’s time; Restful 
Resorts ; Health-restoring 
Mineral Springs; Orange 
Groves ; Flower Farms; Acres 
of Blossoms ; Towering Palms ; 
Snow-covered Peaks; Shad- 
owed Canyons; Gold-laden 
Mines ; Fish-thronged Rivers ; 
Endless Game Forests —are all 
described by faithful pen and 
pictured in Nature’s colors. 


A book to be cherished by 
those who appreciate that OUR 
country possesses more alluring 
charms for recreation or con- 
vention than any other climate 
on the face of the globe. A 
book so beautiful is worth a 
premium, but having a mission, 
it will be sent without price 
to those who are willing to re- 
mit ten cents for postage, to 
Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Southern Pacific 
Company, 911 Merchants’ Ex- 
change, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, who will also answer every 
question regarding time, cost, 
itinerary and trains over ‘‘ The 


Road of a Thousand Wonders.’’ 


SUMMER TIME ON SNOW-CAPPED SHASTA 
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Pretty lables and Dishes for June 
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A Silver Plated 
Measuring Spoon 


GIVEN 


to users of 








Armoutr’s 
Extract of Beef 


The Best Extract ot the Best Beef. 
(See offer below ). 


Don't Send Us Any Money 


Ask your druggist or grocer for one. 








DESIGNED BY HESTER PRICE 











STRAWBERRIES EN CASSEROLE SPONGE 


AKE a sponge mixture in a plain, deep pan. When cold cut off the top of the cake. Scoop out 

the cake, ice both top and bottom with a white icing. Line the cake with whipped cream and 

fill with fine strawberries. Bring to the table with the top on. The top may be garnished with 

large, uncapped berries and with leaves cut from thin slices of citron which has been soaked in 
water colored a deep green. Serve with an abundance of rich cream. 

















ALL-WHITE 
WEDDING TABLE 


UT a large piece of 

window-glass in the & 
centre of the table, hiding 
the edges with smilax. In 
the centre of this place a 
large wedding cake with 
white roses around it. 
Four glass candlesticks 
with white candles, and two 
glass bowls of white roses 
should be arranged artist- 
ically. Have tiny glass 
slippers filled with white / 
flowers for souvenirs. 












































FOR A GOOD-LUCK 
LUNCHEON 


T a ‘‘good-luck luncheon,’’ 
given for a_ bride-to-be, 
covers were laid for seven, a 
luckynumber. Thecentrepiece 
was in the shape of a swastika 
(made by a tinsmith) and filled 
with purple and yellow pansies 
—‘Pansies for thoughts”’ 
and the colors were those of the 
bride’s Alma Mater. The white 
menu-cards were in the shape 
of four-leaf clovers pasted on 
pansy-colored ribbon, and the 
favors were gilded wishbones 
with tiny white bows. 














A VIOLET DINNER- 
TABLE 


N a rectangular table place 
a mirror, elevated some- 
what, with a two-inch edging of 
violets and their leaves, their 
stems sunk in wetsand. Cover 
almost the whole mirror with a 
mound of violets. Fasten large 
bunches of violets at the corners 
of the table tied with bows and 
streamers of soft violet satin 
ribbon. Dullgreen candlesticks 
should be used, the candles be- 
ing white and the shades covered 
with violets. 
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DESIGNED BY HESTER PRICE 


AN ATTRACTIVE JUNE SALAD 


AKE cups of: white head lettuce for each portion. 

Fill the cups with fine strawberries dusted with 
powdered sugar. Garnish the platter with extra large, 
uncapped berries. Serve with white mayonnaise. 





DESIGNED BY HESTER PRICE 


STRAWBERRY CHARLOTTE IS VERY NICE 


— a mould with jelly made of strawberry juice stiffened 
with gelatine. When firm scoop out the centre and fill 
with boiled rice that has been sweetened and chilled and 
mixed with a little gelatine. Serve with strawberry sauce. 








For the Pantry and Medicine Closet 
It accurately measures fluids and 
solids, prevents giving an over-dose 
of medicine. 
Your druggist or grocer will give 
you a spoon with each jar of 


, 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 
If he hasn't the spoons, send us 
the metal cap from the jar with your 
name and address, and we will send 

one postpaid, 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 


C H I! C A G QO 














Armour 's 
Tomato Bouillon 


@_ A Tempting Relish. 

@_ A delicious sauce for cooking and 
serving fish of all kinds. 

¢. Makes good oyster and clam cock- 
tails, or served as a bouillon it’s deli- 
cious, appetizing, and refreshing. 


@ Sold by all good grocers. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
CH iC A &@ 
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The Young Mothers’ Summer Club 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Club Motto: “An Ounce of Prevention is Better Than a Pound of Cure” 


The Baby’s Summer Outing 


HERE to take the baby for the 

hot months is usually a much- 

discussed topic. If one is fortu- 
nate enough to have a country home ready 
to be occupied at almost any time there 
is, of course, very little trouble involved, 
comparatively speaking; but the major- 
ity of young married people who live in 
the city or small towns are not able to 
afford this luxury, and each year they 
must decide upon some place to go. 

If possible, choose a place where the 
father may come every night or at least 
for over Sunday; it is better not only 
for him that this should be done, but 
also for the mother and baby, for if the 
mother is nervous the baby is sure to feel 
it to some extent at least, and the com- 
panionship of a calin father is very bene- 
ficial to the child. It is a great mistake 
to shut the father out of the nursery: the 
children are quite as much his as they 
are the mother's, and he should have a 

















HEN traveling it is almost impossi- 
ble to keep young children clean in 
white dresses. Of course, the tiny baby 
must wear white, but a child old enough 


gingham dress of rather dark blue or 
brown while on the cars. If the mother 
prefers she may make a little dark ging- 
ham apron to slip on over the child’s 
dress, and at the end of the trip this may 
be taken off and the baby will be fresh 
and clean. Some squares of soft cheese- 
cloth for washing dirty littte faces and 
hands on the train will cls» be useful; 
these may be thrown away when wet. 
Let the shoes worn on the journey be 
high, and buttoned or laced, but of light 
weight so as not to tire the little feet. 
I do not care for sandals because they 
have no support for the arch of the foot 
and none for the ankle, and there is some 
danger of developing flat-foot. Long 
cotton stockings and not socks should be 
worn. Take off the children’s coats and 





share in bringing them up. 





Families who live in a city or a town 
which is anywhere near the ocean will 
find it more beneficial to the baby if they HEN choosing a summer home pay espe- 
select some mountain or inland country place cial attention to the condition of the 
for their summer outing. Theairwillthenbe plumbing; see that no sewer-gas is escaping 
entirely different from that to which the child and that the traps flush and work well. In 
is accustomed, and he will have really acom- rented houses landlords are often careless 
plete change of air. People who live inland about these points, and as children are very 
will do well to go tothe seashore, if possible, susceptible to poisons of this kind good plumb- 
so that they may have a taste of sea air part ing should be insisted upon before the house is 
of the year. Children who have anytendency' rented. Be careful also to avoid stagnant 
to lung or bronchial trouble usually do better water; mosquitoes are likely to abound near 
in the mountains or country than at the sea- such places, and nine times out of ten malaria 
shore, and this is true also of babies undersix  willfollow. Iftherented house has been closed 
or eight months old. Thesea air is often too for any length of time previously have a fire 
damp and too heavy for such children. Older started and the rooms well aired for twenty- 
children and those who have intestinal four or forty-eight hours before moving the 
troubles generally do well atthe seashore and children into it. 
enjoy the salt baths and the sand. If the baby has never been vaccinated this 
should be attended to before he leaves home, 
for it is not safe to travel with a young infant 
unless this precaution has been taken. A 
physician should attend to it at least three 
weeks before leaving town, 


DRAWN BY MARY W. BONSALL 


HE busy mother will, no doubt, long for 
a rest from housekeeping cares when the 
summer holiday season arrives, but while the 
children are young she should keep them 


in a real home both summer and winter, if 
this can possibly be managed. Hotels and 
hoarding-houses are exceedingly bad for chil- 
dren, both physically and morally. Many 
carefully-brought-up children have been ut- 
terly ruined as to disposition by a summer at 


HEN the trip is to be a short one and the 
baby takes modified milk the food for 


twenty-four hours may be prepared at home as 
usual, and pasteurized if this is not done as 
a regular thing. 


The bottles may then be 








ahotel. It is almost impossible to keep them 
away from other children who are often not 
at all desirable companions, and the influ- 
ence of well-meaning but unwise adults is 
frequently even worse; an attractive child is 
spoiled and made self-conscious, and the 
less attractive youngsters are made envious 
and jealous. The healthy routine life led by 
the little folks in their own homes is broken 
up to a greater or less extent, for they beg to 
sit up late to see the dancing or listen to the 
music, and as “‘ little pitchers have big ears ”’ 
they are sure to absorb some of the grown-up 
talk, or airs and graces of the young ladies. 
All this gradually takes away the charm of 
childhood, making them grown-up long before 
the proper time. 


packed in a pail containing ice, and a small 
blanket pinned around it to exclude the out- 
side air; the food will then be sweet and safe 
to give the baby until the next day. When 
the journey is to last several days, however, 
it will be necessary to secure food especially 
prepared from one of the milk laboratories, 
or else resort to condensed milk or one of the 
prepared foods which may be made up with 
hot water only. The laboratory food will last 
three weeks if kept properly packed. It is 
not at all safe to depend upon milk which 
may be obtained at railway stations or hotels 
and restaurants along the road; the baby may 
become very ill from such milk and so make 
the journey a very hard one, possibly fatal 
to the child. The same is true of drinking 
water: use either spring water bottled or else 
boil water at home before starting, taking 
enough of it ina bottle to last until more may 
be boiied and cooled. Never allow children 
to drink the ice-water served in trains or rail- 
way stations; it is very bad for them. 


HE food at hotels and boarding-houses is 

generally very unfit for young children. 
The cereals are rarely cooked long enough, 
much of the food is fried or greasy, and the 
desserts are apt to be muchtoorich. I know 
of a little girl who was taken into the country 
last year to benefit her health. The air and A OLDER child, who usually has a cereal 
views of the place selected were perfect, but for his supper or breakfast, may havea raw 
the child steadily lost weight and came home egg beaten up in a glass of milk and some 
looking far worse than when she went away, graham crackers, or, better still, zwieback. 
because she had had improperly-cooked food For dinner the child could have a clear soup 
from a hotel kitchen. After she had’ been at made from one of the best brands of canned 
home three weeks I saw her again and could soups, or some beef tea prepared from one of 
hardly believe she was the same child, so the reliable beef extracts, and zwieback or 
much better did she look; she had gained crackers. Try to keep to the regular meal- 
four pounds in that time on the simple but hours as much as possible and not allow the 
properly-cooked food which her mother had _ child to nibble crackers, etc., between times 
prepared for her at home. The laundry ac- just to keep him quiet, for his stomach will 
commodations in hotels and boarding-houses become upset if this is done. Be very care- 
are also very inconvenient and expensive for ful to avoid unripe or decayed fruit while 
a family of little folks, and as children soil traveling as well as at other times. It is 
even more clothing in summer than they do usually safe to give a good orange if one can 
in winter, and are kept in pure white a good be found at this season, but the other fruits 
deal of the time, the laundry bills are enor- should be cooked or especially prepared for 
mous before the mother realizes it. young children, and this cannot conveniently 
be done on the train. Of course, no candy 
should be allowed. Amuse the children with 
books, toys, or pictures to cut out. 


ONSIDERING, then, everything that has 
been said above, the mother will see the 
wisdom of taking even the tiniest of cottages 
and keeping house during the summer as well 
asinthewinter. Ifthereisafamily of children 
old enough to assist at all with the household 
work, explain to them all that mother needs 
a little holiday as much as they do and ask 
their help in the housework. Give each child 
certain duties to perform every day and hold 
him responsible for them; then, after these 
duties are finished, allow perfect freedom 
for play and a good time. The children 
will enjoy their holiday twice as much if 
this plan is followed, for they will really 
have earned it, and the mother will have 
time for an occasional nap or some unaccus- 
tomed pleasure. 


HE question of caring for a young baby’s 

napkins while on a journey is rather a 
serious one, but if the mother can plan some 
time before the trip is to be taken there need be 
no trouble. She should save all her old table 
linen and bed linen, and if she has not been 
able to collect enough she should ask her 
friends to save theirs also for her. When 
the collectidn has been made she should tear 
up the linen into squares and fold them as 
napkins are usually put on a baby. Then 
they will be all ready for use; when soiled 
they may be thrown away, or if simply wet 
they may be washed out, if there is an oppor- 
tunity, and used again, 


hats and make them as comfortable as 
possible, and they will not be so apt to 
become tired and fretful. 

An article which will be found very useful 


to mothers is a traveling toilet-box totakethe | 


place of the baby-basket used at home. If 
she has a little ingenuity the mother may 
make one herself at home, or she may buy one 
ready made. A box of this kind that I saw 
was nine inches long, five wide and three 
deep, fitted with a little tray in the top like a 
doll’s trunk, divided into two compartments; 
the lower part of the box was divided into 
three parts, and all were lined with white 
enameled cloth. The lower three compart- 
ments held a cake of soap, brush and comb, 
and toilet-powder with puff, and the upper 
two were for the washcloth and safety-pins. 
The box was, of course, covered, and could 
be easily slipped into a handbag. 


Opinions and Hints from Mothers 
for Other Mothers 
RS. S. writes: ‘I have a little girl who 


was just four years and two months old 
when she started to attend the public school 





to look out of the window and wipe up | 
the sill with his sleeve should wear a 


kindergarten, She had never memorized | 


anything before; now she has been attending | 


four months and can remember at least fifteen 
different songs, and besides this she can 
make very pretty paper objects and she also 
knows quite a few colors. I think putting 
children into the kindergarten with a teacher 
who makes the work interesting is the very 
best start in school life that they can have. 
I only wish all children were compelled by 
law to attend when young —that is, at the age 
of four years ; they would learn more good 
than they do when playing in the streets.’’ 


Mv RS. J. H. says she had allowed her baby 

to suck a pacifier, as it kept him so quiet. 
When he was about a year and a half old she 
noticed he had considerable difficulty in 
breathing and he made a peculiar noise when 
asleep. He was taken to a nose-and-throat 
doctor who found a large growth of adenoids 
which he said had been caused chiefly by the 
constant use of the pacifier. The child was 
operated upon, and the pacifier burnt, never 
to be replaced. 


oo oue knows how dusty a furnace 
makes the house and how trying it is to 
keep constantly wiping off dust which will col- 
lect, especially at the times when the furnace 
is being shaken. The other day I wentinto a 
nursery which had two registers, as it was a 
very large room and needed this amount of 
heat. Each register hada piece of white 
cheesecloth fastened over it. When I exam- 
ined it closely I found that a frame had been 
cut from cardboard just about the size of the 
frame of the register. The centre, of course, 
was cut out so that the heat could come 
through into the room. Fine white cheese- 
cloth was then neatly basted to this cardboard 
frame, completely covering it, and then sev- 
eral very narrow tapes were attached and 
these held the cardboard in place, as they 
could be tied to the iron framework of the 
register itself. It was surprising to see what 
a difference these little cheesecloth screens 
made in the amount of dust which entered the 
nursery; the air the baby breathed was much 
purer than what is taken into the average 
child’s lungs. In addition tothe little screen 
one of the registers had a small tin can (such 
as barley comes in) tied on to it, and this was 
kept constantly full of fresh water, and so 
moistened the dry blasts of hot air which 
entered the room from the fire below. All 
this was originated by a German girl who 
was the baby’s nurse, and I thought it showed 
considerable ingenuity and thoughtful care on 
the part of the girl] for her little charge. 


NOTE — Doctor Coolidge’s answers to questions will! be 
found on page 46. She is always glad to answer the ques- 
tions of Journal mothers about their children. When an 
answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 











JP AC 


be eooied bs self and a beautiful 
may fod by youre a beau 


Hard or Soft Wood Floor 


without employing an expert. When your floors become 
scuffed and += gl can refinish them yourself at about what 
it wens cost to pay at an expert for his time. JAP-A-LAC, 
properly a give any a lustrous, mirror- -like 
finish as hard as tg Heel-prints will not mar it nor scratches 
show white. You can scrub it as much as you like and not 
injure the finish. Old floors distribute germs — JAP-A-LAC 
makes your floors sanitary. 





JAP ELAC 


Picture Frames 


with Dead Black, 9 among |» Ox-Blood Red, Blue, Gloss 
White, Malachite Green, G Gold or Aluminum JAP-A-LAC, 
and you will be surprised at the. effect of art and beauty pro- 
one. AP-A-LAC is in sizes from 15c. to 
i= can demonstrate what it will do for you with a |5c. can. 
our picture frames look rusty, apply JAP-A-LAC. You 
ry then save buying new ones. o finisher can produce a 
more effective picture frame than you, if you will take a few 
minutes to JAP-A-LAC one of your old ones. JAP-A-LAC 


saves you money. 








JAe AC 


should be used on your 


RADIATORS 


at least twice a year. A radiator, unless it is kept in good 
condition, is an eye-sore. Either Gold or Aluminum 
JAP-A-LAC C wil produce a finish on your radiators which 
will blend with any room decorations, and you will Bory Ge & 
satisfaction of knowing that there is game unsightl 

your radiators to destroy the harmony of your gn e 

takes but a few minutes to finish a radiator. You ‘will fend j it 
real beauty only after it is JAP-A- LAC_ED. 


A Warning Against the Dealer 
Who Substitutes 


A dealer in a large city told our advertisin 
manager he was “The arch substituter” an 
proud of it. 

“Why,” said he, “ people don’t apeor what they 
want. When th ey ask for JAP-A-LAC, I tell 
them it’s no good, that I have something better. 
lf they insist upon JAP-A-LAC I show them the 
contents of an old can of JAP-A-LAC I have had 
open for a year, and from which the pure turpen- 
tine has been allowed to evaporate. ‘Then 1 have 
no difficulty.” 

Fine dealer, that fellow. Would you trade with 
him, if you knew who he is? We think not. 


If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC send us his 
name and 10 cents (except for Gold, which is 25c) to 
cover cost of mailing, and we will send a FREE Sample 
(quarter-pint can) to any point in the United States. 


Write for beautiful, illustrated booklet and inter- 
esting color card. FREE for the asking. 








Address Dept. L-6 


606 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Pretty Girl Papers 


Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman 


The Great Value of Sleep 


HE story is told of a miller who was 
taken very ill. By the doctor’s orders 
the entire machinery of the mill was 
stopped that the sick man might have perfect 
quiet. Instead of sleeping peacefully the 
patient could not sleep at all until the sounds 
to which he had been accus- 
tomed were once more renewed. 

Sleep is so greatly a matter of 
habit that regular hours and 
familiar sounds are important 
factors in bringing it about. 
Not long ago the truth of this 
was brought home to me on 
spending a night in the country. 
My ears, which are dulled tothe 
ordinary city sounds, were on 
the gui vive when the next 
morning myriad birds began 
their chorus in a tree just out- 
side my window. 

A well-known traveler who 
shows great endurance in his 
journeyings, in telling me of 
his visit to the Grand Cafion, mentioned that 
upon the completion of the long and fatiguing 
descent from the Arizona line he lay down in 
the midst of his party and slept soundly for 
two hours under the shadow of a rock, awak- 
ing to outstride them all on their return climb. 


/ 
a Ae, 


ISTORY tells us that in the midst of the 

Battle of the Nile some boys fell asleep on 
deck from sheer exhaustion, although the 
deafening roar of that frightful engagement 
was at its height. 

It is related of a certain engineer that he 
fell asleep inside his boiler while workmen 
outside were beating on it with their huge 
hammers. Thus is sleep influenced by habit. 

Although it is easy for some to sleep at any 
convenient season, with others the habit of 
taking advantage of the opportunity for sleep 
must be cultivated. 

It is taught in Oriental lore that refresh- 
ment gained through sleep is not a mere 
matter of hours thus spent. The Orientals 
allege that when the mind 
dwells upon higher thoughts 
as we pass into the realms of 
unconsciousness it continues 
on this restful plane through- 
out the period of slumber. 

Tonight, when you are ready 
for bed, take up a simple little 
story that leads you entirely 
out of your every-day routine. 
It will relax your tired brain 
in spite of the tension which 
has been gripping it for hours. 
Especially for girls of nervous 
temperament, and for those 
who spend much time in intel- 
lectual work, is it valuable to 
relax the mind before retiring. 


CIENTISTS have discovered many inter- 

esting facts about sleep. The Italian 
investigator, Mosso, learned by experiment 
that the arm increases in size during sleep, 
presumably by the extra flow of blood into it, 
and the brain becomes smaller from the out- 
flow of blood. Indeed, it is this diminished 
blood-supp]y to the brain that is considered by 
many authorities as one of the most important 
factors in-producing sleep. If this does not 
come about naturally we may adopt ways to 
assist Nature. It is for this reason that one 
suffering from insomnia is often advised to 
eat some light, simpie food before retiring in 
order to call blood to the stomach for the 
work of digestion. One physician especially 
interested in such cases has advised keeping 
a little spirit-lamp by the bedside so that 
milk may be heated during the night from 
time to time, at regular intervals, if the pa- 
tient is awake. The very act of going 
through this routine is supposed to induce 
sleep. This, too, is why sleepless 
persons are advised never to go to 
bed hungry. 


ATIGUE of the body and brain is 

one of the best preparations for 
sleep that Nature offers. But it is not 
left to her alone to fulfill all condi- 
tions for sleep, for we ourselves must 
withdraw the ordinary stimuli which 
reach our minds through our senses. 
This is why we draw the curtains so 
that the eyes shall be deprived of 
light. This is why we court quiet 
for our sleeping-room. This is why 
we remove all constricting clothing, 
so that the body may be perfectly 
relaxed as it lies down to rest. If 
you are too hot make use of some 
simple means to insure comfort, such 
as taking a cool sponge-bath, a short 
walk in the evening air, or a cooling drink. 

If you are chilly take a warm bath, some 
warm drink, or toast yourself by the open 
fire; and for the girl who habitually suffers 
from cold feet, a hot-water bottle or bedroom 
slippers are a great comfort. The old- 
fashioned warming-pan truly played a benefi- 
cent part in the domesticeconomy. Warmed 
night-clothing and warmed bed-clothing on a 
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“Ten o’Clock 
is Not Too Early to 
Retire” 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


cold winter’s night send one to dreamland in 
an atmosphere of perfect comfort. It is a 
great art to adapt properly the bed-clothing 
to one’s individual needs. Such coverings 
should never be heavy. They should be as 
light as possible and warm— but yet not too 
warm. This is an art, however, that with a 
little care may be learned. 

If you are obliged to share 
your bedroom with some one 
else, at least have your bed to 
yourself. It is impossible for 
two individuals to have exactly 
the same needs in point of 
temperature and hours of sleep. 
Many instances are cited of de- 
clining health and strength in 
children apd young girls, who, 
for some reason, share the same 
bed with older women of the 
family. 


NOTHER point about sleep 
that has interested scien 
tists has been the time of its 
greatest intensity. Experi- 
ments have been performed with graded 
sounds which were employed at different 
hours of sleep. The work has been done with 
such mathematical precision that the variation 
of the depth —soundness — of sleep has been 
satisfactorily determined. 

It has been found that the deepest sleep 
occurs about an hour after it has begun; from 
the second to the third hour onward sleep is 
lighter. The recuperation of the body, how- 
ever, seems to go on just as well during the 
lighter sleep as at the earlier stage. 

If you will take the trouble to notice to- 
night when you go to bed just how you go to 
sleep you will doubtless find that your entire 
brain does not lapse into unconsciousness at 
the same instant nor to the same extent. 

You can, as a rule, really hear sounds after 
you have lost the power to make conscious 
movements. When you awake tomorrow 
morning, however, this order of things is re- 
versed, and you may become conscious of 
sounds before you are wide enough awake to 

make voluntary movements. 


URING sleep there is less 

carbonic acid thrown off 
from the body and less oxygen 
absorbed by it than during the 
waking hours. One reason 
for this is probably the fact that 
the muscles are less active dut 
ing sleep and so are not form- 
ing waste products at the 
waking rate. During sleep 
our breathing is slower, and 
the chest or costal type of 
breathing predominates over 
the abdominal type. 

It has been found, too, that 
during sleep the eyeballs roll 
upward and inward, while the 
pupils are contracted. A well-known writer 
on physical and mental culture teaches her 
pupils to simulate sleep by making the eye- 
lids heavy, drooping them by degrees over 
the eyes as one would do when very drowsy. 
This is very helpful in bringing sleep to rest- 
less and wakeful girls. One of these pupils 
has told me that upon lying down she closes 
her eyes in this fashion and pretends to 
‘look into her head.’’ 


T IS a common thing to notice that when 

one is sleepy the eyes ‘‘ feel as if they had 
sand in them,’’ and one is likely to rub 
them involuntarily. Investigators tell us 
that during sleep some of the secretions are 
diminished, among them the tears. Thie 
surface of the eyes then becomes dryer, pro- 
ducing this feeling of irritation. 

They also tell us that drowsiness after a 
heavy meal is probably due in great part to 
the dilatation of the blood-vessels of the in- 
ternal organs, and so to the diminu 
tion of the blood-flow through the 
brain. At the end of the day, how- 
ever, sleep is associated with a di- 
? , latation of the blood-vessels of the 
skin of the trunk and extremities. 


S A RULE, girls do not realize 
A what a very important element 
of beauty is the early bed-hour. It 
is not until they begin to see the lines 
coming and the dark circles appear 
ing that they wonder if late hours 
have anything to do with these finger- 
marks of time. Ten o’clock is not 
too early for any girl to retire. If 
she is doing much mental work, or 
if she has fatigued herself to the 
point of nervous exhaustion—if, for 
instance, she is teaching school — 
then eight o’clock or half an hour 
later should be her retiring hour until she 
completely recovers her vitality. 

From all the experience that I have ever 
gathered from girls I feel convinced that 
‘* beauty sleep ’’ is not a mere term, but that it 
rests on a sure foundation. I feel certain that 
thesleep before midnight is really more health- 
giving and a greater aid to beauty than any 
amount taken at any other time. 


A Five-Minute Daily Exercise 


F ON going to bed you find yourself so 
over-fatigued that sleep does not easily 
come try a set of breathing exercises. 

Lie flat on the back without a pillow, feet 
uncrossed and arms relaxed. Breathe in 
while you count six; breathe 
out, counting the same num- 
ber, and then rest, breathing 
naturally for the same length 






‘ To Induce 
Sleep 


of time. Repeat this exercise six times. Be 
exact about the number of times. This may 
be repeated at intervals. 

The room should be thoroughly ventilated. 
The rhythmic, steady inhalation and exhala- 
tion are bound to have a quieting effect upon 
your nerves if you persist in this little practice, 


Good Health for Girls 


HeELOISE. Every night thoroughly rub a bit 
of plain vaseline into your eyebrows. Rub 
from the bridge of the nose outward. It will 
tend to make them look heavier and darker. 


Glycerine does not agree with all skins. 
lt should always be diluted with water. 


S.R. Yes, there is often great danger in 
allowing sick pets to be about the house. 
Various diseases are not infrequently con- 
tracted from cats, parrots and other animals. 


Macaroons, which are made chiefly of 
almonds and sugar, ave easily digested by 
invalids, 


I.G. Asa rule people eat too little rather 
than too much fruit. Many salts necessary for 
the tissues are in our common fruits. Water 
taken with fruit merely dilutes the juice. 


This is the season of ree reation, Take wt 
in moderation. Tt will help more than 
anything else to get you ready for next 
winter's work, 


E. N. Vaseline carefully rubbed on the 
edges of the eyelids sometimes stimulates the 
growth of the lashes. 


Tf you have a tendency to soft corns take 
great care to kecp the skin between the toes 
perfectly dry. 


S.D.G. Bathe your face in sweet milk or 
buttermilk every night before going to bed. 
You will soon observe an improvement in its 
appearance, butter is excellent for 
massage of the chest and neck. 


Con oa 


A little cologne water in the bath is espe- 
cially refreshing during the warm months, 


“M.” The bunion from which you suffer 
should be relieved from all pressure. Bunions 
result from badly-fitting shoes. High heels, 
too, are often the cause. 





Four 
Recommended Recipes 
for Toilet Powders 
N AWARDING prizes in Doctor 


Walker’s competition for the best rec- 
ipes sent by her girls, suggestions for 
articles, as well as the formulas submitted, 
were taken into consideration. To the 
first of the following was awarded the 
second prize: 


A Good Powder for Disagreeable Odors 
Mix thoroughly two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, 
one level teaspoonful of baking soda, and half a 
teaspoonful of sachet powder, and put it into a box 
with a perforated top. 
MRS. THOMAS J. LAWRENCE. 


For Excessive Perspiration 
Take equal parts of cornstarch, talcum powder 
and baking soda, Mix thoroughly and fill an empty, 
perforated-topped box with the mixture. The soda 
prevents odor, the cornstarch prevents the soda from 
Staining the underclothes, while the talcum softens 
the other two. ELIZABETH H. SCOVEL. 


A Delicate Toilet Powder 

Take equal parts of salicylic acid, powdered borax 
and cornstarch. Mix them thoroughly and perfume 
with orris-root. JULIA W. PEEK. 

Another Powder for Excessive 
Perspiration 

Mix equal parts of sodium bicarbonate, powdered 
orris-root and zinc oxide powder. After bathing ap- 
ply the powder freely under the arms and rub until 
thoroughly applied. MARGUERITE HICKMAN. 
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Special Offer 


To Housekeepers 


Burnett’s 


Delicious 
Vanilla & Lemon 


These Two Trial Bottles 
For 10 Cents 
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Burnett’s Extracts 


For Flavoring 
Are Guaranteed to be Pure 


You should know this for your own welfare 

and that of your family. The many adul- 

terated, highly colored and falsely labeled 

extracts on the market today are not only 

impossible to tasteful, wholesome cooking, 
but perhaps harmful to health. 


We stand for pure goods 
and an honest label 


We want you to take advantage of our offer and 
know what Burnett's Extracts really are and what 
they mean to you. If your dealer cannot supply 
you do not accept some inferior substitute. Write 
to us mentioning his name and we will see that 
you are supplied promptly and conveniently. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


z.7. Te 6 
FOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY . a =e 
36 India St., Boston, Ma 
Gentlemen LT accept your Special Offer and enclose 10 
cents for the two bottles of Extract you advertise to send 


postpaid, upon receipt of that amount 


DOES : 
My dealer sell Burnett's Extracts. 
b 


ES NUT 


(Please be sure to give this information.) 


MPADP ESS ..0cccccccccccccnccccececesceseee: sesocssoese 
Dealer's Name.. 


Address 
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HIS is a beautiful 

morning for our 

ramble through the 
market. What do you 
wish to study today? 

‘* We wish to learn about 
shellfish. Some of us 
would like to learn some- 
thing of the economical 
parts of meat and how to 
use them. Miss Parloa, 
could you not tell us 
something of the order 
in which the summer 
and autumn fruits come, 
and the best time for 
canning, preserving 
aud making jellies?’’ 

We could not fully 
cover, in one lesson, 
any one of the subjects 
you have named; but we can make a good 
beginning today, and in future lessons devote 
some time to economical food, and some sug- 
gestions as to fruit. 

Let us begin our lesson with shellfish. 






How to Choose Lobsters and Shrimps 


ERE are some lobsters. 
‘Why, Miss Parloa, they are dark green! 
] always thought lobsters were red.”’ 

These lobsters are alive. When they are 
cooked the heat turns the shell red. In the 
New York markets you will find both boiled 
and live lobsters. 

‘* Which are the best to buy? 

In the New York markets, if the live lob- 
sters are in good condition I should choose 
them in preference to the boiled; but in the 
kastern markets, where the fishermen boil the 
lobsters almost as soon as they are taken from 
the water, I should choose the boiled. 

‘* How can one tell when the live or the 
boiled lobster is in good condition? ’”’ 

A fres'), healthy, live lobster will be quick in 
its move nents, heavy for its size, and, when 
lifted up, the tail will spring back under it. 

When choosing a boiled lobster draw out 
the tail. If it springs back it indicates that 
the lobster is fresh, but if the tail is limp you 
may be sure that the fish is stale. Stale lob- 
sters have an unpleasant odor. 

‘* How long should a lobster be boiled ?’’ 

The required time will depend upon the 
size of the fish. Nearly all lobsters are so 
small nowadays that they can be cooked in 
fifteen or twenty minutes. They should be 
dropped into boiling water, and as soon as 
the water begins to boil again the kettle should 
be moved back, where the water will hardly 
bubble. Cooking at a high temperature will 
toughen the meat of the lobster. You want 
to remember, when purchasing lobsters, that 
it is against the law to catch or have in your 
possession a lobster that measures less than 
nine inches in length, exclusive of feelers and 
claws. 

‘“What are these pretty little pink fish?’’ 

These are the cooked and shelled tails of 
shrimps. They nearly all come from the 
South. Theshri:mp has a form something like 
the lobster, but only the tail is eaten. The 
hot boiled shrimp is considered a great deli- 
cacy in localities where the fish can be 
procured fresh. 

‘* How would you use them as we get them 
here ?’’ 

They may be deviled, creamed, escalloped, 
curried, served as a salad or as a garnish, or 
in a sauce for other fish. They may be heated 
in boiling water, then drained and seasoned 
with salt, pepper and butter, and served at 
once. Fresh shrimps will be firm and bright, 
and the odor delicate and pleasant. 

‘*Miss Parloa, when you live where you 
can get shrimps fresh from the water how long 
would you boil them?”’ 

Ten minutes. 

‘* Would you cook and serve prawns and 
crawfish in the same manner as shrimps? ’”’ 

Yes, they may be prepared and served in 
exactly the same manner. 


To Buy Crabs, Clams and Oysters 


ET us look at the crabs. These are what 
are called hard-shelled crabs. They are 
judged the same as lobsters—that is, they 
should be heavy, lively and the eyes bright. 
They should be boiled about ten minutes. 

‘* What are shedder crabs, Miss Parloa?’’ 

They are hard-shelled crabs that are just 
about ready to shed the old shells. In this 
box among the damp seaweed you will find 
crabs that have shed their shells. See how 
thin and soft this shell is. After the shell 
begins to thicken and harden the crab is not 
suitable for serving as a soft-shelled crab. 

‘* What part of the crab is edible?” 

Every part of the soft-shelled crab is edible 
exceot the ‘‘ apron’’ and a spongy substance 
found at both et ds of the crab. In the hard- 
shelled crab theie is only a small quantity of 
meat, and this has to be picked out carefully 
after the fish has been boiled, and is a slow 
process. You can purchase this meat and the 
back shell all ready for use. 

‘* What is the difference between hard and 
soft clams, Miss Parloa?’’ 

The names hard and soft apply more to the 
shell than to its contents. Here are some 
hard-shelled clams. You will notice that the 
shell is thick, hard and nearly round; they 
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are sometimes called round 
clams, and sometimes qua- 
haug (the Indian name). 

You will observe that 
these soft-shelled clams 
are rather long and that the 
shells are thin and rather 
brittle. These clams are 
known under the names of 
soft-shelled and long- 
shelled clams. The soft 
clams are not used so much 
in summer as in winter. 
In summer the hard clams 
take the place of oysters 
and softclams. Clams are 
sold both shelled and un 
shelled, and when shelled 
they are sold both by measure and number. 
When you purchase them in the shell be par- 
ticular to see that they arealive. Ifthe shells 
remain open it is an indication that the fish 
are dead. 

‘* Miss Parloa, what are little-neck clams? ”’ 

They are hard-shelled clams that are found 
in Litthe Neck Bay, but probably the greater 
part of the clams that are sold as ‘little 
necks’’ come from all parts of Long Island. 

‘* What do you consider the best method of 
cooking clams? ’’ 

I think clams are best steamed and roasted, 
and in broths and soups. Much cooking 
makes them tough and indigestible. 

During the months of May, June, July and 
August oysters are out of season, 

‘Why are oysters not good when there is 
not an x in the month? ’’ 

When the oysters are spawning they are 
soft, milky, watery and poor, and it happens 
that there is not an v in the months when they 
spawn. Oysters, like clams, are sold shelled 
and unshelled. The shell of a dead oyster 
will remain open permanently. The shelled 
oysters are sold by measure and by count. 
The very large oysters are the ones generally 
sold by count. When the oysters are sold 
without their liquid they are known as solid 
oysters. This is the best way to purchase 
them, since a great deal of water is added to 
liquid oysters. 

The very large oysters are particularly 
good for frying and broiling. The medium 
size are kept for serving raw, creamed, etc. 
The small, cheap ones answer very well for 
soups, escalloped dishes, etc. 
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Liver Should Always be Examined Carefully 
T THIS stall you will find the livers, kid- 
neys, hearts, tongues, etc., of the various 
animals. Here aretwo beef livers. Examine 
this one. You will notice that there are dark 
spots and streaks through it. This shows 
that the organ was not in a perfectly healthy 
condition, and it should not be used as food. 
The second one you will see is clear and bright 
and free from blemish. The liver from any 
animal should always be examined carefully, 
and if even slightly spotted or streaked it 
should be rejected. Very dark beef liver is 
apt to be tough and _ strong-flavored; the 
lighter the color the better the liver. 

These are calves’ livers. Tell me, please, 
what difference you see between them and 
the beef livers. 

‘“* They are smaller and much lighter in 
color.”’ 

Do you see any indications of disease in 
them? 

‘* No, they seem clear and free from spots of 
any kind. Why is one so plump and light- 
culored and the other so much darker and 
tougher looking ?’’ 

Do you remember what I told you in the 
second lesson in regard to milk-fed and grass- 
fed veal? 

‘* Yes, we do.’’ 

Well, then you will understand that one 
animal was generously fed with milk, while 
the other was grass-fed. When we come to 
examine sweetbreads we shall see the same 
difference between those taken from the milk- 
fed and those from the grass-fed calves. 

These small livers are from sheep, lambs 
and pigs. 

‘* Which livers are the best, Miss Parloa?’’ 

The calf’s liver is superior to all others ex- 
cept chicken and goose liver. 

‘* Do you think liver a healthful food? ’”’ 

I do not think any of the internal organs 
are as good for food as is the muscular tissue. 
But if they are properly cooked they add vari- 
ety to the menu and make a cheap, satisfactory 
food. Liver should be cooked very slowly, 
and in some kind of moisture or fat. 


Lamb, Sheep and Veal Kidneys are Best 


ERE you see beef, veal, sheep, lamb and 

pig kidneys. This beef kidney will weigh 
overa pound. You will notice that it is long 
and round, and made up of little sacks held 
together bya thin membrane. Here is a veal 
kidney, which has the same form as the beef, 
but it is much smaller, and the color is light, 
while that of the beef is dark. You see the 
shape of the lamb, sheep and pig kidneys 
is quite different. You will observe that they 
are rather flat and smooth, one side curving 
in at the centre. The lamb, sheep and veal 
kidneys are the best. 


if kidneys are good?’’ 

A healthy kidney will have a 
clear, bright color. If diseased it will look 
dull and cloudy and contain spots. 

** How would you cook kidneys?”’ 

They may be broiled, stewed, curried, dev- 
iled, etc. I like best to sauté them. 

‘* Please tell us how to do it.’’ 

First remove the arteries and the thin 
membrane that covers the kidneys. Cut into 
thin, round slices and wash in cold water; 
drain and season with salt and pepper. For 
a pair of small kidneys put one tablespoonful 
of butter in a frying-pan; when the butter is 
hot add a teaspooniul of flour and stir until 
smooth; then put in the kidneys and stir for 
two minutes. Add one gill of water and stir 
until the mixture boils; then add a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice, and serve at once. Calf’s 
liver is very nice prepared in this manner. 


3 ‘* Miss Parloa, how can you tell 


Hearts and Tongues are Very Nice 
Berg beeves’, sheep’s, lambs’ and 

pigs’ hearts are all sold very cheap. 
Baked or stewed they make a savory and sub- 
stantial dish. The largest hearts we see are 
beeves’ hearts. Calves’ hearts are, you see, 
much smaller, but one will be enough for 
three or four persons. The sheep's and pig’s 
hearts are still smaller. In selecting hearts 
choose those that are plump and fat. 

‘* Please tell us, Miss Parloa, how to cook 
the hearts.’’ 

Remove the arteries. Season the heart with 
salt and pepper. Fill the cavities with a 
bread stuffing and sew the openings together. 
Roll the heart in flour and brown in sweet 
drippings. Put in a deep dish and cover 
with a brown gravy. Bake or stew slowly 
for five hours, 

Calves’, sheep’s, lambs’ and pigs’ tongues 
are nearly always cheap. Beeves’ tongues 
are generally high-priced. Let us look at 
these fresh tongues. I am going to let you tell 
me which you think are good and which poor, 

‘* These firm, plump ones are good, and the 
flabby, lean-looking ones are poor.’’ 

Yes, that is right. 

‘** Are those large ones beeves’ tongues? ’’ 

Yes, and you will notice that there are some 
dark, dry-looking ones hanging at the back 
part of the stall. These have been corned 
and smoked likehams. They must be soaked 
in cold water for twelve hours before being 
boiled. Here are some that have been simply 
corned. A great many of the small tongues, 
particularly the lambs’, are pickled. 

‘“How do you cook the small, fresh 
tongues?’ 

I have them washed, put in boiling water 
and simmered gently for four hours and a half. 
They are then skimmed and sprinkled gener- 
ously with salt. When cold they are cut into 
thin slices and garnisbed with cress or parsley. 


Beginning of Preserving-Time 

S YET there is not a great deal of home- 

grown fruit in the market. 

‘Why, Miss Parloa, there seems to be a 
great abundance here of strawberries, black- 
berries, cherries, plums, etc.’’ 

Yes, but many of the fruits which you see 
here are from the Pacific Coast and the South. 
For canning, preserving and jelly-making you 
should, if possible, use fresh-picked, home- 
grown fruits. 

‘* When is the best time to preserve straw- 
berries?’”’ 

Just as soon as they begin to ripen rapidly. 
If we have warm, sunny weather strawberries 
should begin to be plenty from now on. 
Strawberries and all small berries become 
very seedy toward the last of the season, so 
the earlier they are preserved the better. 

Georgia peaches will be in the market 
about the middle of June. You should can 
some of these, and later in the season put up 
some of the Northern-grown peaches. This is 
one of the most satisfactory fruits for winter 
use if you can it with very little sugar. 

‘* Miss Parloa, why do you advise us to pre- 
serve strawberries and to can peaches? ’’ 

There are a few fruits that are not good 
canned, and the strawberry is one of them. 
On the other hand, peaches, pears, pineapples, 
raspberries, blackberries, etc., are much better 
if canned ina light syrup than if preserved in 
a great deal of sugar. I want to impress 
upon you the importance of employing only 
fresh, sound, firm fruit in canning, preserving 
and jelly-making. For example, here you 
see three baskets of strawberries. You will 
notice that the berries in this basket look 
clean, bright and plump, but when you try 
one you will find that it is soft, watery and 
flavorless. These berries were picked after 
a rain, or were washed. The water has 
ruined their flavor and keeping quality. In 
the next basket are berries that have been 
kept too long. They are soft and will not 
hold their shape. The berries in the third 
basket are dry, firm and fine-flavored, and 
will be satisfactory for preserving or any 
other purpose. All berries should be judged 
by-these tests. 

‘‘What other fruits besides peaches and 
strawberries are available this month?”’ 

Cherries, currants, green gooseberries and 
raspberries begin to come in about the last of 
the month. Of course, much depends upon 
the season and locality. 





Why Certain Hams 
Are “STAR” 
Branded 





BOUT one Ham in every 

fifteen is ** Star’’ quality. 

This means that out of 

the 40,000 Hams produced, on 

daily average, by the Armour 

plants, only about 2,700 are 
‘*S/ar”’ branded. 


Because six conditions govern 
their selection. 
* * 


1st — ‘“S/ar’’ Hams and Bacon 
must be from Corn-fed Hogs, be- 
cause these produce the finest 
and the firmest meat. 

2d —They must be from Barrow 
Hogs, because they have the 
fullest flavor. 

3d —They must be from Young, 
but fully matured Hogs, because 
these combine tenderness with 
firmness, thin skin with delicacy 
of flavor. 

4th—They must be from mod- 
erately Fat Hogs, because the 
lean meat would otherwise be 
stringy and dry, instead of juicy 
and tender, since Fat is to meat 
what Cream is io milk. 

5th— Each ‘Star’? Ham must 
weigh not less than eigh/ pounds, 
nor more than /wenty pounds. 

6th — Because a lighter weight 
than eight pounds would indicate 
that the Ham came from either 
a poor Hog, badly-nurtured, or 
from one too young to have 
reached maturity of flavor. 

A heavier weight than twenty 
pounds on the other hand, might 
mean coarse fibre in the meat, 
or excessive fat. 

* * 

So there you have the rigid 
basis of se/ection for ‘‘.S/ar’’ qual- 
ity of Hams and Bacon. 


Next we have ‘Sfar’’ treat- 
ment — ‘ curing.”’ 

Armour’s ‘‘S/ar’’ grade Hams 
and Bacon are cured in an ‘‘epi- 
cured’? liquor. 

This is mild, sweet and piquant, 
instead of salty. 

It is made of granulated sugar, 
and pure saltpetre, with just 
enough salt to balance them, 
and to produce a_ delicious, 
palate-tempting flavor. 

* * 

This ‘Star’? treatment brings 
out all that is finest in the meat 
flavor, blended with the ‘‘curing’’ 
flavor, and later with the 
‘*smoked”’ flavor. 


The result is ‘‘ The Ham What 
Am’’—the very finest A/eat, 
treated by the ver¥®finest ‘‘cur- 
ing’? known to the Art of the 
Packer. 

Armour’s ‘‘Sfar” grade of 
Hams and Bacon cost a few cents 
more than the ordinary kind, 
but the favor is delicious. 


Irmours 
“STAR” Hams 





and Bacon 
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Copviizht, 1906, by 
The American Cereal Co. 


You cannot resist the temptation to eat 
Quaker Rice once you taste it—nor is there 
any reason why you should resist, because 
Quaker Rice agrees perfectly with even the 
weakest stomach. 


Quaker kice 
(Puffed) 


is distinctly different from any other cereal you have ever 
tasted. It is made by a wonderful, patented process that 
puffs or inflates each rice kernel many times its usual size, and 
gives to it a delicacy of flavor and a dainty crispness that you 
never dreamed rice could possess. 

Quaker Rice is thoroughly cooked and realy to serve with 
milk, cream or sugar, just as it comes from the package, altho’ 
a minute’s warming in a hot oven will add to its deliciousness. 
















Quaker Rice Candy and Quaker Rice Brittle and other delightful confections can be 
easily made at home by following the directions on the package. Quaker Rice is so 
easily digested and thoroughly good that you can let your children eat it in unlimited 
quantity without the slightest hesitation — and the children like it any way you serve it. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10 cents the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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What to Eat to Get Strenath 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


“What’s One Man’s Poison is Another’s Meat” 


HE old saying that 
Ty ** What's one man’s poi- 

son is another's meat’’ 
has caused much misunder- 
standing. This does not apply 
to people in the same climate, 
following the same occupa- 
tions, but more particularly to 
people in different trades and 
in different parts of the world. 
In fact, the remark refers al- 
most entirely to climatic influ- 
ences, 





ORAWN BY ROBERT MC QUING 


We do not always find per- 

sons in the same family who should eat the 
same food; for instance, the idle woman, or 
the one who is occupied only part of the day, 
should certainly eat less energy food than 
her husband, who works from seven to six, 
or even from nine to four, under trying 
physical and mental conditions. She will 
accumulate fat on the same amount of food 
that it would require to build and repair his 
tissues without any storage whatever, and 
under these circumstances what would be 
‘*meat’’ to him would be “ poison’’ to her. 
The idle should live on a spare diet, or they 
will become fat, and increasing fat is a sign 
of degeneracy. 


Change the Diet with the Temperature 


OYSand girls, and men and women require 
different foods in different proportions. 
People living in climates with crisp, cold air, 
where greater activity is necessary, require 
more animal fats, more meat and fewer green 
vegetables and fruits. Inthe hot climates rice 
is the acceptable starchy food, and almost no 
meats are required except the more delicate 
ones, as fish and chicken and eggs, with an 
abundance of fruit and green vegetables. 

In warm climates we find, growing plenti- 
fully, nourishing fruits containing natural 
sugars blended with easily-assimilated pro- 
teids—dates, figs and many other sub-acid 
_ fruits. In the temperate climates we may 

mix both these diets, providing we keep the 
* blending in proper proportions and change 
them with our seasons. It is not wise to 
eat too many acids in cold weather, but 
many of us do it, and to be equally inconsist- 
ent we use heavy meats in summer without 
the acid fruits. We, the people of the United 
States, live practically in both the frigid and 
torrid zones, which makes it necessary to 
change our diet with the temperature. The 
presence of vital force and vigor depends 
upon correct diet. 

If we select foods quickly digested we 
naturally receive quick returns. This class 
of food is best for those of sedentary habits, 
or those who live in unnaturally warm build- 
ings. On the other hand, outdoor workers, 
with stomachs in good condition, may take 
cheese and macaroni or baked beans, from 
which, in comparison with meat, they will 
receive double strength at much less cost. 
Change the plan and note the results. The 
office man who eats slow-digesting foods is 
tired out before he receives any degree of 
nourishment. He may have eaten plentifully, 
but the returns are too slow for his occupa- 
tion. He falls ill on the same food that gave 
strength to the outdoor man—‘‘ What’s one 
man’s poison is another’s meat.’’ 

Fruits and nuts are each readily niade 
assimilable in the stomach. Meats are also 
stomach-digested foods, but do not misun- 
derstand their food value; they alone do not 
produce strength. The Japanese, who are 
strong, muscular, disease-resisting men, are 
not ‘‘ beef-eaters’?’—in fact, they use very 
little meat of any kind, and depend upon 
rice, not bread, for their heat and energy. 


Outdoor Exercise is Necessary 


XERCISE strengthens and develops the 
tissues of the body, which makes it neces- 
sary for all who would have good digestions to 
take a moderate amount of outdoor physical 
exercise. An abundant or full diet gives a 
corresponding amount of muscle, providing it 
has been digested and assimilated. Let it be 
distinctly understood in the beginning that 
we cannot build one part of the body bya 
restricted or specially-selected diet; for in- 
stance, the so-called ‘‘ brain foods ’’ do not in 
any way build or alter the structure of the 
brain; and still more serious is the idea that 
an athlete can produce brute strength if he eats 
large quantities of lean meat. Such strength 
is a gross misrepresentation of Nature. This 
is why the common athlete is frequently short- 
lived. His constitution has been ruined, his 
health is gone because he has been led to 
believe that he could eat for supernatural 
strength. 

We cannot select food that will build to 
excess any one part of the body. As soon as 
the muscles are repaired the excess repair 
material is worse than useless. In fact, rheu- 
matism and kindred diseases are results of an 
over-nitrogeneous diet. We can store fat, 
which, in turn, produces heat and energy, but 
not muscles. 

Natural exercise and systematic training 
are absolutely necessary to the health of both 
boys and girls, and to the obese they are life. 
With a full diet of fruits, nuts, eggs and 
milk, and a moderate training, one may 


wonderfully increase the vital capacity of the 
chest, thus giving greater force to the lungs. 

Nutriment is absorbed from the alimentary 
canal; it enters circulation and is distributed 
to the various parts of the body. The same 
blood that bathes the muscles of the arms or 
legs contributes nourishment to the brain. 
Pure, simple foods build and repair the tissue 
more quickly than ill-selected foods or those 
preserved with noxious substances which 
interfere with digestion and absorption. 
When we eat for strength we receive an 
amount of muscle corresponding to the 
amount of food ingested. 

Foods may be rich in nourishment, but if 
they are preserved, even with common salt, 
the amount of nourishment is not equal tothe 
amount of food we have taken. If we are 
deprived of the most essential parts through 
the restraining influence of preservatives we 
have spent our money and wasted our food 
without returns. A body thus mismanaged 
does not get strength; on the contrary, 
we have indigestion, biliousness, anaemia. 
Neuralgic and nervous troubles appear about 
the middle age. Please note that the de- 
rangement of the digestive tract does not 
always come from eating too much food, but 
food unsuited to Nature’s plans. 


Many Old Fallacies Should be Forgotten 
HERE are many fallacies that have been 
handed down from generation to genera- 

tion that should be forgotten. For instance, 
the idea that brandy aids in the digestion of 
mincemeat is ridiculous. If it preserves the 
mincemeat in the jar it certainly prevents its 
digestion in the stomach. Another fallacy is 
sprinkling nuts with salt. Nuts, if properly 
masticated and taken as a food, not as a sweet 
or dessert, are easily digested. Salt only 
aids in the digestion of nuts by irritating an 
overcrowded stomach. 

Good digestion produces strength, and by 
this I mean a perfectly healthy body, a body 
that never thinks of itself from one day to 
another, a body always ready for any sort of 
energetic work or play, a body not tired 
except with the usual fatigue that comes from 
hard work, which disappears with a short rest; 
a body made over by a good night’s rest, one 
that each morning shows renewed strength. 

When we feel tired in the morning we have 
overeaten the day before. When we need an 
appetizer before breakfast the body has gone 
far below its healthful condition. Good 
health cannot be gained by haphazard meals, 
or bulk foods that satisfy the appetite for the 
time being without producing strength. 

Partly or insufficiently cooked cereals with 
milk or cream and sugar, with fruits and 
meats, and coffee thrown in, for breakfast, 
will not produce strength. A light breakfast 
composed of a bit of broiled bacon, an egg 
and toast, or, better, fruit alone, or toast and 
coffee, and a good luncheon composed of nut 
foods, or some light meat, like minced beef or 
chicken, cornbread or a baked potato, or a 
little boiled rice, celery or lettuce, and an 
apple; ora luncheon with whole-wheat bread 
and butter, or a bowl of good milk with zwie- 
back, or a cream soup with plenty of crisp 
crofitons, or a nut sandwich and an apple, or 
a cheese sandwich with cress or celery, and 
water at the end of the meal, seem quite 
rational for the average indoor worker. 

The outdoor worker may take a more sub- 
stantial breakfast—a well-cooked cereal, a 
broiled chop, whole-wheat bread and butter, 
or a baked potato, with broiled fish and a cup 
of coffee. Heneed not materially change the 
luncheon given above, but he must have a 
greater quantity. 


Dine After the Day’s Hard Work is Over 


FTER a hard day’s Work is over let us 
dine. The pleasure of dinner is greatest 
because our leisure gives time for thorough 
mastication, which increases the enjoyment 
and pleasure of eating. 

A clear soup, meat well cooked, not fried, 
one starchy vegetable, either hominy or rice, 
or potatoes or macaroni, a succulent vege- 
table, as cauliflower, celery, spinach, onions, 
turnips or carrots, followed by a dainty 
French salad with a bit of cheese and toasted 
crackers, and if you like a cup of coffee, or a 
nut or two and a small bit of fruit, make 
quite a complete dinner. Far better to let 
the meal end with the salad; there is less 
complicated digestion. 

Do not spoil the after-taste of a well-cooked 
dinner by a madesweet. From simple meals, 
providing the food is well cooked, we re- 
ceive full nourishment, which, in turn, pro- 
duces strength, which is simply health. 


Equal returns from food en- 
able us to combat a tendency 
to degeneration as we grow 
older. Living is but moult- 
ing: we cast off the old cells 
and build up new each day. 
Eat to satisfy your appetite; 
do not overeat until you feel 
uncomfortable. Do not re- 
strict your diet for fear of in- 
digestion. The diet of bare 


condition of low health which 

makes activity almost im- 
possible. There is no economy in substi- 
tuting for real foods makeshifts like bread 
and jelly, or cookies or cakes. They simply 
stay the hunger by occupying the stomach. 
The digestion of regular meals is interfered 
with and unhealthful conditions induced by 
eating between meals. 


Think of Pleasant Things While Eating 


HE puny, weak, peevish and _ badly- 
behaved children, the lawless and ill- 
tempered, are always badly fed. Do not 
think too much about your food while you 





existence always produces a | 





| 
| 
| 


are eating it; keep your mind on pleasant | 


things. Do not worry while you are eating or 
after the meal. The person whois constantly 


thinking of what he eats is apt to leave off | 


this and that, under the impression that they 
disagree with him, until his bill-of-fare be- 
comes injuriously restricted. 

An occasional feast and an occasional fast 
are quite necessary to the natural mode of 
life. 

It often happens that an American traveling 


in hot climates becomes anxious about his | 


loss of relish for meats, and in his own 
mind, for nowhere can he find it recorded, 
is quite sure that without meat he cannot be 
strong. Meat does not produce strength in 
good proportion to either the quantity eaten 
or the money expended. With loss of appe- 
tite do not resort to tonics or stimulants. 


Nature thus crossed in her arrangements | 


little bad cooking and a little 


turns astray, and the person falls ill—not 
for want of meat, but simply from his own 
ignorance. 

A person in good health, who spends part 
of the day outdoors, should be satisfied with 
two and a half meals a day —a light break- 


fast, a moderately light luncheon and a good | 


dinner. He should educate his stomach to 
take enough at meal hours to supply Nature’s 
requirements. 

Nibbling between meals induces a flow of 
saliva which neutralizes the gastric secretions, 
and the next meal is not fully digested. Do 


not chew any material after the meal, or be- | 


tween meals. It ruins digestion. 


Some Good Combinations of Food 


HE following combinations are arranged, 

not as a really perfect diet for all classes, 
but to show the sort of foods that should be 
blended in the average family. One vege- 
table may be substituted for another, provid- 
ing the chemical conditions are similar. 
Fruits may be substituted for green vege- 
tables, and one meat for another, with the 
exception of fat pork, which really belongs to 
the carbon group, the same as butter, cream 
and olive-oil. Rice may be substituted for 
potatoes, but not for cauliflower or any other 
green vegetable. Do not serve two starchy 
vegetables, as hominy and sweet potatoes, at 
the same meal; but hominy and creamed tur- 
nips, or hominy and creamed carrots, sweet 
potatoes and creamed onions, or white pota- 
toes and spinach, or cabbage, or turnips. 
Pork with beans or lentils, and rice and len- 
tils, or rice and nuts, or nuts and fruits. 


“Kor the Love 
of the Wheat” 





The “June bride,” radiant 
in roses and wedding gown, 
is the poet’s picture of perfect 
bliss. Her cup of happiness 
is filled to the brim and run- 
ning over. All the world 
tosses bouquets at her feet 
and wishes her “ bon voyage.” 
Life seems to her one glad 
sweet song. 


Into this dream of bliss 
there steals some day the 
demon of Indigestion—and 
then Domestic Discord. A 


indigestion will sow dragons’ 
teeth in fields elysian. 


Happy the June bride who 
knows SHREDDED WHEAT 
—the purest product of sun- 
shine and soil, ready-cooked, 
ready-to-serve, a delight to 
the palate, a soothing com- 


forter to jaded stomachs. It 





Serve with clear soup, bread; with cream | 


soup, crofitons; and with purée of beans or 
peas, white bread or rice. Serve with white- 
fleshed fish, potatoes and cucumber salad; 
with pink-fleshed fish, like salmon, potatoes 
and sauce Hollandaise; with salt cod, pota- 
toes and parsnips. Serve with beef, potatoes, 
sweet or white, and a succulent vegetable; 


with mutton, rice and a succulent vegetable; | 


with veal, rice or potatoes au gratin, sorrel 
or tomatoes; with pork, apple sauce, beans 
or sweet potatoes; with salt pork, cole slaw or 
stewed cabbage and hominy; with turkey, an 
acid jelly, rice, sweet or white potatoes, or 
boiled chestnuts and creamed onions or cel- 
ery; with chicken, about the same as with 
turkey; with goose, apple sauce, hominy or 
sweet potatoes and boiled cabbage or Brussels 
sprouts, or kale or cauliflower; with tame 
duck, sweet potatoes or hominy, and _ pars- 
nips, salsify or stewed turnips or celery, and 
a sour jelly; with wild duck, jelly, hominy 
and lettuce salad; with broiled chicken, corn- 
bread or biscuits, peas with cream sauce or 
stewed mushrooms and _ stuffed potatoes. 
Serve with cold roasted beef, aspic jelly and 
potato or tomato salad; with cold roasted 
mutton, tomatoes; with cold roasted lamb, 
pea salad; with cold chicken, mayonnaise of 
celery; with cold turkey, brown bread and 
Spanish salad, or tomato aspic; with cold 
duck, turnips in jelly; with cold pork, apple 
sauce and cabbage salad. 








NOTE—Next month (July) Mrs. Rorer will tell in The 
Journal how to can fruits and vegetables, to make tomato 
ketchup, chilli sauce, etc. 





is made of the choicest wheat, 
cleaned, cooked, drawn into 
fine, porous shreds and baked. 
It is not only delicious for 
breakfast with milk or cream 
but with it many dainty and 
palatable dishes may be made 
in combination with straw- 
berries, creamed vegetables 
or meats. 


TriscuiT is the Shredded 
Whole Wheat wafer, better 
than bread for Toast, delicious 
with butter, cheese or pre- 
serves. 


The “Vital Question’ Cook 
Book is sent free. 


Tut NATURAL Foop COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





“IT'S ALLIN THE SHREDS” 
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The Best in the Basket 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is the best of all good 
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An American Product of 
World-Wide Use 


Bakers 
Cocoa 





Reyistered U.S. Pat. Office 


It’s all pure cocoa 
of the best quality, 
with all the strength 
that pure, unadulter- 
ated cocoa can have. 
It has held the 
market for 126 years 
with constantly in- 
creasing sales be- 
cause it is the finest 
powdered cocoa in 
the world. 


4 b Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


Be sure you get the genuine. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


























This Swing- 
ing Gate 
carries from 
lto 10 
garments, 
steamer rug, 
umbrella, 
cane and 
laundry bag. 





This section a This section a 
complete and complete clothes 
capacious bu- press (holds 1 to 
reau. 20 garments). 


When open, as shown in cut, occupies half the space 
required for ordinary trunk. 


This Trunk, 4t0-*wasorose 


ALL” 

type, offers trunk per- 
fection; carries clothing as in one’s home clothespress 
and bureau; need never be unpacked; has hangers 
for all garments; individual drawers for neckties, 
shirts, underwear, etc., and hat holder; carries few or 
many articles equally well; keeps garments free from 
wrinkles and so always ready to wear. Capacity one- 
third greater than of ordinary trunks of samesize. No 
trays to lift; no stooping to pack; all parts readily 
accessible. Handsome; extra strong; written guar- 
antee of durability with each trunk. Steamer, three- 
quarters and regular sizes; $25 to $40. Also special 
indestructible theatrical type. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, New York and Philadelphia; R. H. 
White Co., Boston, and other trunk dealers. 
Write us for illustrated booklet. THE J. F. 
PARKHURST & SON CO., 285 Main Street, 
Bangor, Maine. Factories: Bangor and Augusta, 
Maine, Boston office, 67 Essex Street. 








“ By far the finest novel of the 
year dealing with American life.” 


—Review of Reviews. 


The House of Mirth 


By EDITH WHARTON __Iilustrated 


For sale at all booksellers 
or mailed direct for $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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A Summer Home Out of a Stable 


By Mildred W. Carter 


Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 



































Everything was Cleaned Up and it was Most Inviting 


band, two sons and a daughter just out of 

their teens, and a very modest annuity to 
help out the earnings of one son in the support of 
a family of five, began to cherish a longing for a 
country home. It was a large longing, founded in 
means utterly inadequate. But the woman had 
years of experience in finding means of some sort 


A WOMAN of middle age, with an invalid hus- 


There was no cost for laying carpets, since rugs, in 
harmonious variety, were spread here and there 
upon the floor. 

Green denim curtains, put on poles cut from the 
young saplings that grew on the premises, were 
hung at the doors of the three box stalls, converting 
them into bedrooms for the men and screening the 
interiors from view. ‘The floors of the stalls were 





toward ends of all sorts. With the hunger of the covered with matting, and dainty little muslin 
curtains screened the win- 
. dows. 
——— +iF aa = +, : 
. | The tiny rooms made by 
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The Dining-Room was Truly a Work of Art 


green fields upon her she took to frequent walks 
in the suburbs of the large city in which she lived, 
hunting vainly for many weeks for a well-built but 


small-priced dwelling for the family. Then one 


| day she came upon a vacant stable just outside of 
| the city line, and she conceived a rather daring but 





WARDROBE | 


perfectly practicable idea. 

That stable haunted her until she learned the 
rent—five dollars a month. ‘The idea fascinated 
her and she took a lease for eight months. Then 
the family went to work, 
and in a few days they 


| the stalls were sufficiently 
large to accommodate all 
the furniture that is really 
1 | essential in a bedroom — 
|} the couch, washstand, 
| chair, table, mirror and 
dressing-table; the last was 
contrived out of a tri- 
angular board, braced up 
in a corner under the 
mirror. A _ clothes-rack 
made of saplings completed 
the utilities; it was of two 
|. crotched 
1 against the wall in a cor- 
i ner, one above the other, 
J the lower one 
above the flocr; a sapling, 
with two forks correspond- 
ing in height, was set up a few feet away, and two 
strong saplings were laid across, making a most 
handy addition to the dainty room. 
Across the carriageway, which 
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thoroughly ' 
appreciated by Ha 
both BRIDE Jn 


and GROOM, 
or 
be of greater 
use to them, 
than 


~ Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


It is appropriate for the modest 
home or largest establishment. 
Ask the dealer to 
show you the gen- 
uine; and ask tosee 
the little white tag 


| Hogwood Wahsfeld 














or send us the name 
of the furniture 
dealer you would 
prefer to patronize 
and we will tell you 
how to order 
through him. 


Send for Book “A.” 





sticks, nailed | 


three feet | 


was converted | 


into a hall, and on one side of a plain but well- | 


constructed stairway leading to the loft, was the 
dining-room, truly a work of art. 


With a few old pieces of mahogany furniture, | 


some well-chosen water-colors, and the superb wild 
flowers daily replenished from the superabundance 





wrought with that stable 
many miracles. 

The mother engaged the 
boys of the neighborhood 
to clear out the stable rub- 
bish, the leaves which had 
been the horses’ beds, and 
all the other accumulation. 
She paid them in odd sums 
as they worked, every after- 
noon, until the stable was 
as clean as a new pin, and 
her cost of cleaning was 
five dollars. 

The young daughter at- 
tached a hose to the faucet 
which gave the water sup- 








ply and washed thoroughly 
every part of the walls and 
floors until not an odor 


of the stable remained. Then, finding it necessary 


| to paper a portion of the walls, a soft Manila 





paper was purchased, three quires at fifty cents 
each; the thumb-tacks which secured it to the wall 
cost seventy-five cents. 

The largest item of expenditure was for the mov- 
ing of the furniture, which amounted to eight 
dollars and fifty cents when everything was done. 








The Carriageway was Transformed into a Living-Room 


which surrounded the stable, the most fastidious 
appetite could have done justice to the tasty 
dishes, cooked in the kitchen improvised on the 
other side of the stairs, and served in the Canton 
china kept in a pantry—formerly the harness 
closet—under the stairway. The kitchen was 
judiciously hidden from view by an old-fashioned 
wardrobe and a Japanese screen. 

The loft was one large 











room with a feed-bin in the 
centre. It became the 
women’s bedrooms, sep- 
arated by curtains and 
screens. The bin was used 
as a clothes-chest and the 
lid to hold books and 
lamps. 

Thus, with the utmost 
ingenuity, every part of 
the structure was utilized; 
and the most striking 
feature of it all was the 
fact that there was no 
attempt to remodel any- 
thing. All of the fur- 
nishings seemed to be in 
keeping with the interior 
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The Box Stalls were Converted into 


Bedrooms for the Men 


and the stable had vanished 
completely. 


























This is outing 
weather for the baby—mothers who 
want the best go-carts and baby car- 
riages should ask for 


(Hanvood | -| Wakefield) 


kind. Look for the 
little tag. Send for 
Book I. 

Heywood Brothers 
and Wakefield 
Company 

NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND, ORE 











articles, noted for exquisite designs, perfect 
finish and sparkling brilliancy, make ideal 


Wedding Gifts 


There are so many different shapes for so 
many various uses that duplicates are rare. 

They so skillfully combine the useful 
with the ornamental that they are equally 
adapted to service and decorative effect. 


res 


HAWEES 
T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 


The Revival 
of Pewter 


The present day is witnessing a re- 
markable revival in the use of pewter- 
ware. A\ntiquated tea sets, kettles, 
candlesticks, tankards, etc., are now 
eagerly sought. A pair of quaint pew- 
ter candlesticks, or a superb pewter 
kettle of Colonial design, makes an 
ideal wedding gift. For decorative 
purposes pewter is unsurpassed. 


We mail free an attractive booklet showing 
many quaint pieces and giving much inter- 
esting information. Ask for klet 32-P. 


No piece without 
this trade-mark en- 
graved on it is genu- 
ine. If your dealer 


does not sell Hawkes 
Cut Glass, please 
write us for address 
of dealer who does. 
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2 4 REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 
| TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























Heating and Cooking by Electricity 
Does away with gas, alcohol and matches. Nocian- 

er, no trouble, always ready. For Month 
8nly (as introd offer) we will send this 
Food and Water Heater with separable Attachment 
Cord and Plug complete, to any address, express 
prepaid, for $5.00. Boil water 
minutes, heat milk, etc., any time 

turning switch. No special fix- 

tures required. When ordering state voltage. Write 
for catalogue of our full line of Electric Heat- 
ing and pparatus. The Prometheus 
Electric Co., 234 East 43rd St., N. Y. 
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: Home-Making 


Every home-lover should know what Dennison does to 
make home more comfortable and beautiful—of the 
thousand things of utility that make home-keeping 
easier —of the wealth of art that makes the plainest 
room a bower of beauty. 

Dennison’s Crepe Paper i! al! imaginable shades, 

as well as in the most beautiful designs, with which in- 

experienced hands may create Flowers so natural you 

imagine their fragrance; Garlands, Festoons, Lamp and 

Candle Shades, Curtains, Flower Pot Covers, Ice Cups, Bon 

Bon Boxes, Waste Baskets, Whisk Holders, Hats and Cos- 

tumes, and endless other eye-delights. 

Dennison’s Table Decorations in Crepe Paper: Lunch 

Sets and Napkins that make the table more inviting and take 
the place of linen. Dennison’s Crepe Shelf Paper —something 
entirely new. Dennison’s Handy Boxes containing things most 
needed in the home; Dennison’s Passe-partout outfits for framing 
all kinds of pictures; Dennison’s Glue, Paste and Mucilage in 
Patent Pin Tubes that never leak, clog or collect dust; Dennison’s 
Household Labels for marking everything; Dennison’s Tags for 
trunks, boxes and parcels; Dennison’s Jewelry Cabinets and Jewelry 
Cleaning Outfits; Perfumed Sealing Wax, Desk Supplies, Wedding 
Cake Boxes, and so on until the pen runs «dry in telling about 


| >) ° » Home 


Helps 


That all may know what Dennison is doing for them, Dennison’s Dic- 
tionary has been prepared. A self-indexed book of 240 pages, endless illus- 
trations and colored plates, which tell you at a glance the very things you 
want to know most—how to make flowers and decorations of Dennison's 
Crepe and Tissue paper — low to prepare for holidays and party nights; how 
to transform magazine pictures into veritable works of art with Dennison’s 
Passe-partout; how to systematize your housekeeping, and a world of other 
“hows” well worth the knowing. 


DENNISON’S DICTIONARY 


is worth dollars to anyone. It is too valuabie to be sent indiscriminately, so, just to 
show your good intention, we ask you tosend Ten Cents 
for postage. If you are not satisfied, we return the amount 
and let you keep the book. Address Dept. 1 at out 
nearest store, 


Denmeoon> 


I MIUGIAGE 





4 
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Dennison's goods are sold by dealers everywhere. | hi? wi, 
Dennison Sompany { @ 
The Tag Makers, 


BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. 
NEW YORK, 15 John St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 128 Franklin St. 
ST. LOUIS, 413 North 4th St. 
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Flealthtul Comfort Lvery four 
0 of the Steeomg Light on an 


stermoor 


This red-and-black 
label sewn on the : . -_ 


end of every gen- ==)= +3 EEEEEEES 


uine Ostermoor. ~ ee ee ee 


meee ae 
Ni 


































It makes you ready 
for the day’s work when the 

clock strikes seven. There is all the 
; difierence in the world between the re- 
freshing sleep which healthful comfort brings and the restless semi- 
unconsciousness that comes from sleeping on a saggy, lumpy, bumpy 
hair mattress. The Ostermoor Mattress cousists of elastic layers of soft 
pure Ostermoor sheets. They are laid by an Ostermoor hand within the 
Ostermoor tick —that is, they are built, not stuffed lie the unsanitat\ 
germ-breeding hair mattress. si 
" An Ostermoor will never lose its shape, never sag, and never lose its 

spring.”’ An occasional sun bath is all it needs to keep it sweet and fresh 
The tick can be easily taken off and washed when desired. An Ostermoor 
will live your life-time without renovation. 

30 Nights’ Free Trial. You may sleep on an Ostermoor for a month 

and, if at the end of that time you are not éhorough/y satistied, have \out 
money back without question. aa 


Write for Our Free Book,“ The Test of Time” 


an interesting and beautifully illustrated volume of 142 pages, treating of sleep, what it docs 
for the human body, what tends to promote it, how insomnia can be cured, the history of bed 
Ostermoor styles and sizes, Ostermoor boat cushions, life preservers : 


We Sell B il h h 2000 O 
e Se y Mail, or Through 200 stermoor Dealers 
Exclusive Ostermoor agenctes et erywhere that is our aim; the highest grade merchant it 
every place. The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity —be sure to ask ws who he is—will show you a 
mattress with the “‘Os/ermoor” name and labei Look for on 
mame and trade-mark sewn on the end, Mattress shipped, 
Sizes and Prices express paid by us, same day check is received, if you 
j 
/ 


order of us by mail. 
2 feet 6 in. wide, $8.35 OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
3 feet wide, 301bs. 10.00 aey a Svest, Now Vest 
Pe anadian Agens des edding Cu., 
ont 6 ©. ete 11.70 Lt., Montreal 












4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
4 feet 6 in. wide, 
a5 ibs.” 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, 50 cents extra 


~ 
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2 Full Gallons Free to Try — 
6 Months’ Time to Pay 


I AM the paint My paint is so good that I make this 
man. wonderfully fair test offer : 

I have a new When you receive your shipment of 
way of manufac- paint, you can use two full gallons—that 
turing and selling will cover 600 square feet of wall—two 
paints. It’sunique coats. 





— it’s better. 





If, after you have used that much of my 
Before my plan paint, you are not perfectly satisfied with 
was invented paint 


St. Louis, Mo. 


it in every detail, you can return the re- 
mainder of your order and the two gallons 


will not cost you one penny. 
mixed by the painter. No 


was sold in two ways—either ready- 

mixed or the ingredients were bought and 

other paint manufacturer ever 
Ready-mixed paint settles on the made sucha liberal offer. 

shelves, forming a sediment at the bottom 

of the can. 


It is because I manufacture the finest 
paint, put up in the best way, that I can 
make this offer. 

I go even further. 


The mineral in ready-mixed paint, 
when standing in oil, eats the life out of the 
oil. The oil is the very life of all paints. I sell allof my paint on six months’ time, 
Paint made by the painter cannot be jf desired. 





properly made on account of lack of the 


Bice , This gives you an opportunity to paint 
heavy mixing machine. 


your buildings when they need it, and pay 

My paint is unlike any other paint in for the paint at your convenience. 
the world. ; Back of my paint stands my Eight Year, 

It is ready to use, but not ready-mixed. officially signed, iron-clad 

My paint is made to order after each Guarantee. 
order is received, packed in hermetically 
sealed cans with the very day it is made 
stamped on each can by my factory in- 
spector. 

I ship my pigment — which is white lead, 
zinc, drier and coloring matter freshly 
ground, after order is received — in separate 
cans, and in another can I ship my Oilo, 
which is pure old_process linseed oil, the 
kind that you used to buy years ago before 
the paint manufacturers, to cheapen the 
cost of paint, worked in adulterations. 


This isthe longest and most lib- 
eral guarantee ever put on a paint. 

For further particulars regarding 
my plan of selling, and complete 
color card of all colors, send a postal 
to O. L. Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 

I will send my paint book — the 
most complete book of its kind ever 
published — absolutely free. Also my 
instructionbook entitled“ This Little 
Book Tells HowTo Paint ’’ and copy 
of my 8 year guarantee. 


CL. fo , The Paint 
. Man 
717 L Olive Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 





I sell my paint direct from my factory to 
user at my very low factory price; you pay 
no dealer or middleman profits. 

I pay the freight on six gallons or over. 








NOTE.— My 8 Year Guarantee Backed 
by $50,000 Bond. 


























A piano of great musical 
value and durability 


The Conover 


Musical value is the first consideration in the choice of a piano. 
The quality of tone is what you are first concerned with. If the 
tone is correct you have an instrument which will best serve the 
purpose for which you buy it: you will have a satisfactory means 
for musical expression. 


E build the Conover 
Piano as an instrument of 
the highest musical value — 
of the finest tone quality. 








playing or for accompaniment, the 
Conover will meet all your require- 
ments: it will be a source of constant 
pleasure and satisfaction. 








e make And the Conover Piano has 

ee ittosatisfy not only exquisite tone quality, but 
the very durability. Its musical character is 

critical permanent because the instrument is 


musi- so strongly and accurately built. 
) cian, the Because it is so lasting in tone and 
player construction, the Conover Piano 
whose _ fully satishes both as a musical instru- 
ear is ment and as an investment. It gives 
sensitive better returns than a piano of ordinary 
to every merit, not only in quality but in dura- 
shade of _ tion of service. 
tone To purchase a piano having 
color. such a high degree of musi- 
To whatever extent you use apiano, cal value and durability is 
whether it is for purely instrumental simply good judgment. 


. by oO -_4 c 
Send for our Book of Conover Pianos pose 2S Oe = eee ‘a 


tion about pianos will be sent FREE, if you will sign this coupon and mail it to us 
















STYLE O 


THE 
CABLE 
COMPANY 


THE CABLE COMPANY 12"! 
MANUFACTURERS ae 
CHICAGO ey 





New York Office and Warerooms ; 139 Fifth Ave. 
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Tells how surpris- 
ingly attractive | made 
my home by simply using 


ay) 


All who call are amazed at the tvans- 
formation, 
Nukote is a liquid which 

comes clear and in a variety of 
colors in perfect imitation of all 
kinds of rich and rare woods 
such as oak, mahogany, walnut, 
cherry, etc., etc. —I find it far 
superior to ‘anything else on ee 
market. It's so easy to apply 
—the brush runs so jade 

— any woman can use it suc- 4 
cessfully — it stains and gives a 
varnish effect in one operation— 
dries hard over night — will not 
fade and wears like adamant. |f 
I used it on my floors, made 
‘vem look fresh and clean and 
as surprised to find how easy 
I could keep them clean after- MI 









wards, as it not only covered 
up all old spots and scratches 

” but gave them a surface to which dust and 
dirt would not adhere. I used it on the 
woodwork about the house and finished the 
various rooms in excellent imitation of a 
variety of woods. It gave soft wood a nice 
hardwood finish. | used 


iy 


on the marred furniture and veranda 
chairs and it made them look new. 
I touched up the grates, chandeliers 
and ironwork with the dead black 
Nukote and found that it produced 
| a rich artistic effect. | it on 
the children’s toys and also used the 

different colors on various pieces 
penogms with marvelous effect. 
7 worn linoleum look 




























fresh and increased its Kh eed 
It is really a ed rite to-da 

for a copy of ‘What I did with 
Nukote’ 


is fe. ANDREWS NUKOTE 
is for sale ing paint 


® — Send us the 
Special Offer name of your 
dealer and ten cents (coin or stamps) 
and we will deliver to you a can ot 
Andrews Nukote (enough to do a 
piece of furniture). State color you 
desire. Write Today to 


PRATT & LAMBERT, Varnish Makers 
Dept. A6, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FACTORIES: 
New York Buffalo 
London Paris 











Chicago 
Hamburg 


PRarr a LAMBERT 
VARNISH MAKERS 


Hew York Buffalo Chicad? 








Allen’s Bathing-Suit Bags 


The inconvenience of carrying a wet bathing suit will not 
prevent your enjoying a swim if you use our 


Water-Proof Bag 
Compact — Neat — Convenient 
Size 1 will contain one man’sheavy 

woolen suit — or ated 

suit with towel 50c 
Size 2 will contain one woman's bril- 

liantine suit with stockinys, 60 

towel, bathing-hat and comb c 
Size 3 will contain one woman's heavy suit 

with stockings, — towel, ' 70 

bathing-hat and comb . c 

Thousands of enthusiastic users. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 

Sold by, dry-goods, drug, sporting-goocs 
and gents’ furnishing stores or sent postpaid, 
stamps taken, by the 

ALLEN BAG AND SPECIALTY CO. 

Booklet Free. 1931 Broadway, New York City 
moderate cost. Family 


YOUR ANCESTRY esesteccstt eis 


grees traced. Coats-of-Arms. Send for our booklet, ‘‘ How to Trace 
Your Ancestry.” The Genealogical Bureau,1717 T St., Washington, D.0. 














| admitted. 





be ascertained at | 
pe i | She went directly to the laundry, thrust up the shade, 


| and flung open the window. 


| THE MAN INTHE | 


CASE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


I told him you was a-trainin’ some 
pet alligators you’d had sent you from Floridy, an’ 
you was afraid they'd bite somebody.”’ 

** He believed you, of course, 
bitterly. 

** Lands said Mary Caroline, ** he’d believe 
anything I told him. He's been some considerable 
sweet on me for quite a spel].”’ 

With thesé alleviations of her lot Joan continued 
her solitary and inexplicable life. The village had 
now accepted the mystery, if not the pathos of it, 
and the definite disapproval of her fellow-townsmen 
had ceased to express itself to her. 

This fact in nowise impeded the current of public 
criticism. Like a subterranean river it ran on 
around her,and beneath her. Chance words and 
| etty incidents, dropped into the vortex, went whirl- 
ing like garbage down that invisible stream. People 
discussed her life in all its known and unknown par- 
ticulars. The village mystery, which had become 
common property, was put to a painful treatment. 

‘The family history was recalled; its details were 
torn from the merciful silence of many years. The 
bereavements, the cares, the tragedies which had 
befallen the household of Josiah Dare, long half- 
forgotten, were now remembered. It was recollected 
that the family had moved out of the State for a 
time, and that Joan Dare had lived for at least three 
years during her first youth in some distant city — 
Chicago or New York. 

Around this circumstance the gossip of the neigh- 
borhood concentrated. It was felt that any woman 
who could absent herself from Mapleleaf for a 
matter of years might, in the nature of things, be 
capable of an extraordinary personal record. It was 
understood that in Chicago or New York the stand- 
ards of life were unfortunately not always identical 
with those of the church and the society of Mapleleaf. 
In these remote and abandoned places plainly 
anything might happen. Who knew what had hap- 
pened, in her regrettable absence from the most 
desirable suburb in the world, to the daughter of 
Josiah Dare? 

The eccentricities of the family were exhumed; 
their misfortunes were recalled with a shake of the 
head or a droop of the eyelid. Who could say that 
there was not an unhappy tendency in the blood? 
It might take this form; it might choose that. 
Really, now that one came to consider it, who knew 
what dark scenes might have passed over the stage 
of Joan Dare’s once-troubled experience ? 


ox 


The architect, when these scandals reached him, 
set his teeth, but said no word. Whatcould he do? 
What might he say? Any step that he took in her 
direction, every excuse that he offered for her sake, 


into the house. 


om” 


| might drag her deeper into the underground river of 


the common talk. He was in the position, of all 
most intolerable to a lover, when a man cannot 
shield a woman without multiplying the very pangs 
from which he would protect her. 

After the fire Ray and Joan had resumed their old 
relations. His masculine persistence had not dom- 
inated her in the least. She had not given in, by 
the flutter of an eyelash, to his entreaties. In fact, 
he thought she distanced him more successfully than 
ever. She had reéntered the desolation of her life, 


| and beyond the boundaries of that desert he stood 


and watched her with a helpless —it was indeed 
becoming a hopeless — misery. He had reached the 
pass where he acknowledged to himself that he could 
do nothing for her. 

The spring was like the winter, and the summer 
as the spring. The Scotchman bided his time pa- 
tiently. When Joan consented to see him his heart 
lifted; when she rebuffed him it stood still, but ¢‘d 
not fall. He bore with her distance, her dejection, 
and always with the nature of her perplexing posi- 
tion, with a gentleness such as most men despise, 
and only a few women possess. 

He had ceased to make any attempt to visit her in 
the evening —a circumstance to which neither al- 
luded — but had fallen into the way of trying to 
obtain afew words with her on Saturday afternoons. 
Sometimes he succeeded; then for weeks he was not 
As the summer advanced she refused 
more and more often to see him; indeed, it was 
noticed by the neighbors that she was less and less 
to be met about the streets of Mapleleaf. This was 
partly to be explained by the fact that a telephone, 
at that time a novelty in the village, had been in- 


stalled in her house, and carried her necessary 


communications to the tradespeople of the town. 
Shortly after this was done Ray caused an instru- 
ment to be set up in his own chambers. He took 
occasion to let her know that he had done so, but did 
not intrude upon her seclusion by the use of the wire. 

‘* She would take the receiver off,’’ he thought, 
** as soon as she found out that she could.”’ 


ot 


By July Joan had ceased to admit Ray to the 
house at all, and only the woman-servant ever saw 
her. In August Mary Caroline was denied this 
precious privilege. One day Miss Dare had spoken 
to her from the window and gently said: ‘‘1 will 
send for you, Mary Caroline, when I want you.’’ 

It had been a hot summer, and the fires of the 
south wind burned into September—the month 
when typhoid and tuberculosis and malaria have 
the upper hand in their eternal wrestle with human 
life. 

One warm, weak morning, at the first blur of the 
dawn, Joan came downstairs. She was fully though 
hastily dressed, but, whether by accident or intent, 
had avoided her customary gray habit. Her face 
had a startling whiteness, and seemed to be a part 
of her long, cream-white woolen gown, as if both 
had been carved from the same piece of Carrara. 


Across the sill she 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 


” replied Miss Dare | 





JELL-O 
Ice Cream ~ 


POWDER gases 


et 


‘ —SSS 


Ice Cream for 


1 Cent a Plate 
Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


any one can make and freeze two quarts 


of the most delicious Ice Cream 


in 10 


minutes at a cost of one cent a plate. 
No heating or cooking. No eggs, sugar 
or flavoring to add. Everything con- 





ICE CREAM 


POW DER 
fo vom 
The Gensste PURE F 


LEROY.NY 








Foon co if it. 








tained in the package, and approved by 
Pure Food Commissioners. 


Five Kinds: Chocolate, Vanilla, Strawberry, 
Lemon and Unflavored. 

2 packages for 25c. 
send us his name and 25c. for 2 packages by mail. 
Illustrated Recipe Book Free. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 


P.S. Delicious Cream Pudding can also be made from 
One package sufficient for family of ten 


If your grocer does not keep it, 





Adulterated 
bought ice cream 


What can you 4now about 
the ice cream you buy? 


Competition has cut the price of ice 
cream in some places to thirty cents a gallon. 
Cream costs twenty cents a quart. 

When makers start to adulterate and 
‘*prade’’ their cream, you can’t be sure 
of purity even at the highest price, 
Where does the ‘*cream’’ 
It’s handled a good deal—are the hands 
clean? How long has it ‘*stood’’? The 
cans it’s delivered in are left everywhere— 
are they always scalded — sterilized? 

Ptomaine poisoning from ice cream is 
caused by carelessness;—-sour cans, fruit 
over-ripe, milk on the ‘‘turn,’’ any little 
thing will breed ptomaines. 
with bought ice cream is that it may contain 
these germs, more or less poisonous, but 
highly flavored and frozen, it tastes all right. 

You are careful about everything else — 
why trust to promiscuous hands the making 
of your ice cream—the most easily tainted 
dish that comes to your table? 


The most de/icious ice cream —the only | 


ice cream you know is fit to offer your family, 
is made at home. 

The Peerless Iceland Freezer is the simple 
one ; never turns hard; freezescream smooth, 
fine and firm in three minutes; has very few 
parts and the most inexperienced can make 
delicious ice cream with it. 

If not on sale in your town, we will supply you direct 
and prepay expressage. You may try it several times. 
If it doesn’t make 
good cream easily, 
we’ll pay for its return 
andrefund your money. 
Dealers sell the 
Peerless Iceland 
) the same way. 











**Ice Creams and Ices 
by Well-Known Cooks’’ 
—splendid. We send this 
recipe book with the name 
of a Peerless Iceland dealer 
in your town, ifyou’ || writeus, 


THE DANA MFG. CO., Dept. H, Cincinnat. 








For the Protection and 


Adornment of Lawns, Schools, Parks, 

Cemeteries, Cemetery Lots and public 

and private places generally, no fence 

can compare with the Hartman Steel 
Picket Fence 







we 
me 
~~ 


for beauty and durability. 


The first fence we 
made was put up sixteen years ago and is in as 
good condition now as the day it was erected. 
The Hartman Fence protects and adorns a lawn 


without concealing it. It can be erected upon 
uneven as well as level surfaces —on stone walls 
or wooden bases as well as in the ground. No 
mechanical skill is required to erect it. All first- 
class dealers handle the Hartman Steel Picket 
Fence. If yours doesn’t, write for illustrated 
catalogue and prices to 


GLEN MFG. CO., 167 Mill St. , Ellwood City, Pa. 





come from ? | 


The danger | 


30 Days Free Inial 


Your health and that of your children depends 
largely upon the purity of the water you drink 













YOU-SEE-IT (THE WATER) 


Water Cooler 


The most sanitary, econom- 
ical and perfect device ever 
invented for diapensing 
drinking water. 
Coolers made in six sizes 
and to fit any bottle, fin- 
ished in white enamel 
trimmed in gold, and 
nickel. For office or 
home. Price $6.00 to 


Write for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


We will send 
one of our wa- 
ter coolers to 
any reliable 
person, You %& 
may use it 30 4 . > 
days; if per- j . ~ ; 
fectly satis- 
factory remit 
for same; if 
not better 
than any other wa- 
ter cooler you ever 


Above cut is a sectional view of our 
No. 4 cooler finished in white enamel, 
saw, return it to with two-gallon bottle. Ice capacity 
us at our expense. ten pounds. Price $6.00. 


NOTE ADVANTAGES: Water cannot become contami- 


| nated even ifimpure ice is used. Water flows directly from bottle 


to faucet through coil of pure block tin and is cooled in transit. 
NOTICE — Our cooler is covered by broad basic patents and 
we will prosecute vigorously all infringements. 


THE CONSUMERS CO., 3500 Butler Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Coolers delivered F.O. B. Chicago, New York and San Francisco. 

















LET ME DO 
YOUR 


| COOKING 


Why worry, watch and fret 
over a hot stove when you 
can put your meat,vegetables, 
custards — in short, the whole 
meal for the whole family — 
into my ample shelves and 
cook it, as food'never was 
or can be cooked in any other 
way, over ONE BURNER 















of stove, range, gas, gasoline 
or oil stove? I come in both 
round and square shapes — 
both kind have whistles. 


STEAM 
Cooker and Baker 


made of heavy tin 
or copper, with all 
copper seamless 
drawn tank; seaim- 
lesstop. I bloewmy 
whistle 20 minutes 
before water needs 
‘ replenishing ; never 
go ona strike nor 

talk back. Icut the cost of fuel and work in half. 1 hold 
12 one-quart cans 7. eee Bers bee — wg AH 
es. Ittells you all about me ves 

Free Book full deratis ; letters from people all over 
the land who would not do without me for ten times what I cost. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk E, Toledo, Ohio 


County and State Agents Wanted — Salary and Commission 














A Sterling Silver 


Cigar Cutter 
that every smoker will be glad 


to own. No matter in what 
part of the United States you 
live we will mail one 


For One Dollar 
postpaid. The R. S. 
is the handsomest and 
most satisfactory cutter 
made 


The R. S. 
Cigar Cutter 





. Carried in vest 
pocket, Lastsfor years. | Sent postpaid to any addr 
Ask your jeweller. receipt of One = ee 


F. H. Dickson, 21 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


The Best Families 


havealways had engraved silver name and number doer plates 
on their homes. Until now these beautiful door plates have 
cost $5.00 to $10.00, but we can now make to your order richer 
and better engraved silver door plates for $1.50, your name 
engraved in any style. Write for photo- reproductions (actual 
size) showing styles of plates and engravings, and learn 
how to get your own plate free of cost to you. 


Exclusive territory to capable agents. 


NEW METHOD COMPANY, 5720 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
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_ TOWN & couNTRY 


hung the kitchen tablecloth, shut the window down ed | { } C b e 

upon it, and left the red signal flaring against the oO es a ine t 
| house. She seemed not to know what to do next, : 

| and sat down in the kitchen confusedly. 

The collie was asleep in the cellar, and she was 
alone in the house, whose unnatural silence ap- 
peared to terrify her. Suddenly she grew a little 
faint or sick, and her face fell into her hands upon | 
the kitchen table. 

The key snapped in the lock, and resounding | 
steps struck the floor. Two strong arms inclosed 
her, and she found her heavy head upon a woman’s 


f Soups, Sauces, bosom. 


** Here I be!’’ said Mary Caroline. ‘I run all 

VS S dri the way. Whatisit,dearie? Oh, what is it, dearie? 
avory un ries Ain’t yer goin’ to tell Mary Caroline ?’’ 

** Yes,” said Joan in a thrilling voice, ‘‘I am 

and Beef Tea | going to tell you, Mary Caroline — you first; you 


before everybody; you before anybody in the world.’’ 





ped now and then something 
is invented that completely fills 
a common need that nothing else 
ever filled before. 

The Town and Country Clothes 
Cabinet is one of them. 

It’s as good as a built-in closet, 
and you can take it anywhere. 


You Must Have One 


wherever you lack closet room — 
in your country house, summer hotel 
or cottage, in your town apartment ** Only ten pieces and the rack. 
or in your extra guest room. Bach proce plainly marked.” 
Without tools, not even a hammer, rs 























Careful comparison by food experts with “ a woman can take it to pieces in two 
other beef extracts establishes CUDAHY’S 3) We decorate it daintily in "Y minutes and put it together in five 
aus Sous E pe cna as absolutely the BesT. As if she feared lest the deaf house should hear Size of § 58 in. high. minutes. As simple as building with 

Available always for instant use. her, or the sleeping world might listen, she whis- Size, 30 = ooo a child’s blocks. 


pered a few broken sentences into Mary Caroline’s 
smitten ear. 

Across the old servant’s face horror, incredulity, 
pity, and a passion of adoring love raced with sheer 
mental inability to overtake the meaning of the 
language which she had heard. 

‘* It’s ompossible!’’ she cried. ‘* You’re starin’ 
crazy. I’d orter had one of them nervous doctors 
| to you two years ago.”’ 

**Go up,” pleaded Miss Dare; ‘‘ go upstairs and 
see for yourself. I don’t know — perhaps you can 
tell me what to do. It is three nights since I’ve 
slept. I can’t think as I ought to pe 

** The Lord o’ miseries an’ miracles have mercy 
on ye!’’ moaned Mary Caroline. ‘‘ Ye poor creeter! 
Ye poor misfortnit, sufferin’ creeter! Oh, my dear, 


We furnish these spoons 
without cost 


except the expense of mailing and packing. 
SEE OFFER BELOW. 

They are A-l standard grade, superbly fash- 
ioned, French gray (sterling) finish, free from 
advertising, and manufactured exclusiv ely for us 
by the celebrated silversmiths, Wm. A. Rogers, 
Ltd., whose name they bear. 


When going to the country, or 
returning to town, just take it 
along with your trunks. 


TOS 









The Innovation 
Town and Country 
Clothes Cabinet 


is dainty and durable and con- 
tains the famous Pivotal Rack — 
fitted with hangers for every ‘As easy to take out middle or 
type of garment. rear garment as the front one.”’ 
It will hold a dozen gowns, Princess, Empire or any style, or a dozen 
men’s suits, or half a dozen of each, ——s them from dust, wrinkling 


or creasing. (We make the only hangers for Princess and Empire gowns 
in the world.) Any garment can be removed without disturbing the others. 
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my dear!’’ - aan Petncess ond Empise We — decorate “fh your laste oe to match any room. You have your 
“DH ai : : ” ” choice of many woo nishes and of any cretonne or denim. 
a Do not _ “— — re gape pa gowns beautifully. complete with hangers and shipping case. 2000 
30 up — please. ou’re not afraid, are you? I The possibilities of these cabinets will be made plain to you 9 
think — perhaps — I am.”’ at any of our stores and you incur no obligation. y 
‘You come along o’ me,’’ commanded Mary ORDERING BY MAIL.—State We promptly honor requests 
Caroline sternly. ‘* You lay down on the sofy, an’ if you want the Town and Country ‘ ° 
. L Clothes Cabinet fc omen’s for catalogues illustrated in 
lemme cover you. See, here's yer tonic. Ye've ||) clothes Cabinet, for women's far catalogues iastrs 
kep’ it on the second shelf same’s I did, hain’t yer ? ae will oon — hangers, Colors re — nw ; sends 
—, : “ called Jn receipt of draft or express tonnes and wo inishes. 
' joy - ’ : 
There! Soon’s ye drawr a breath I’ll go. I won’t money order we will ship the . 
goastep before. There, my lamb; there, my lamb! cabinet f.o.b. New York or Chicago. If the Cabinet 
Here I be.”’ is not absolutely satisfactory return it and we will 


; ; : 2 refund the price. 
Joan, on the library lounge, lay quite still. She 


| felt a storm of tears upon her fainting face. A big INNOVATION TRUNK Co. 


figure knelt beside her. Kisses covered her thin NEW YORK, 242 Fifth Avenue. 





hand. She heard broken phrases: ‘* Lambs!’’ and | CHICAGO, . 23-25-27 Monroe Street. 
** Dearies!”’ and ‘** Pore creeters!’’ crushed between LONDON, .16 New Bond Street, W. Case measures 
7 . : . PARIS, . . 84 Rue des Petits-Champs, cor. Rue de_ ‘5 feet long, 
great sobs. la Paix. 2 feet wide, “ Ready to take ae 
Then Mary Caroline arose heavily and went up- 7 inches deep. to the country. 











stairs. ‘The fall of her slow feet reverberated = 
through the empty house, crossed the upper hall, 
entered a closed room and paused. 








How 
j eZ .. 
— [NG DB Sx) ax 
e es . When Mary Caroline came down —she had been 
Spoons Ay gone some time — she found Miss Dare standing at 
ad the telephone inthehall. She was speaking rapidly 
and clearly. Mary Caroline’s awed face leaned 
over the banisters 
**Is Mr. Ray in?”’ 





For each Spoon desired send a metal cap from 
a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of Rex Beef Extract 
or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract and ten 
cents in silver or stamps to cover packing and 


mailing expense. (A set of six spoons requires , : : 
six metal caps and 60c.) ‘a 
: on » . ,>»? 
State plainly whether you want Tea Spoons or Are you Mr. Ray? 


Bouillon Spoons, 


ou cannot obtain it, send us the name of ‘ “ y ;.is that y Thie te ” 
veut dente and 50 cents in stamps and we will \ Douglass, is that you? This is Joan Dare. 
send you the regular size, a 2-oz. jar of REX "% 
BEEF EXTRAC ind ; or 60 cents and we will mail 
you spoon and ja 
CUDAHY’'S REX BEEF EXTRACT is sold 
by grocers and druggists. 


t\ 

i 

‘ 

} The Cudahy Packing Company 
7. 
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** Douglass, will you come over? At once, if you 
please. Ineed help. Yes, I need you.’’ 

When Ray got there she was quite composed. He 
noticed that she wore a long white gown, which 
trailed across the hall as she came toward him. 

Register your letter when sending more than one Their oye met — his with a cruel anxiety, hers 

cap. This guarantees letter reaching us. with a solemn light. ‘*‘ Come,’’ she said. 
Ah? @ CS ean? cy She extended her hand; he took it; and without 
any other word she led him up the stairs. 

They crossed the front hall, still silently, and 
Joan led him toa closed room at the rear of the 
house. At the door she paused. 

** Don’t be startled,” she said. ‘ It’s the least of 
human miseries. It is only death.’’ 

She had a strange, remote smile. He tried to 
read it, but could not, and knew that he did not, as | 
she drew him on. 

** Shall I open the door ?’’ he asked, for he saw 
that she shrank. 

** Tf you would!’’ Joan shuddered. 

7 60 : ” There was a key in the outside of the lock. He 
One on Pi Mod turned it, and they entered the room together, still 
Fifty Frozen Dess r he | hand in hand. 
found in our receipt book, ** a | The room was aye. 7 : had = ~~ | 
ap eey; ° “11 » Le | these were open, and the blinds were closed. ie 
ro (which we will s ag | now broadening day was barred from the darkened 


Beef Extract Dept. T, South Omaha, Neb. 
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spot, and Ray could at first see nothing distinctly 


of all kinds a/ home with the £ oo i except the position of the bed. This was drawn j A 
out between the windows as if to secure for it a cur- Ni. 
slggte? Motion 2 rent of air. A body — plainly, by its height, that of ( 


a man — lay upon this bed. It was covered with a 
sheet and light counterpane. Mary Caroline, it 
seemed, had performed the last offices, and every- 

| thing was decent and orderly about the dead and in 
the room. 

Joan stepped to the bedside and uncovered an 
emaciated face, on which she gazed with unmistak- | 
able personal affection and grief. Up to this 
moment she and Ray had remained hand in hand; 
but now his fingers unclasped, and hers slid from 
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E: them. How many JOURNAL readers, especially those who have 
2 WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO “‘ Who is this man?’ he demanded. The words received copies of our musical story and the Kranbach Pnze 
' _ Devt. F, “—— N. H. > sttered slowly from his white lips; they hed the Composition, are considering buying a piano? Please advise us. 
. . sluggish movement of a glacier beginning to form d h th 
i ine | and stiffen. ‘* I suppose,” he said, “it is your We only ask you to compare our claims and prices with those 
husband.” of any other strictly high grade piano before you buy. 





Joan, when he let go her hand, had hidden her 


. face with it. Send for our on ye ol 233-245 E. 23rd St. 
apy =) 1 lud _ ‘““You ought,to have told me,’’ said Douglass new catalogue and New York 
@ mearenetis tate | n.," “ : 8 uses egos. 





0c. Write for Samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 938 30° Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | CONCLUDED IN THE JULY JOURNAL 
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The happiest bride finds « 


gift of 
COMMUNITY 
SILVER 


beautiful now. It will re- 
main equally beautiful until 
her Silver Wedding-day. 

A test of silver-plated ware 
conducted for the “Goldsmith 
and Silversmith’ by an assay- 
er of the U:S. Government 
showed that Community 
Silver teaspoons have an ounce 
more pure silver than any 
of the others submitted. 

At all Dealers, 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY Lrp 


ONEIDA, N. ¥ eet nee CANADA 


RH. Macy 6 Co's Attractions Are Their Low Pricey. 
Iy\ Bway at Oth Av WSs . 
y FASHIONABLE women of 













































New York and Paris (the 
fashion centers of the world) 
are wearing Princess (lresses. 
They are the ideal style for sum- 
mer wear, and those who would 
faithfully follow fashion's edicts 
should wear Princess dresses. 
Macy's Mail Order method 
makes it possible fur women 
everywhere to be as fashion- 
ably dressed as New Yorkers 
and at the same economic 
prices. Buy your clothes at 
Macy's, the largest depart- 
ment store under one roof 
in America. Judge Macy 
values from the charming 
Princess dress illustrated, 
which is offered at the un- 
precedented price of $9.74. 
The Dress is made of 
dainty flowered dotted 
Swiss (flowers in blue, 
lavender or pink on white 
ground). The waist is artistic- 
ally trimmed with numerous 
rows of lace and lace medal- 
lions, applied in fancy de- 
sign; Princess effect formed 
at waist line with lace in- 
sertion and rows of shir- 
ring; short puff elbow 
sleeves, trimmed to 
match waist; skirt 
elaborately trimmed 
with lace forming 
panel effect; bottom 
of skirt finished, with 
flounce headed with 
two deep tucks; deep 
hem. (Samples of 
material sent upon request.) When orlering be sure to give 
bust, waist and skirt measurements. Your order filled within 
twenty-four hours after receipt. We guarantee that you will be 
perfectly satisfied with this dress, or we will promptly refund 
your money. Our 500 page Spring and Summer Catalogue, an 
encyclopedia of New York Fashions and Household Supplies, 
all at Macy prices, sent FREE upon request. If you want to 
possess the largest Catalogue issued by any department store 
in America, write to us to-day and it will be sent by return 
mail FREE. Address Room 503, 


R. H. MACY & CO., Herald Square, NEW YORK 


“Marqua Carts” 


Mean all-day comfort for Baby, 
less care for mother, 
are stylish, roomy, 
easy running, ad- 
justable to a 
Sitting, reclin- 
ing or sleep- 
ing position. 
“\ More designs 
y and cost less 
¥ than if bought 
from dealer, be- 
cause sold direct. 
Freights allowed. 
Write for free cata- 
log 100 styles. 






















Marqua Carriage & 
Toy Co., Dept. A, 
Cincinnati, Chio. 











GOLDEN RULE 
WEDDING GIFTS 


By Hilda Richmond 


lists of wedding gifts one was sure to read of at 

least five ‘‘ pickle-casters,’’ enough hanging-lamps 
to light every room in the house, and no end of 
silver butter-dishes. If the silver had been solid 
the young people might have waited a reasonable 
number of years and had it melted or exchanged for 
something useful; but unforfunately it was the 
cheap, plated ware that flooded the country from 
one end to the other. 

In some communities it is still the style to dis- 
play the wedding gifts to all the guests, but many 
people do not. However, the anguish in the heart 
of the bride is the same whether the array of useless 
stuff is hidden from friends or laid out in full sight 
to proclaim the need of common-sense when buying 
presents. While pickle-casters and hanging-lamps 


| THE days when it was customary to publish 


and impossible water-sets no longer charm our | 


money out of our purses, it is possible to purchase 
cold-meat forks and useless vases and impossible 
pictures, and we do. We may drag out the old 
cake-basket from its hiding-place in the attic or the 
tall caster with its two hands stiffly clasped over an 
array of mustard, vinegar and salt bottles, and 
laugh over the horrible things that our mothers hid 
as soon as they decently could after their wedding 
days; but is it worse to own a revolving assortment 
of bottles than to harbor the small silver instru- 
ments that none of us knows what to call till we 
sneak them to the jeweler? A gentleman said 
recently that it was impossible for him to dine at 
fashionable houses because the assortment of silver 
laid by each plate kept him from enjoying the meal 
for fear he should take the wrong fork or spoon. 


There are elderly women in every town who can 
proudly bring out fine linens, solid silver, well- 
bound books, fine china and other cherished gifts 
from their weddings years ago, but they are excep- 
tions to the general rule. The old joke about the 
lady asking the clerk to help her select something 
nice and appropriate for a wedding gift, and his 
ready answer, ‘*‘ Madam, the ninety-nine-cent coun- 
ter is in the basement,’’ has only too much founda- 
tion. There are people who cannot afford to spend 
more than ninety-nine cents for some gifts, but they 


rarely use good judgment in making the small pur- | 


chase. A solid teaspoon is much better than a 
plated set of spoons, though the latter exceeds in 
quantity. The really appropriate gifts are enjoyed 
on the great day and hoarded forever after by the 


fortunate woman who possesses them, but still the | 


careless buying goes on. The very women who 
have a store of useless wedding gifts hidden out of 
sight are the ones who recklessly buy trash to send 
to their friends. Perhaps this is prompted by the 
spirit of ** getting even,’’ but it is hardly possible. 

sefore starting out to purchase the next wedding 
gift take down your Bible and read over the Golden 
Rule. If you love fine linens, pretty china and bits 
of needlework why not send your friends gifts like 
those when they set up homes of their own? Do 
you enjoy owning tiny candlesticks with paper pet- 
ticoats, or silver bonbon-dishes, or tipsy vases? If 
not why do you cumber the bride with such foolish 
things when she would be so pleased with fine 


towels, solid teaspoons or something to make the 


new nest cozy and attractive? Your attic may be 
stocked with all sorts of things that never were 
useful or ornamental, but don’t take your disap- 
pointment out on some other bride. 


For a Wee Girtie’s Room 


By Jessie Storrs Ferris 


MOTHER, who is also the chum of her seven- 

year-old daughter, conceived a novel and de- 
lightful picture scheme for the little maid’s room 
when it was *‘ done over”’ recently. ‘The walls, fin- 
ished in a mellow, deep cream cartridge paper with 
high, white wainscot, were hung with some two or 
three dozen reproductions of well-known paintings, 
all of which represented little girls, or little girls 
and their mothers. 

There was a copy in soft, rich browns of the 
familiar ‘‘ Madame LeBrun and Her Daughter,’’ 
and also the fascinating ‘‘ Girl with the Muff’’; 
while a dozen Reynoldses, Lawrences, Van Dycks, 
Romneys and Gainsboroughs portrayed the beauty 
and charm of the little English ladies of yesterday. 
A soft-eyed little Spaniard looked out from one of 
Murillo’s famous studies, and Leighton, Watts and 
Millais, those sympathetic expositors of the wee 
lassies of a quaint and bygone era, were in evidence 
in ‘* The Music Lesson,’’ ‘* Souvenir of Velasquez,’’ 
** The Minuet ’’ and others. Greuze and his flower- 
like little girls were also included, ‘‘ The Broken 
Pitcher’’ forming the centre of a group over the 
white enameled toilet-table. The lovely series of 
portraits by Nattier of the daughters of Louis XV, 
though infringing somewhat on the riper age of the 
teens, nevertheless formed a courtly little company 
that held a world of suggestion as to carriage, 
manner, etc. Rubens’s chubby little charmers 
found a place in a shadowy corner, and the popular 
** Soul’s Awakening,”’ by Sant, was a striking addi- 
tion. Among modern artists, Sargent’s beautiful 
**Carnation Lily, Lily Rose’’ and little ‘* Miss 
Beatrice Goelet’’ were used, as was also Whistler’s 
**Child at the Piano.’’ Jessie Willcox Smith’s 
pictures and other magazine illustrations were 
framed in passepartout and grouped effectively 
between the windows. 


The mother who believes in the power of associa- | 


tion and suggestion is already collecting suitable 
pictures for her baby boy’s room — now the nursery 
— with a Mother Goose frieze. When he reaches 
his fifth birthday she is going to surround him with 


| nothing but representations of ‘‘ little men’? —and 


the brave boys of history, mythology and romance, 
the chivalrous and tender lads after whom she wishes 
him to model himself. She says this gallery prom- 
ises to be even more fascinating than the daughter’s; 
and she cannot see why mothers will place before 
the receptive vision and plastic sensibilities of a 
growing child those senseless, inartistic and often 
positively pernicious pictures that one sees in nine 
out of ten children’s rooms. 
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We have no branch stores — no agents. 





SUMMER OUTFITTING 
of Children. 


plans’ now for the sojourn 
at seaside or mountains. We 
furnish distinct styles and service- 
able qualities in everything chil- 
dren wear. Boys’ and Girls’ Reef- 
ers, Sailor Suits, Rompers, Hats 
and Shoes, Under Garments and 
Stylish Clothes for dress occasions. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


contains over 1,000 illustrations 

and lists 20,o00 items for the Out- 

fitting of Boys, Girls and Babies. 

Mailed for 4 cents to cover postage. 
Address Dept. 1 


60-62 W. 23d St., NEW YORK. 

















Without an Equal. 





FDUCATO 
SHOE 


REGISTERED 


“Lets the Child’s Foot Grow as it Should” 
THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT 


Illustration shows Patent Colt. 

Calf. Best Oak Tanned Soles. 
as perfectly made as forty years’ experience can produce. 
Sizes: INFANTS’ - 5 


CHILD’S - 7 8% toll, $1.75 
MISSES’ . - 11%to 2, $2.00 
WOMEN’S - - 2%to 7, $3.50 
GIRLS’ - - 2%to 6, $2.50 
O BOYS’ - - 1 to 5, $2.50 
MEN’S  .- - 6 to 11, $4.00 and $5.00 
By mail 25 cents extra. 
e We make shoes for every member of WRONG 
eee in our seven large factories, WAY 
including the famous ‘‘All America”’ . 
rene tae $3.50 and $4.00 Shoe. SEND TO- P seng be 
. DAY for Illustrated Catalogues. » Sunions, 
Med. Sole—A Shoe lleceeiiuncsaule atta tic Deformed Feet. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 


Shoemakers with forty years’ experience and reputation. 


NONE GENUINE 
UNLESS 
TRADE-MARK 
STAMPED 
ON SOLE 


Also made in Box and Russia 
The shoe in every respect is 


to 8, $1.50 


11 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GAGS 
UGA SEECELALENNA NNTP 


SS 


TOOTH POWDER 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE,THE BREATH SWEET 
AND THE GUMS HEALTHY. 
ste CONTAINS NO GRIT, NO ACID 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS: 


(o 
fe DIRECTIONS. 
DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ON A FEW 
DROPS OF RUBIFOAM” AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 


PRICE 25¢ A BOTTLE. 
PUT UP BY 
E.W.HOYT & CO., 


PROPRIETORS OF 


HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE, 


= LOWELL, MA TRADE MARK RECD 


























SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


“The Perfume 
of Royalty © 


A handsome little book, telling about 
the many imitations and also the way 
to identify the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


See carefully that the label reads: 
“Gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz,’’ and 
that the name of Schieffelin & Co. ap- 
pears in red. Send for book to-day. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 


_ ENGRAVED 50 
WEDDING 7 
INVITATIONS " 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,28. 11th 8t., Richmond, Va. 
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“How to 
Cool a Hot 
Porch” 


is the title of our free 
booklet, which we want 
to send to every reader 
of this publication. Write 
today and learn how 


Vudor 


Porch Shades 


make your porch an 
extra room, cool and 
shady, at a cost of from 
$2 to $10. 

You can see everybody 
passing, but nobody can see you. Wudor shades are made 
of Linden Wood Fibre and Seine Twine — strong, du- 
rable — weatherproof. Privacy and comfort combined. 

They admit the cool, refreshing breeze but 
keep out the hot sun. Beautifully stained in restful 
colors. 

When you write for free booklet,“* How to Cool a Hot 
Porch,”” we will include description of VUDOR Chair 
Hammock, and also VUDOR $3.00 and $4.00 
Hammocks, made under a new principle of suspension, 
which will outwear two of the ordinary kind. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
19 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wisconsin 


“She can see you, but 
you can’t see her.” 


















Shur-On glasses 


The greatest help for defective sight. Hold 
the lenses in the right position and don’t pinch 
or shake, or make you nervous. 

ll shapes at all opticians’. “SAur-On” on 
the mounting. Any broken part of 
mountings replaced free 

within one year by any optician in the United States. 

Valuable book free. “‘Fycology”’ is full of informa- 
tion on the care of the eyes. Send us your uptician's 
name and get a copy free. 
in Sone Co., port. A 

Rochester, N.Y. 













. Kirste 
Established 1864, 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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ERE IS A BOOK 
which tells you 
some things you need 


| 


| to know — “the plain 
} | truth about pianos.” 


If you are thinking 
ne of buying a piano you 

should read this book 
— in justice to yourself — before you purchase. 

It will help you to judge the comparative 
merits of different makes of pianos. 

It tells you about the materials, the work- 
manship, the finish, the tone and actions of 
pianos. 

It tells you by words and pictures how the 
different parts are made and put together — 
how pianos are built. 

It goes into technical details thoroughly — 
but in an entertaining, easily-understood way. 

This book is not our catalog, but it shows 
you why 








stand above all others for tone-quality, beauty 
and durability. 

Send us your name and address on a postal 
and we will send you a copy of this book, 
with our compliments. 


THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY 
Dept. A Norwalk, Ohio 



























































A Suitable 


Present 
for Wedding, Birth- 


day or Anniversary 


HE Electric 

Lamp illustrated 
is made of French 
bronze, jewelled 
shade, bead tringe, 
height twenty-one 
inches, width seven 
and three - quarters 
inches, sent com- 
plete with eight feet 
silk cord, attach- 
ment plug and elec- 
tricbulb, byexpress, 
all charges $14” 
prepaid, for _ 

If this does not 
suit your purse or 
purpose we willsend 


yw FREE 


postpaid the great 
Peacock Shopping 
Guide containing 
6000 photographs of 
suitable gifts for all 
occasions. If you 
want the complete 
book —a work of art 


—askforbook No, 1. 
C. D. PEACOCK 


(Established 1837. 


























Oldest Store in 
Chicago) 


State St.,at Adams 
CHICAGO 

















sNNICOTINE 
(Pure Nicotine from Tobacco.) 
Sure death to every form of Plant In- 
sects on flowers, vegetables, trees, 
vines or shrubs ; vermin in house- 
hold, dog-kennels, hen-houses, on 
dogs, cats, fowls and the human 
head or body 
Guaranteed to do its work satisfac- 
torily and without injury to the most 
delicate flowers, fabric or pet animals. 
Colorless, stainless and odorless Spray 
or bath costs less than two cents per 
quart. Soll by all leading druggists, in 
25c. and 50c. cans. For indoor ani plant 
fumigation, we recommend the Rose- 

Nicotine Fumigator, (25c) for its 
thoroughness an easy application. 
No odor after fumigation. 

If you send us the name of your 
druggist, we will send free our valuable 
booklet (32 pages) “* How to Destroy Plant 
Insects and Vermin.” 50c can prepaid 60c; 
 25c can or Fumigator 40:2, or both 60c if druggist 

won't supply you, (not mailable). 
| 


F. A. THOMPSON & CO., Mfg. Chemists, 
514 Tiombley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 



















MAKING PERFUMERY 
FROM YOUR GARDEN 


By Katherine Kinsey Brookes 


EW women know that it is 
fF quite practicable for them 

to make perfumes at liume 
from any flowers, wild or culti- 
vated, which they may fancy. 
Our grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers well knew the 
secret of making perfumes, and 
in their day it was a regular 
part of the summer work, as 





common as canning fruit, 
making jelly or putting up 
pickles. 


The apparatus required to make perfumes at 
home is neither complex nor expensive, and the 


work is so simple that no woman need hesitate to | 


undertake it. You must first secure the volatile or 


| essential oils of the flower whose perfume you de- 


sire to extract, and this may be done in several ways. 
The simplest method requires that the flowers, wiih 


| as little stalk as possible, snall be placed in a wide- 


mouthed bottle or jar three-quarters full of the 
finest olive oil, or oil of ben. Stretch a bladder 
tightly over the mouth of the bottle and tie it se- 
curely. 
twenty-four hours take them out, place them in a 
coarse linen cloth and squeeze the oil from them, 
pouring the oil thus obtained back into the bottle. 


Repeat this process with fresh flowers until the per- 
} 


fume is of the desired strength. 


Still another method is to place the leaves or 
flowers in a wide-mouthed bottle, between layers of 
absorbent cotton (lightly placed), well saturated 
with olive oil. Cover the top of the bottle witha 
bladder securely tied, and set it in the heat of the 
sun for about two weeks; by this time the scent 
will have penetrated the cotton and thoroughly im- 
pregnated the oil with its perfume. When you 
desire to secure the perfumed oil thus obtained 


After the flowers have been in the oil for | 


subject the cotton to pressure by squeezing it be- | 


tween the fingers. 


} - 
A favorite method of the French perfumers may | 


be copied in miniature. Make a square frame about 
three inches deep and of any desired size. This 
frame must be made of glass and have a glass 
bottom and cover. A glass trinket-box will be just 
the thing for this purpose. Cover the bottom of 
the glass box with olive oil about half an inch deep. 
Into this stick the flowers, cups downward, until 
the surface of the oil is completely covered. Close 
the cover and leave the flowers in the oil for from 
twelve to seventy-three hours, or until it is found 
that the perfume has all been extracted, then remove 
them and put fresh flowers in the oil. 

If a glass box cannot be secured stretch coarse 
linen cloth, saturated with olive oil, over a metal 
frame. A frame suitable for this purpose may be 
made of heavy wire. Lay the flowers on the cloths 
and allow them to remain until they part with their 
perfume. Repeat the operation with fresh flowers 
several times, then squeeze the perfumed oil out of 
the cloths. 

If the perfume is one with which heat may be 
used the fragrant principle may be extracted in a 
very short time. Drop the flowers into hot olive 
oi. Skim off the spent blossoms and add fresh 
ones until the perfume is of the desired strength. 


Some perfumes are secured more satisfactorily by 
distillation. A cheap still that will answer every 
purpose can be purchased for three dollars, or a 
very satisfactory one may be made out of a teakettle, 
a glass worm and a glass bowl. ‘The flowers are 
placed in the retort of the still or in the teakettle, 


| covered with water, and allowed to boil until all the 


water lias boiled away. Having no other outlet 
the steam must pass through the worm, where it is 
condensed and falls into the receptacle in the form 
of aliquid. ‘The perfume, in the form of a volatile 
or essential oil, will pass over with the steam. On 
standing for a time the water and oil will separate. 
When the process of separation is complete the 
water must be drawn off, leaving the oil in the 
bowl. Always save the water remaining after sep- 
arating it from the oil, as a portion of the oil will 
be retained in it, thus constituting a perfumed 
water of a nature similar to rose-water. If the 
water is much impregnated with oil the distillation 
should he repeated. 

Securing the perfumed oil is but the first step in 
making perfumes. The next and final step is to 
dissolve the oil with spirits. The alcohol used in 
making perfumes must be selected with great care, 
and the safest plan is to buy the regular * cologne 
spirits.’’ As a rule, there should be used about 
half as much alcohol as you have oil. It will be an 
easy matter to tell when enough alcohol has been 
used, as the mixture will have a white or clouded 
appearance as long as the oil is undissolved, but 
will be perfectly clear when the oil is entirely di- 
gested. If it is found that more alcohol is required 
add it drop by drop, shaking the solution until it 
clears. ‘The perfume will then be ready to use. 


The bottles containing the volatile oils must be 
| blackened or wrapped in black paper, and kept ina 
dark place. All essences must be kept in tightly- 
stopped bottles. 

One of the most important things to bear in mind 
in making perfumes is this: New r mix the tlowers 
in securing the essential oils. Have a separate jar 
for each kind of flower, and keep the oils separate 
until they are mixed according to a regular formula. 
Never throw away the cloths or cotton used in the 
various processes, but place them ina jar of alcohol, 
leaving them there until the oil that is in them has 
been digested. 

The perfume of the jessamine, violet, tuberose, 
narcissus, and all similar delicate and evanescent 
perfumes are best secured by the cold process. The 
perfume of the rose, orange flower, rose geranium, 
lavender, rosemary, bergamot, mint, elder-flower 
and, in fact, all the stronger and more lasting per- 
fumes, are secured usually by distillation or by 
placing them in hot oil. No matter which process 
is used in securing the volatile or essential oil the 
perfume will not be ready to use until the oil has 
been dissolved by spirits. 

No attempt has been made to give explicit direc- 
tions for each variety of flower. Following along 
the lines suggested the clever woman will be able 
to work out her own plan after experimenting a little. 

As a source of genuine pleasure, perfume-making 
at home yields profits that will amaze the woman 
who will invest the few cents and the time required 
| to carry out the experiment. 
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HEY are some- 
thing new under 
the sun. They are made 
by hand of solid bamboo, in 
many shapes and sizes, and in 
seven colors: Olive Green, Forest 
Green, Marigold, Maroon, Gold, Silver 
and natural color of the bamboo — or 
specially colored to harmonize with 
color scheme of any room. They are 
graceful, practically indestructible and 
are not affected by water or sunlight. 
They are much lighter than the old por- 
celain jardinieres — cheaper, more dura- 
ble and more generally harmonious. They 
can be used with any size or kind of 
plant, and by their open-work construc- 
tion permit easy drainage and free 
breathing for the plant. When used out 
of doors they can be fastened to the sup- 
port, so that they can’t be tipped over. 


Our Booklet,“‘ The Housewife and Her Plants,”’ has an authoritative 
article on the care of potted plants indoors and out. It gives clear direc- 
tions as to potting, watering, insects, etc. It includes beautiful colored illus- 
trations of all our Bombayreed styles, together with price list and special 
instructions for ordering colors and sizes of your own 
preference. We would like to send it to you free. 


Jardinieres are made to accommodate 8, 10,12 and 14-inch pots, 
or special larger ones to order. 
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No. 7 “‘Japanese ’’ — see of fer below 
The above “Japanese ”’ jardiniere is made in 
many sizesandcolors. The eight-inch size costs 
$1.50, butas aspecial offer until June 15,1906, 
we will send one (any color) express prepaid, 
anywhere in the United States for only $1.00 
Except in this offer we do not pay express 
on single jardiniere shipments. But on orders 
of two or more we always pay express charges. 







No. 3 ‘ Roman.” 
8-in. size, . $1.25 
10-in. size,. 1.75, &c. 
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Money refunded to any dissatisfied purchaser. 


THE BOMBAYREED MANUFACTURING CO. 
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No. 9 “* Cingalese.”’ 
8-in. size, -$ .75 
10-i 
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= = (Branch of Carolina Glass Co.) -in, size, - 1.00, &c. 
c - of Columbia, S. C. <= 
—* ‘ =. 
je - Also for sale by John Wanamaker, 
a id 


New York and Philadelphia 
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To Enjoy the Truest Delights of Bathing 


TRY TRIOLET 


@ It is the newest and greatest of all scientific 
cleansers and water softeners. 

@ It perfumes the bath with rare and lasting 
fragrance. 

@ It gives the sense of exquisite cleanliness. 

@ It contains no sal soda, acids or 
poisons. Samples free for 4c postage. 


High school girls and boys can earn liberal 
compensation during vacation by introducing 
Triolet under special plan. Send reference. 


The Triolet Company, Front and Fletcher Sts., New York 

















‘A Piano Aristocrat ’ 


The Haines Bros. 


Piano 


has been heartily commended by Patti, 

Nilsson, Schalchi, Thursby, Kellogg, 

Campanini, Brignoli and many others for its 
elegant tone and great sustaining power. 


Pre-eminently the piano for the People 


No matter where you live, we can place a 
piano in your home. 
Write for catalogue and general information. 


HAINES BROS. 


101 E Haines Rochester, N.Y. 





HOTEL 
as Martha Washington 


29 East 29th Street 
& 30 E. 30th Street 


NEW YORK 
Women appreciate 


the New and Mod- 


ern Fire-Proof 


Woman’s Hotel 


Rooms exclusively 
for Women at mod- 


erate rates. 





Restaurant 
for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 















M.A.CADWELL, Manager 
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Will Cut Leather or Anything Cutable 
The secret lies in our Stielweld Process. 

“@30 A piece of crucible steel which makes the finest c utting sur- 
face possible and one that holds its edge longest, 7s welde dtoa 
frame made so tough and so rigid that it will st ind the severest 
strains of usage without breaking. Atter the blades have 
been tempered, shaped, ground and polished, they are per- 
fectly matched so that they will cut clean and sh. irp trom point 
to heel and are so joined they will never work loose, 









To be sure that you are not getting the ordinary cast 


yiiSS &SOy, iron, easy dulling, breakable kind, look for this Wiss trade 4 | 
s Ay “68 mark on the blade. It means we guarantee every article EY : 
NEWARK W.J. i bearingourtrade-mark tobe perfectin workmanship Ifunsat & 
s ill ‘ e I} p 
U.S.A. wou forany reason, the dealer will exchange it, or w re 
Our Book, “ Pointed Sharpness,” Sent Free as 
It illustrates and describes the process of making shears and scissors, and sive \ 
pictures and prices of the 150 varieties of the Wiss make. Your dealer (if he is a good one 
probably sells Wiss goods. If he does not, do not run a chance go tu another store. ; 


J. WISS & SONS COMPANY, 15-39 Littleton Pea aad N. J. ea 
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“Prods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 


The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you havea baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 




















' The Heart 
of the Rose 


is no more deli- 
cately tinted 
than the com- 
plexion made 
healthfully clear 
and daintily pink and white 
by the use of that ‘Stee 
of all beautifiers, 
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~ FACEPOWDER 


is pure and perfect. It prevents 
and cures the injurious effects of 
Spring winds and Summer sun. 
Blanche Bates savs: ‘“‘I have usec 
your Lablache Face Powder and found f 
te delightful.” ' 
Lablache Face Powder is used and ¥ 
endorsed by society and professional 
ladies the world over. 
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Refuse substitutes. Vhey may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 50c 
a box, of druggists or by mail, 


Send 10c. for sample, 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 


Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass 
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“HAND-I-HOLD” Babe Mits 


bring comfort and 
diversion to the 
baby suffering from 
the tortures of 
Eczema and other 
skin diseases. 
They offer the most 
humane 
method of 
restricting 
the hands 
where it is 
so essential 
to prevent 
scratching. 

They also 
correct the evils of Thumb Sucking, Nail 
Biting, etc. 


Endorsed by Nurses 


and physicians as the most practical device of 
its kind known to modern science. 



















“Hand-I-Hold"’ Babe Mits are highly polished, ven- 
tilated aluminum balls, with dainty sleevelets at- 
tached. While they completely cover the hands they 
allow free movement of the arm, wrist and fingers. 
Three sizes, suitable for children up to four 
years. Special sizes to order. Price $2.00. 
Ask your dealer, or order direct from us. In 
ordering, state age of child, nature of case, 
length of hand, and circumference over thumb. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


R. M. Clark & Co., Dept. 2, 246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


CENTS*: bring you, every week for 13 weeks, the 
Pathfinder,the old reliable national news re- 
view for busy people. Clean ,healthy,inspiring—a time 


15‘ ~saver. THEnewspaper for busy mothersand wives 
and the home. Samples free. l'ATHFINDER, Wash., D. C. 
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WHAT MOTHERS 
ASK ME 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Treatment for Warts 


Can you tell me 
what to do for warts ? 
My little girl has had 
one for two years on 
her first finger, and 
now a tiny one has 
appeared on the side 
of her hand. 

ANXIOUS. 





Have the druggist 
put you up thefollow- 
ing : one drachm of salicylic acid, one drachm of lactic 





| acid and two drachms of flexible collodion, all well 
| mixed, and apply this to the warts night and morning. 


If any more appear then take the child to a doctor, 
as she may need a tonic or some other treatment 
which cannot be given without an examination. 


When a Baby Refuses Milk 


What would you do with a child who will go 
eighteen hours without food rather than take milk ? 
He is eleven months old. Mrs. L. P. K. 


Try farina cooked in equal parts of milk and 
water and made semi-solid; add a pinch of salt and 


| a small pinch of sugar and feed it to the child with 


aspoon. Give him also mutton and chicken broths 
and beef juice with zwieback soaked in them. 
When a baby refuses milk he will often take a semi- 


solid and enjoy it, then later will get over his | 


distaste for milk. 


| Regulating the Child’s Sleeping-Hours 


Which is better for our two-year-old boy, to sleep 
late in the morning or to get up and have the ben- 
efit of the early morning air? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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He also has two cowlicks which cause his hair to 


hang in an ugly string down the centre of his fore- 


head. What can be done to help its appearance? 


Mrs. I. G. E. 
The little boy should rise about six or six-thirty, 
have his breakfast, and play outdoors until eleven 
while the air is fresh and cool; he should then have 


| his nap for an hour or two and go outdoors as soon 
| as the sun is less intense, probably about four 





o’clock. He should go to bed at night about seven. 

About all you can do to his hair is to brush it in 
the direction of the largest cowlick, parting it on 
that side as well as you can. 


Spoiled by Being Rocked to Sleep 


We have a little boy eleven months of age. Fre- 
quently at night he cries and is not content until 
taken up and rocked to sleep. Do we do right in 
thus humoring him? Would any injury result if 
he were left to cry? He is perfectly strong and 
healthy. R.B. H. 


If the boy is healthy and properly fed you do 
very wrong in allowing him to continue this bad 
habit. Let him cry it out one or two nights and 
he will soon outgrow the habit. 
him to cry. 


The Average Age for Learning to Walk 


How long will it be before I can expegt,my six- 
months-old baby to walk ? “ha, 


4 

Babies generally begin to walk whe About one 
year old, and they can walk alone very well by the 
time they are fifteen or eighteen months old. ‘They 
differ considerably, however, in this respect. 


| A More Varied Diet for a Milk-fed Baby 


I have a baby fifteen months old who has been 
fed nothing but milk. She has ten teeth. Will 


| you tell me when she should be given other food 





and what it should be? Mrs. S. C. 


The child should have other food at once, for she 
is far too old for an exclusive milk diet. Give her 
well-cooked cereals, broths, soft-boiled eggs and 
fruit juices. Begin with only a small amount of 
each new article and gradually work up to more. 


How to Arrange a Child’s Hair 


Please tell me how I shall comb my little girl’s 
hair. She is fifteen months old. Her hair is per- 
fectly straight and not very thick, but long enough 
to get into her eyes. I don’t like to tie it back, as 
it makes her look older. Mrs. M. T. 


You might brush it to one side and then tie it 
with a ribbon, or else, if you do not care for the 
ribbon at all, part it in the middle until she grows a 
little older. 


What the New Baby Will Need 
Please publish in THE JOURNAL a list of neces- 


sary clothing for a new baby. We are in moderate | 


circumstances, so would like to get things as cheaply 
as possible. Would Miss Wheeler’s set of baby 
patterns be what I would need? », 3. @. 


You will need at least the following number of 
garments, and if you can afford to add one or two 
more of each piece so much the better: Four woolen 
shirts, four flannel bands, four flannel skirts, four 
nightdresses — flannelette for winter and cambric 
for summer — six dresses, four pairs of stockings, 
two sacques. Miss Wheeler’ s layette of baby pat- 
terns sold by THE JOURNAL’s Pattern Bureau will 
be just what you need; order it by number (1950) 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclos- 
ing the price, thirty cents, to the Pattern Bureau, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 


Medicines to Take When Going Away 


Will you kindly send me a list of articles, medic- 
inal, etc., necessary to take while on a summer 
vacation with a child one year old? A.B 


What you will need to take with you depends 
largely upon the place to which you are going, for 
if stores are accessible you need not carry so many 
things from home. I would advise you to take at 
least these articles, however: A small alcohol stove 
and a saucepan, a large bottle of wood alcohol, a 
smaller one of pure alcohol, a bottle of castor- oil 
and one of the spiced syrup of rhubarb, a fountain- 
syringe and a rectal catheter for irrigating the 
child’s bowels in case of need, some vaseline, a 
small box of gluten suppositories and a bottle’ of 
milk of magnesia for use in case of constipation. 
Of course, you will need all the usual toilet articles, 
etc., that the baby uses every day. 


It will not harm | 
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Anderson Twins 
Brought up 
Healthy and Strong on 


ESKAY'S FOOD 


The mother of the Anderson Twins 
(Racine, Wis.) gives full credit to 
ESKAY’S FOOD for successfully 
bringing up these children to their present 
state of perfect health and strength. This 
icture shows the babies at two and a 
Pal years when each weighed about 35 
s. They are known throughout the 
ne r foe as beautiful examples of 
what ESKAY’S FOOD can do for 
weak, sickly or mal-nourished babies. 
A b penesoms 5 pied sample of ESKAY’'S 


copy of our wonderfully 
bell bok beaks * How to Care For The 
—- A TE TO-DAY 


sent free on request. 
ar sae 9 mares 
gay cr re a i oe a. U 
We want you to try 
Beech-Nut Peanut 


Butter at our expense 


For 4 cents in-stamps (which does not even pay 
the postage ) we will send one jar one time to anyone 
who answers this advertisement. Then you will 
know how good it is. 

It is made from peanuts — nothing else. 

Not alone from Virginia peanuts, which are 
good, but from Spanish peanuts, which are the best 
in the world, The peanuts are ‘firsts’? — not 
“seconds,” which some manufacturers think are 
good enough for peanut butter. 

The peanuts are picked over twice by hand; 
no defective nuts are overlooked. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter hasa delicacy of flavor 
not found in the ordinary butter —a rich, dainty, 
nutty flavor. 
due to burnt nuts— not found in Beech-Nut. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter will never become 
rancid. Packed in the famous Beech-Nut vacuum 
glass jar. 



























Beech-Nut Packing Company 


Makers of Beech-Nut Bacon, Beef and Conserves 


10 Beech-Nut St., Canajoharie, N.Y. 








CA Nc | FREE BOOK 
RT . tells you how to buy 
from the manufacturer 
and save money on 


ff ; . Baby Carriages, Folding 
+70 . -s Go-Carts, etc. z 
Gk at eel Our new “American” 


Reclining Go-Cart 
can be instantly changed 
into a fine baby carriage 
and back again into a go- 
cart. Comfortable for baby 
—easily run and handled. 
Endorsed by physicians. 
Freight allowed east 
of Rocky Mitns.— equai- 
ized to other points. 


American Baby- 
Carriage Factory 
14 N. 4th 8t. 
PHILA. 
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For Wading 


a Seasides 


A Boon to Mothers. 
To Children a Delight. 


A pretty little garment that can be slipped 
over a child's skirt or trousers, protecting | 
them perfectly against the splash of water 
while wading or playing about the beach 
or brook; also indispensable in crabbing, f 
boating, etc. Sizes: 2, 4and 6 years. 

Style C.— Navy and Red (polka dotted) 
Satteen, price, per pair, 85c. 

Style E.— Rich plaid effects in mercer- 
ized Gingham, price, per pair, 

If not procurable of your local dry goods 
establisliment they will be forwarded upon 
receipt of price. Do not fail to state style 
and size. 


STERN SPECIALTY CO., 48 West 22nd *., New York, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT ipptications for 





Chicago Musical College will be received from June 
Ist to September lst. CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


150 Partial Scholarships to be awarded by the 


College Building, 202 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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That strong taste in some butter is | 














‘U-Aldkk-NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 








A perfectly delightful cream 
mint with a distinctly different 
mint flavor. This unusual fla- 
vor, as well as the extreme pu- 
rity of -U-ALL-NO.-: is due to 
a new process of manufacture. 
Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confectioners 
and druggists everywhere. If your dealer does 
not keep -U-ALL-NO- we will send a liberal 


box on receipt of 10 cents. Kindly mention 
THE |_LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 

















10 Day Trial Free 


We want to send you an Eagle Steel Lawn Swing 
10 days’ free trial, and jet you see for yourself what 
of pleasure it represents to the entire family. ‘ 
little anc! cloes so much you would not part y ith it f twice 
its cust. 


If your dealer ,loes not have it, write for catalogue and 
full particulars of our free trial offer 


A. BUCH’S SONS CO. 
6 Market Street, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Baby ...zi.. Outfits 
Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clothing 


Save Time, Worry and Money 








by ordering from the 

only exclusive Mail 

Order House in the World devoted to the 

Outfitting of ‘‘Little People” from birth to 

14 years. Our Illustrated Catalog sent on 
receipt of 4 cents postage. 


NYE AND HERRING, A 17and 19 Quincy St. , Chicago 








Here’s the outfit for an outing 


If you tried hard for a lifetime you could think of 
nothing that would give a child or group of children 
such happy, wholesome pleasure as a ‘ Walborn & 
Riker’’ Pony Trap, Cart or Governess Car. 

We build the finest vehicles in the Pony and Light 
Horse class. They're strong, both in design and con- 
struction, and built with scientific provision for safety. 

Write us for illustrated catalogue showing 
these «distinctive traps in scores of styles. 


THE WALBORN & RIKER CO., Dept. A, Saint Paris, 0. 














Gl k’ R Makes Boys & 
ascocK S NAaCE°P Girls Healthy. 
Recommended by physicians. Strengthens the spine, 
A scientifically constructed back and_ shoulders. 
“GEARED” hand-car. ~- Develops every muscle 
Beautifully finished in » inthe body. ‘* Physical 
colors. OUR GUAR- culture "’ relieves bowel 
ANTEE: Your money troubles, and makes 
back if you want it. weak lungs strong. 
THREE EXERCISE ** Rosy cheeks" for all 
MOTIONS: Racing, children from 2% years 
Semi-Rowing and ., to l5 years of age. 
















Rowing. ‘“* Easiest Low wheels. 
running " and Can't 
the only upset. 
* Hill- ’ ASKYOUR 
climber” } Gears Encased 7 DEALER. 

made. “Nomashed WRITE FoR 
Patent applied for. Z fingers."" CATALOGUE Now. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 615 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 


“‘Non-Nettle’”’ White Flannel for Baby 


White Flannel orders come to us from all over the world. 
“*Non-Nettle"’ is the softest, smoothest, finest and best 
flannel made, 25c. to $1 a yard. We willsend Flannel Sample 
Book, 90 samples of finest white goods for baby’s wardrobe, 
Catalogue of Embroideries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, 
Infants’ Outfits, and hundreds of helps and hints for expect- 
ant mothers free if you mention this pul lication. 

For 25¢ we will include a perfect pattern for every article in 
baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of material 
[ mmr and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO. Established 1885. TOLEDO, 0. J 























SUNNYSIDE 
Shetland 


Pony Farm 


“a Beautiful and intelligent lit- 

tle pets forchildren constantly on 

hand and for sale. Correspond- 

ence solicited. Write for handsomely 

illustrated pony catalogue to 
MILNE BROS. 

600 Eighth St., Monmouth, Il. 


Breeders of 
Pure 


Shetland 
Ponies 
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Dl McDougall _ 
Kitchen Cabinet 


No. X 1628, Factory Price, Only $28 


This handsome, perfectly constructed 
McDougall Kitchen Cabinet contains all 
of the special McDougall improvements, 
and is actually the greatest bargain ever 
offered in a kitchen cabinet, no matter 
what the price or by whom made. 
workmanship is equal in every particular 
to that used on your best furniture, and 
is guaranteed against all defects for five 
years. Made of Satin Walnut, with dull 
wax finish. Remember, a good kitchen 
cabinet is the cheapest in the long run. 
Get the best, the McDougall. It will 
pay for itself the first few months by the 
saving in effects in your food supplies. 


Sent Direct to You for 30 Days’ Free Trial 


We will ship No. X 1628 direct to you on 
receipt of Postal or Express Money Order for 
$28, (send $1.25 extra if you want the drop leaf 
attached) and give you a binding guarantee to 
take the cabinet back and refund your money in 
full, should you for any reason whatever desire 
to return the cabinet at the end of one month. 

This trial offer also applies to any of the 
different styles of McDougall Kitchen 
Cabinets illustrated in our complete cata- 
logue, which will be sent to you postpaid 
on request. Where we have a local dealer, 
orders will be filled from his store. 

Remember the name-plate, “McDouga// 
Indianapolis,” is your guaranty of quality and 
your protection against imitation. 

McDougall Kitchen Cabinets are the Standard 
of the World. 

G. P. McDougall & Son, 
602 Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 























CURTICE BROTHERS C0. 


ROCHESTER, NY., U.S.A. 








“Old Hickory” “2.78 
Andrew Jackson ad 


Chair 
Comfortable, service- 
able and stylish. Fine 
for Porch, Lawn and 
Out-door use, weather 
cannot affect it. Made 
entirely of genuine white 
hickory with beautiful nat- 
ural bark finish. Exact du- 
plicateof Old Andrew Jack- 
sonchair. Seat 17ins. wide, 
15 ins. deep; height over 
all, 36ins. Price $2.75. Two 
for $5. Freight prepaid east 
of Miss. River. 120 other 
pieces of furniture from 
$1.50 up. Be sure to get 
“* Old Hickory " Furniture. 
If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, remittous. Write 
for new 48-page Illustrate:i 
Catalogue and Special In- 
troductory Offer — FREE. 

The Old Hickory Chair Co. 
16 Cherry dt., Martinsville, Ind 









Style No. 32 

“The Original 

‘Old Hickory’ Furniture 
Manufacturers.” 
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| to making and serving these dainty dishes. 
| of us have a habit of mixing all sorts of unblendable 
| fruits, meats and vegetables with a cornstarch 
dressing, rich in vinegar, and then, with a per- | 


| chicory, 























THE CHILDREN’S 
COOKING CLASS 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


S SALADS are a very simple and wholesome 
A luxury and are frequently spoiled in the mak- 
ing we shall devote this lesson to some of the 

more simple ones. 
We are perfect savages, as a rule, when it comes 
Some 


fectly bland expression, serving them under the name 
of salads. 

There are many little things necessary to secure 
good salads. If vegetables are served raw, as 
lettuce, romaine, cress, celery, tomatoes, endive, 
dandelions, corn salad, sorrel, young 
mustard or cabbage, they must be well washed, 
thoroughly dried and put aside in some cold place 
until they are perfectly crisp. If the salad is to be 
made of cooked vegetables, as asparagus, cauli- 
flower, peas, beans, spinach or beetroot, these 
vegetables must be cooked thoroughly, drained and 
made quite cold. 

A Spanish proverb tells us that four persons are 
necessary to make good salad dressing: ‘** A spend- 
thrift for oil, a miser for vinegar, a barrister for 
salt, and a madman to stir it up.’’ 
once that the oil must be in excess of the vinegar, 
the salt must be judicious, but the stirring must be 


rapid and continual until the ingredients are thor- | 


oughly blended. 
A well-made French dressing is almost as thick 
as mayonnaise. If the vegetables are well prepared 


This shows at | 





| 





and the dressing is well made the salad is spoiled if | 


it is not mixed at the very last minute. 

Dinner salads are always composed of green vege- 
tables with a French dressing. Luncheca and supper 
salads, dishes that take the place of meats, are com- 
posed of cold meats, as chicken, turkey, duck, lamb 


| and fish, and mixed with uncooked vegetables, as 


lettuce, chicory or celery, and mayonnaise dressing. 
There are certain fruits and raw vegetables which 
make admirable salads; for instance, apple and 


celery mixed with mayonnaise dressing give Waldorf | 


salad. Grapefruit or sliced apples on romaine or 
lettuce with French dressing are dainty dinner 
salads. 


To Make French Dressing 


UT a small piece of ice in a bowl, add half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper 


| and six tablespoonfuls of olive oil; mix a few min- 





utes and add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar or lemon 
juice. 
use at once. To get variety add different season- 
ings for different salads — anchovy or sardine paste, 


| sealed bottles. 


Beat constantly until thick and creamy and | 


Worcestershire sauce, soy, onion juice, a suspicion | 
| of garlic or a tablespoonful of tomato ketchup are 


all agreeable. 


Mayonnaise Dressing 


UT the uncooked yolks of two eggs into a clean, 

cold dish. Beat them with a silver fork fora 
minute; add a saltspoonful of salt and a dash of 
cayenne; then add, a teaspoonful at a time, half a 
cupful of olive oil. Stir rapidly and constantly, 
and see that each lot of oil disappears before you 
add the next. After adding half the oil add now 
and then a few drops of lemon juice or vinegar, 
adding more oil if you want more dressing, and be 


careful not to add too much vinegar or lemon juice, | 
as it will thin the dressing to the consistency of soft | 


custard, which will spoil both its appearance and 
flavor. In warm weather mayonnaise is more easily 
made by standing the bowl or plate on ice. This 
dressing, if carefully covered in a jar or tumbler, 
will keép in a cold place for a day ortwo. There 
is no objection to adding a small quantity of 
firmly-whipped cream at the last moment, as you 
mix the salad. 


Recipe for Chicken Salad 


UT into cubes of half an inch a nice boiled 
chicken. Season it with salt and pepper and 
half a teaspoonful of celery seed. In the winter 
you may add an equal quantity of delicate white 
celery. Mix with mayonnaise dressing and serve 
on lettuce leaves. 
All meat salads are made practically after this 
rule. 


Tomato Salad 


CALD small, perfectly ripe tomatoes; quickly 
remove the skins; cut out the hard portion 
from the stem end and stand the tomatoes on ice. 
When ready to serve put each tomatoin a little nest 
of lettuce Jeaves, stem end down, and thoroughly 
cover with mayonnaise dressing. 


Potato Salad 


OIL six good-sized potatoes in their jackets. 
While they are boiling make a French dressing 
and add to it a good-sized grated onion. When the 
potatoes are done and dry peel and slice them while 
hot into the French dressing. Toss gently, so that 
each piece may be covered with the dressing, and 
stand them away to cool. When ready to serve 
dish on a cold platter, garnish with chopped pickled 
beets and finely-chopped parsley. 


Cole-Slaw 


HAVE one good solid head of cabbage or enough 

to make a quart. Throw this into cold water 
and soak it for at least one hour —longer will do 
itno harm. Beat one egg without separating, and 
add half a cupful of thick, sour cream. Stir this 
over the fire until slightly thick. Take from the 
fire, and when cool add the juice of a lemon or two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, half a teaspoonful of 
salt and a dash of pepper. Drain the cabbage, put 
it in a towel and wring until dry. Mix it with 
dressing and serve. 


Do You Like This Cooking Class? 


The Children’s Cooking Class will take a vacation during 
the summer. If the children and parents have enjoyed the 
class The Journal would like them to write to Mrs. Rorer, 
that she may know whether or not to continue it in the 
autumn. 





Are You 


Sure Your 


Vinegar is Pure? 


In no other article that goes on the 
table is there so much dangerous adultera- 


tion as in ordinary vinegar. 


_ And yet the amount of vinegar used 
in any one home is so small that every 
family can afford the finest vinegar made. 


EINZ 


Pure Malt Vinegar 


—the only vinegar of this kind made in the United 
_ States—ais without question the purest, most deli- 
cious, most healthful vinegar that can be produced. 
Indeed, it is recognized as the standard by the 
| Government pure-food authorities. 
Brewed from selected barley malt by a most 
exact process, it combines with all the healthful 
properties of the grain a flavor of rare pungency 
that makes it invaluable for salads and table uses. 
Your grocer sells Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar in 
Include a bottle in your next 
_ order; if it isn’t the finest that ever came to your 
table the grocer will refund your money. 
Others of the 57 Varieties that are sure to captivate you 
are Baked Beans (three kinds), Preserved Fruits, Sweet 


Pickles, India Relish, Mandalay Sauce, Pure Imported 
Let us send you our interesting booklet 


Olive Oil, etc. 
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entitled ‘‘ The Spice of Life; also our booklet on vinegars. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


New York Pittsburgh 


Chicago 








y 
Rae’s 
Lucca 
Oil 
Just the perfection of | 
Olive Oil — | 
made from sound, ripe | 


olives grown in Tuscany, 
“The Garden of Italy.” 
Its absolute purity is | 


guaranteed by U. S. 


Government analysis. 


SAMUEL RAE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


LEGHORN, TUSCANY, ITALY 














For All Ages 


Sth—‘‘ And then the justice full of 
wise saws,’’ 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is used in thou- 
sands of homes as an invigorating and 
healthful table drink. More wholesome 
than tea, coffee or cocoa, An ideal nutrient 
for the infant, the growing child and the 
aged. A refreshing and nutritious lunch 
eon for every member of the family. 
Prepared by simply stirring in water. : 

Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary dairies, 
with the extract of choice malted cereals, 
elaborated to powder form. 

Also in Lunch ‘Tablet form, chocolate 
flavor. A healthful confection for children, 
and a palatable quick lunch for professional 
and business men. At all druggists. 

Sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent free 
if mentioned, 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, 
England. 








Montreal, 
Canada. 

















ORIOLE GO-BASKET | 
7». The Baby Hansom 


<\ oe ~ Ideal for Summer Trips. Com- 


y bines usefulness, 












economy, com | 
fort and common sense. Wheel it | 
or carry it. Babies enjoy it. Parents 
praise it. Physicians endorse it. 
. Cumbersome four-wheelers are 
s giving way to it. A patron 
\j writes: “I consider it invalu 
my able, and think it as neces 
sary as Baby's clothes.” 
Write today for FREE 
BOOKLET. Tells how 
we shif you an Oriole 
Basket on approval, 


ie WITHROW MFG. CO., 77 Elm 8t., Cincinnati, 0. __ 








Get Rid of the Flies 


in your | or office by using the 
most etfective device for this pur- 


bose ~ The King Fly Killer 
















Ifundreds of thousand 
now used. Made of fine, 
pliable wire with wooden 
handle. You need one. Once tried, always used. 
Order today, money back if desired. Sent post 
paid for 15 cents; two for 25 cents; five for 50 
cents ; one dozen for $1.00. 





R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO., Sole Mirs., Decatur, Ml. 
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PALMER’S HAMMOCKS are strong and graceful. 





AMIMIS CS Eig 
;  ~—s SEND 
le ) FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 












They retain their shape and 


color and do not snap the cords. 


PALMER'S HA M MOCKS are for sale by all the leading dealers 


-ask forthem. Weare pioneers 


in the business and have the largest plant of the kind in the world. 


I. E. PALMER 





Send for a copy cf our FREE BOOKLET “C." it 
explains just what you should know about hammocks. 





Middletown, Conn. 














Choose a PIANO as 
you choose a BOOK 


Be sure to look for something with 


which you can get more than finger 
exercise when you buy a piano. It is 
important that even the child-beginner 
should practice on a piano that is cor- 
rect and beautiful in tone quality. The 
expert ear is established just as correct 
standards for the mind are formed by 
good books. It is not economy to learn 
on or listen to a piano that is not-true 
in scale and resonant in tone power. 
Technique is valueless if the ear has 
been spoiled by association with inferior 
standards of harmony. Would a piano 
make more of a home for all your 
family? If you get any, get the highest 
grade—get a 


Crown Piano 


The standard never varies — only the 
best can bear our name — read our guar- 
anty and tire rest of the Crown story in 
our beautiful catalogue ‘‘ K.”’ 


Send 


least 








our name to-day — at 
‘ook into the matter. 

How You CAN PURCHASE. Let us 
tell you how you can buy a Crown Piano 
at your own home as easily and as satis- 
factorily as if you were here in person. 




















George P. Bent, Manufacturer 
215 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 



















you is stirred by the mellow NN 


beauty of the Packard tone. 
This 


tonal richness 


concentrated in the Packard Master 

Grand rivals that of a Concert 

Grand piano. Hear it! Surprises 

even those accustomed to surprises 
in piano construction. 


Write for illustrated catalog and plan of selling. 


No matter where you live, our special 
offer makes it practicable for you to own 
a Packard. Time payments if desired. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY 
Dept. A. * Fort Wayne, Ind 











Is Sanitary, 
Germproof, 


Washable 


Adds Health, Beauty, 
Value to the home or 
any building. 

It costs much less 
than ceramic tile, and is 
easier to erect, will not 
craze or come off. 

For Bathrooms, 
Halls, Restaurants, 
Lavatories, Kitchens, 
anc every place that rich 














are desired in Wainscot, 
Wallor Ceiling. Designs and colorings suitable for every purpose. 
Nothing else “‘ just like" it. 


66 Enametile % has been successfully used from Turkish 


Baths to Refrigerators, and endorsed by 
revJresentative architects. Sample and Catalog mailed /ree with 
instructions for erecting, if dealer don't supply. 


N.Y. Metal Ceiling Co. **%%¢ Yert 24% 


New York, N. Y. 





and sanitary conditions | 


| going to do. 





} SUNSHINE REST HOME 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


ing, but all things may be had by taking one 
thing at a time.’’ 

We have learned this to be true in our Sunshine 
work. Step by step, little by little, bit by bit — 
that is our way of making our good cheer felt all 
over the world. In the beginning of our work we 
thought only of doing little things, and now the 
small kindpesses seem to have rolled themselves 
together until there are mountains of good to the 
credit of the Sunshiners. 

You remember, in one of my letters, I asked for 
some kind of Rest Home, having in mind a retreat 
for teachers, working-girls —all women who work 
until they are ready to drop, and then find no haven 
of rest to retreat to. 1 can truthfully say that I 
have never asked for anything in these columns that 
in some form or other did not come to me. You 
were doubtful when | called for a horse, and you 
were sure that even the readers of Tuk LApIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL would find no interest in the Rest 
Home idea. Again you were mistaken, for no sub- 
ject has seemed to appeal more to the general public. 

From that request many beautiful things have 
come to us. First, and most important of all, 
was the help that came from our Brooklyn Sun- 
shiners. To make a short story out of a very long 
one I say that we held our house-warming in a 
new Rest Home, March 21. More than two 
hundred officers of different branches in Southern 
New York State answered to the roll-call. 

Besides being a Rest Home it is a fully-equipped 
sanitarium, perfectly new, and situated at Twenty- 
third Avenue and Cropsey Avenue, Brooklyn. To 
the south lies Coney Island, ever interesting by 
day, glorious with its blaze by night; nearly oppo- 
site Sea Gate. To the west, Lower New York Bay 
with its ever-changing aspect, a constant source of 
interest and entertainment. Fort Hamilton is 


- *HERE is no royal road to anything worth hav- 


near by, while in the distance can be seen the | 


Navesink Hills, Pleasure Bay and Staten Island. 
The ocean view from the piazza could not well be 
improved upon. During the summer steamboats 
ply directly between the Battery, on the New York 
side, and the pier at the foot of this property. 
In the winter it is only forty minutes to City Hall, 
New York. 


The building has fifty airy, light and well- 


“ventilated rooms arranged in suites, each with a 


private bath. The halls are more like reception- 
rooms --they are so roomy, cheery and bright. A 
large sun-room, extending across the entire front 
of the building and overlooking the bay, opens 
on to a wide veranda that runs the width of the 
building. Here porch-rugs and wicker furniture 
give the atmosphere of rest — that rest that so often 
does more for us than all the medicine in the world. 

The sun-garden, from which one can get a most 
magnificent view of the Atlantic Ocean, is a fasci- 
nating spot. This whole garden is inclosed in glass, 
lighted with electric lights, and arranged for steam- 
heating in the winter, This is easily done, since 
there is a complete steam-heating and electric- 
lighting plant connected with the building. An 
electric elevator runs from the basement floor to 
the sun-garden. A system of medicinal baths is 
now being put in—a system as fine as any in the 
State. An operating-room, so necessary in these 
days when antiseptic surgery demands a perfect 
equipment, is on the top floor. 


How We Really Got the Home 
REDIT for this beautiful piece of property 
coming into the hands of Sunshine to manage 
must be given to our friend, Mr. George E. Crater, 
Jr., chairman of the Advisory Board of the Inter- 
national Sunshine Society. Ever since he accepted 
that office the General Society has found itself 
guided by a strong, efficient hand and a mind that 
is most sunshiny. Had it not been for his bringing 
the attention of the Bensonhurst stockholders to 
our work and great needs we would not now be thus 
beautifully situated in the new home. Mr. Crater 
hails from Colorado, and is one of the few men we 
meet who do more than they promise. Wonder- 
ful enthusiasm carried into all his work is the secret 
of his triumph. We well know that nothing great 
was ever achieved without it. His right-hand man 
in assisting Sunshine to establish itself in this 
beautiful building was Dr. Earl H. Mayne, now of 
Bensonhurst, Long Island. He, too, comes from 
the West. 

I wish I could mention the name of every person 
who has helped by giving us a lift. It seems as if 
each one ought to have a special vote of thanks, 
and I now give it through this wonderful medium 
— THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL —that goes all 
over the world. Naturally, there are many obli- 
gations to meet and an opportunity is given the 
Sunshiners to lend a hand. 

This big undertaking does not in any way 
smother our smaller ones. Another answer to my 
plea came from a memLer in Connecticut, and for 
the small amount of six hundred dollars we secured 
a winter Rest Home —a valuable piece of property at 
Avon Park, Florida. No sooner had the offer come 
than a member donated the six hundred dollars. 

Following close on this came the loan of an 
immense tract of land in Texas. Here we aim to 
pitch tents and not only send the fresh-air children 
who may need such outings, but also reserve a por- 
tion of the land for the many Sunshiners who go to 
the sunny clime because of weak lungs. 


Let Each Furnish a Name-Plate 


VERY article used in these homes should be 
purchased by some member. Everything that 
can be marked with a brass plate bears the name of 
the donor. Our historian has several books made 
up of the stories connected with other gifts, and they 
make a beautiful record of the kind deeds done. 
Naturally, I want you to feel that you are one, 
and an important one, of the many who are bring- 
ing about this great work. Take part in some way 
this month, and write and tell me what you are 
Everybody can do something, and I 
beg that your kindness this month be turned toward 
helping us put into perfect running order the fea- 
tures already undertaken. Without you nothing 
would have been done, and with you I feel now we 
can accomplish anything. Don’t forget to write to 
me at 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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sure of getting full value for your money. 


Jewel 





including the Double-walled, Hand-riveted, Air-tight construction ; 
the scientifically designed Fuel-saving Fire Boxes; the direct Flue 
Construction, which insures perfect baking; the Trussed Top Plates 
that do not crack or warp; and overa score of other exclusive 
improvements — necessary if you want fuel economy, durability 

It shows also why Jewel Steel Ranges bake 


and satisfaction. 
and cook perfectly with less effort and less fuel. 









can’t afford to miss this book. 


of stove and range perfection. 


Sead for the Jewel Book 
of Steel Ranges—It is FREE | 


We want to place this handsome new book in your hands at once free of charge. 
is worth money to you— worth writing for today — because it gives reliable, inside 
information about steel range construction. 
facts—usually hidden from all but the dealer—which you ought to know before buying. 
It is not an ordinary book. There are recipes, but it tells you also how you may be 
Illustrates in detail the method of building 


STEEL 
RANGES 


(Sold by leading dealers everywhere) 


Whether you intend buying a steel range now or not, you 


For more than forty years the Jewel Trademark has been the sym!ol 
Over 4,000,000 Jewels now in use. 
A postal to-day will bring you the book and tell where and how, 
without expense or trouble, you can see samples of the largest and 
best line of steel ranges in the world. Address Dept. 50 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


Detroit ‘largest Stove Plantinthe World.” Chicago 





It 























Tells the facts the real, vital, important 
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Attractiveness: They exactly reproduce in color and pattern 
many superb Oriental Rugs, also a wide range of effe 
Medallion, Two-tone and Delft. 
“IMPERIAL” Rugs are the nearest approach to genuine 
Oriental Rugs made in America. 

Comfort: They have a soft, thick pile. 

Cleanliness: May be lifted daily and quickly shaken. 

Economy: Will twice outwear a carpet at equal price. Made 
of pure wool, and reversible, both sides exactly alike. 

Adaptability : Made in all sizes from 18 x 34 inches to 12 x 18 
feet, in patterns suitable for any room. 


Write to-day for booklet “Art and Utility” showing 
IMPERIAL Smyrna Rugs in color. 
throughout the United States handle the “IMPERIAL.” 

CAUTION: The gepune 
“7.8.3.” 


Established W. & J, SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents 


IMPERIAL 
SMYRNA RUGS 


IMPERIAL Smyrna Rugs meet every ideal of the 


housekeeper 





ects in 
Every rug seamless. 


Dealers generally 
“IMPERIAL” bears the trade mark 
woven in the selvage. 


880 Broadway, 
New York 








| ; It will pay you to $ 
Send a Postal Card 


For F R E E and Boo 


Sheets and Sheeting 
“DWIGHT 
ANCHOR” 


k about 


is the name 


Sheets, 
Sheeting, 
and Pillow 


= 


and this is 
the trade- 


mark brand 


Demand to 
see it before 
purchasing. 


found on 


all the best 


Tf not found at your dealers, write us, 


DWIGHT MFG. CO., NEW YORK 











“I always use the 


Monarch Automatic Book Mark” 











Every reader should use the Monarch 
Automatic Book Mark. Fits any book and 
always marks your page without attention 
on your part. Durable and ornamental. 


Sold by all book stores, stationery and department stores 
and general merchants everywhere, or by mail for 25c. 


MONARCH MFG. CO. 
2520-2522 Western Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 











COLGATE'S] 


VIOCET TALC 


WITH THE ONLY PERFECT SIFTER 

















The Best Powder 

| should be in 

the Best Box; 
Colgate’s is. 


| AG. TEA 2 


DRINK TEA—and your system will 
gradually be poisoned by tannic acid. 


& COFFEE 2 


S 
DRINK COFFEE — and you will 


become a nervous wreck. 


COCOA 


DRINK COCOA 
For Breakfast, Lunch 
and Supper 
and you will enjoy perfect health. 


COCOA is a Builder of Strength and Vitality 





Of course P 
it’s you want. 
It is the Purest and Best. All Grocers. 
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FORKS 


Hold an ear of 
corn without 
soiling fingers. 
Silver Plated, 
« 1 pairin a box. 
~” $1.00 per pair 


receipt of price. 


PERFECTION COR 





at dealers, or sent prepaid on 


F.P. PFLEGHAR & SON, Mfrs., New Haven, Ct. 














Mexican Palm Leaf Hat | 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 
palm fiber. Double weave, durable and 
light weight with colored design in 
brim. Retails at $1.00, sent post- 
. paid for 50¢ to introduce our 
® Mexican hats and drawnwork. 
Same hatplain,40c; both for 75c. 
Large, medium and sinall sizes. 
y Fine for fishing,camping,seashore 
and gardening. Hat booklet free. 


Dept. A6, Mesilla Park, N. M. 












The Francis E. Lester Co., 
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PRETTY TABLE IDEAS OW many women know the value of a pure 


gelatine in the household, and the many 

! ? uses to which it can be put? A great many 

By Mary McKim Marriott housekeepers think that gelatine can only be 
made into a jelly—the same as the cheap, 


| Printed orInlaid 
A CHARMING old Bohemian custom concerns | sweetened, flavored packages—and they do | 


1 p pad 
pad —t Ae A ser ggy tery aomallr ——~ not take into consideration the fact that gelatine 
| x eve. s smi es = . i. © : aki attractio 

twig of rosemary, binds it, and with some sweet aa be used - Summer in making attractive 
wish for the bride’s happiness passes it to the next | 2" tasty salads, using tomatoes, cucumbers, 
bridesmaid, and so on until the wreath is quite | lettuce or anything that they prefer in a salad, 
finished. The girls sing as they bind their wreaths, | and vinegar to give it the tart instead of lemon 
and the songs are of love, happiness and youth. | juice. 
The idea may be very sweetly carried out for the For soups, it is invaluable, giving body and | 
bride’s wedding table, the wreath being made large strenet! I : sat : 
. gth, n pastry —for icing, 
enough to grace the table centre. It should be lazing, etc nothing als it 
made of rosemary and mock-orange blossoms bound gh Sr Ct.,—— BO 6 cquass Xt. 
together with white satin ribbons. | In confectionery — marshmallows, 
Showers of white satin ribbons falling from the | Turkish delights,and French jellies. 
chandelier over the centre of the table should bear | In cream desserts—the many 
on their ends tiny “‘ silver’? wedding bells. White | different Charlotte Russes, Bava- 
candle-shades, a a and mock- | rjan Creams, Ivory Jellies. In the 
orange blossoms, should nave a fringe of tiny silver fruit season, every known fruit 
bells, and streamers of white ribbons, radiating from and its juice can be used. For 
under the centre wreath and falling over the table | ‘ juic , uses. FO 
edge, should also bear tiny bells ontheirends. These | ©¢ Cream, the use of gelatine 1S sf 
little bells may be purchased for about five cents a | not only beneficial but economical, saving in 
dozen. the quantity of pure cream that would be 
necessary to give it the same body and smooth- 
ness. Of course, an absolutely pure, odorless, 








A remarkable combina- 
tion of finely ground cork, 
oxidized linseed oil and 
gums, calendered upon 
burlap and put under enor- 
mous pressure by our spe- 


cial machinery ; producing 
> a material comfortable to 





the tread, home-like, clean 
and sanitary. The most 
durable and economical 
of all floor-coverings. 

Hundreds of attractive 
patterns, bright, artistic and 
lasting. 








If your dealer hasn’t Cook’s 
write us and we'll see that you 
get it. Book A of patterns, free. 


An Attractive Decoration for a bride-to-be would 
consist of a mass of daisies in the table centre. A | and tasteless gelatine must be used to get per- 
| dainty gilded hoop, representing a wedding ring, fect results. for inn relati ‘ill t | 

should be suspended from the chandelier, above the Som, VO OD SRPETe Semmes Wer RO Clty 

u ass centre decoration, by daisy chains and true-lovers’- spoil the delicate flavor but perhaps ruin your 

| knots of delicate blue ribbon. Pale blue ribbon | entire dessert. And, who wants to eat an impure 
™ streamers should radiate from the - ring de to every gelatine anyway ? 

The World's Best 


| cover, where they should end in little gilded slippers Don't let a grocer give you anything that he 
filled with rice. Each bridesmaid will find hidden 7 1 





Trenton Oil Cloth & 
Linoleum Co. 
4 Trenton, N. J. 














in her slipper a little emblem prophesying the type ee eek os Rae Pe ee 
s ‘ 4 j ’ alati i } . 
Instantly proclaims its identity to the adept, | of man she is destined to marry. The future wife Just od oy . as Knox ‘ Gelatine . would cost 
while its unique beauty tells the less know- | of a physician will discover a tiny gilded pill-box; as much and it would be guaranteed to please 
tin tent te in, dion meek the farmer’s wife, a little gilded pitchfork ; the wife | OF Money refunded. For fifteen years I have 
ng 4 pam. . | of the millionaire, a shining penny, and soon, An | been the only manufacturer that dared to guar- | 
The exceptional depth of Libbey cut- | empty slipper should be considered as ominous, and | antee gelatine. 1 could not do it if I did not | 


ting, the high degree of brilliancy speak its a little “* gold” ring will designate the next bride. | know I had the best and made it in the cleanest 


e 
- re! | gelatine factory in the world. 
unrivaled excellence. 7 — Hearts Cut from Scarlet Paper to imitate padlocks 6 If you hess not y . Wh my booklet l y oO ars 
Nevertheless the bride-to-be inevitably can be used as place-cards for the bridesmaids at a | y . mn JE ” a 


looks for the name “ Libbey”’ graven in the dinner given to them by the bride-elect. The key- | Dainty Desserts for Dainty People — get it at e 
glass. It makes assurance doubly sure hole should be represented by markings in gold ink, | Once, for it is filled with choice recipes. In Oo 
For the name and address of your grocer I will send 


: and should differ in size in every instance. Gilded 
She knows that she has The World’s Best. | parchment paper keys, of varying sizes, should be Free my recipe book, “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People." 


given to every groomsman, and he should be bidden | f he doesn’t sell KNOX's GELATINE, send me 4¢. in stamps 

in aa se and I will send you a full pint package, or for 15c. a two-quart P 2 
to look for the maiden ‘* of whose heart he has the | package, two for 25c. (stamps taken). If you would like the housekeeper who will write us a short letter of not 
“The Gentle Art of Giving,” key,’’ so that he may escort her to dinner. 


a copy of the handsome painting, “The First oars descripti 
Mailed Lesson,” drop me a postal card for full information over fifty words, giving the best ription of 
ailed upon request. | 


The Following Idea for a Sweet Girl Graduate may | a are Wh ata Perfect 
- be carried out by using a miniature plaster bust of | CHARLES B. KNOX, i 
The Libbey Glass Co. Minerva arranged on an improvised pedestal of | K AVENUE eee New York Pillow Should Be 
books. Mass blooming laurel and laurel leaves | 13 Knox Avenue, JouNstown, New Yo 
Toledo, Ohio gracefully around this centre decoration and crown To the housekeeper sending in the next best description 
. A the Minerva with a wreath of laurel tied with we will give Twenty-Five Dollars in Gold. For the third 


° e 

the class colors. Odd candle-shades, representing | Caloric Fireless Cookstove best description, Ten Dollars in Gold. 
students’ caps or ‘*‘ mortar-boards,’’ can be easily There are no strings tied to this offer; you need buy 
fashioned from black paper. Cap the circular black li te a : nothing, nor send any money. All we ask is that your 
shade with a square, flat top of black cardboard in letter reach us before August Ist. The names of the 
which a circular opening has been cut for the candle winners will be published in our advertisement in the 
flame. Finish the shades with black tassels on the October ‘* Ladies’ Home Journal." 

sides. Daintily-bound book bonbanniéres should Read what Mary Taylor Ross and Elsa F-dwards say 
be used for candies and salted nuts, and each girl in their most interesting articles entitled “* Beds and Bed- 
should find at her place a mock diploma certify- ding” and ** Some Hints for the Bed Room **— sent free 
ing her efficiency in some individual ‘trick or for the asking. Our booklet ‘* Fine Feathers Make Fine 
manner’? belonging peculiarly to that girl. ‘he Pillows," also contains valuable information and will 
‘ diplomas’’ must be read aloud during the supper, be forwarded free — it may help you in winning our 


and if cleverly composed will add greatly to the valuable prize. 
success of the affair. CHAS. EMMERICH & CO. 
Makers of the Famous 
What | am Asked Emmerich Guaranteed Feather Pillows 
A Party for Graduating Nurses Hausen and Kingsbury Swrests, Chicago 
Please give suggestions for a graduating dinner 
for trained nurses, G.L. R. The First Prac- 


+. z 
Have a tablecloth of pale blue chambray. Spread ee ee ’ D> 
on the cloth a large square white centrepiece and | to Universal House- 


corresponding place doilies. Decorate the corners hold Use with eet 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN GOLD will be given to 


Illustrated Brochure 






































THAT DAINTY og : a FIVE CENTS 


: | Guaranteed Re 
of the centrepiece and the centre of the doilies with | > MINT COVERED yp egies ‘ 
littl od al t th inches oie Saves 75 este in fuel — yas, coal, oil or wood. : ~ THE OUNCE 
a little rec ene on “via eens rie ong Cooks food infinitely better — more delicious in flavor. » CANDY ~ AND IN 
Arrange scarlet and white geraniums in a tall, | | gayes time and labor — inmense convenience to housewives COATED 5+ 10: 
graceful ‘‘ litre’? glass for the table centre, and use Pailure in cooking impossible. Kitchen odors eliminated. v : 
red candles capped with gilt-edged shades of white | | Heavy cooking of the day done in the morning — no |urning > CHEWING ~ AND 25 
parchment bearing Red Cross decorations. Have | Breakfast prepared night before — wives’ Lurcdens liglitened » GUM , » PACKETS 
little white mortars for holding olives and nuts, and | | Simple to use, no ——* to maintain. 
serve water from large medicine-bottles. Bonbons A literal REVOLUT H THE KISCHEN. 
in the guise of pellets should be placed in little pill- The Caloric Fireless Cookstove is 36 in. long by 15 wide and 
% : : abi 17 deep, solid quartered oak, castered, and furnished complete 
boxes at every cover, and the directions for taking with the best German-made enamel ware, extra heavy gauge, 
these must be written on the box top; these can be patent revolving bar-lock covers, hermetically seatag _ 
<j vessels. If your dealer hasn't the Caloric, wr us direct. 
made very amusing. . Illustrated descriptive booklet and fine book of recipes free. 
Each girl will find her name and the date written at Page>. 
the head of an ‘‘officialreport.’’ A tiny white papier- Calcric Fireless Cookstove Company 





maché skeleton should be perched on the “ report ’’ 
—the ghost of an imaginary ‘‘ first case’’ come 
back to haunt its persecutor. It may be taken for 


granted that all of these “‘ first cases’’ came to an 
untimely end, so a clever and amusing diagnosis of 2 ante 


4 
the patient’s ailment and the treatment should be 
Freight prepaid — Money ; 
back if not satisfied — $9.50 ) 


found written on the * reports.’’ 
| 
extra for beautiful tilefacing, 


hearth and grate— Solid Oak 


— Golden finish $2 inches ; | REALLY 


high—Bevel Mirror — Quar- f 
aor sawed Veneered columns d DE LIGHTFU L 
—By our “FACTORY 4 
PRICE PLAN” we can 
sell you any style or price 


120 Ottawa 8t., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














A Freshman Dinner for the Seniors 


We Freshmen want to give the Seniors an in- 
| formal party. Please tell us what todo. We have 
| lots of old scores to pay off. NANCY. 


Give them an ‘* A-B-C”’ party, but remember 
that the consequences are on your own heads! 
Decorate the walls with illuminated texts, setting 
forth principles concerning the education of chil- 


= EERE S OOOO AOR OOO TOO OO TOO OOOO OIE OO 


~ ae ~ 2 ee Vee eR ee ee Oe 








d i bed , 1 | mantel at from 25 to 50 pe r- JUST RIGHT AF TER DINNER 
ren and the obedience to be cultivated by them. 7 : - ; ae 
: . cent less than your local , If you can’t buy Chiclets in y ig 
Bid all the Freshmen come dressed as aged and | | pra AND WE PAY THE eRe IGHT ; Try Them! borhiood send us ten cents tor 
respected nursery governesses. They may carry a ae - 5 : ; * packet. Any jobber will supply storekeepers w Chiclets 
open primers in their hands. Decorate the table Ww pea wnt pe: ees _ dree FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 
with all manner of inexpensive toys. Have as a ‘ sgn daily Philadelphia, U. 8. A., and Toronto, Canada 








centrepiece a house of ‘* A-B-C”’ blocks, build a National Lumber Co., 1619 Fifth Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 
wall of blocks around the house, and have ferns 
and flowers gracefully straggling over the house 


and walk. Little go-carts should be used for holding Save the Boys and Girls gory ey ry td 
cakes and bonbons. Candle-shades should be deco- +s 


















. eons At your 
rated with big, brilliantly-colored alphabet letters, | dealer's 


and penny toys, such as soap-bubble pipes, rag-babies | or write 





sten » the inn 


mera ‘e“ LITTLE THINGS * about y e 


lives by giving them an ome 
’ 7 : jance of good out-of-doors 

Found in every well equipped ¢ “qnerelen now. The 
pantry The bottle has been and jumping-jacks, should be given as souvenirs. tm / } on 99 











“7 ‘“ e without defacing walls or 

Nursery rhymes should be sung, nursery games prices. ay Wy a Irish Mail me MOORE PUSH. PINS 

: ‘ a olishe 8 les 
; played, and a forfeit must be demanded of every — car gives even development and ornamental. Try ‘ion =~ pretty si ik: 
copied by many, but the individual speaking words of more than one syllable. to every past of the boy's body: corded CALENDARS, At statione 
ots of fun. Ht low and furnis! ing. notion and phot 

7 can't upset The car that's or mailed prep ue fo r 2 per 

Sauce has never been equalled NOTE— Miss Marriott will answer questions in regard 








sorted Moore 


(+ .\Push- PinGo.,179 8. 11th8t., ‘Phil ia..Pa 


is os ere saPin! Push ttt 


geare: i for speed. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 


45 Irish Mail Avenue, 
son, Indiana. ' 


John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. | to table decoration in this column; or by mail if a stamped 
addressed envelope is sent to her in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philade!phia. ! 





Write to-day for 
catalog. 
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— Curtains, Couch Covers 
and Table Covers 


may be had to match any color 
scheme or style of interior. At 
moderate cost they transform the 
average home, giving the artistic 
efiect heretofore only possible 
through expensive decorators. 


Write to-day for Style Book 
Free on request 


“HH” showing articles in 
actual colors 





Silk C *. as illustrated above is a very elaborate 
1 urtain design in Garland and Fleur de Lis 
combination. Attractively bound with Vandyck edging 
It is a luxurious production with an indescriballe richness 
and beauty, fifty inches wide, three yards long. Made in 
Red, Olive, Rose, Dark Green, Gold, Nile $16 50 
and Green. PER PAIR .... . . . 

If your dealer won't supply you, send us postoffice money 
order and we deliver it to you through another dealer. 


hes pO 
i ” 


* Home Making,” the clever book on home decora- 
tions by Miss Edith W. Fisher. Illustrated with twelve full 
page views showing contrasting interior decorations. Sent 

on receipt of four cents in stamps. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





This label 
tells the tex- 
ture. It's the 
texture that 
tells, 





























Latest Model. Style 312. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


This new style contains our very latest 
improvements, including the ‘‘ Duplex 
Treble.’’ The tone quality is delight- 
ful, the action touch light and responsive, 
and the case design chaste and beautiful. 
In size, price, artistic qualities and archi- 
tectural beauty this model will appeal 
to buyers of refinement. 


WRITE US 


Upon receipt of your address we will mail our new 
catalogue, containing large pictures and full descrip- 
tions of our Grand and Upright Pianos, and if no 
dealer sells them in your locality we will quote prices 
and explain our systems of sellingon “ Easy 2ayments,”’ 
sending a piano for trial in your home, etc. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 BOYLSTON STREET. BOSTON. 





BRAND 
TAPESTRY CURTAINS 


COUCH ~ TABLE COVERS 


Wear As Well 
As They Look 








THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 






Vacation Earnings and 
Vacation Spendings 


OR most of us vacation means spending 
F rather than earning. The schoolgirl’s 
two or three months and the business 
girl’s two or three weeks of leisure, no 
matter how or where they are spent, are 
sure to make demands upon her purse. 
True, it is not always the girl who spends 
the most money who has the best time, 
but a few spare dollars are quite as useful 
as the proverbial hairpin, which beats the 

world for general utility. 

Some foresighted girls began long ago to plan 
ways and means, like the Chicago girl whose letter 
you read in our column last month, and now are all 
ready for the good times coming. Other girls are 
busy at this moment, doubtless, earning their vaca- 
tion money just as fast as they can — but there are 
many more who are still wondering where their 
vacation expenses are to come from, or who have 
despondently admitted to themselves that for them 
earning money, no matter how little, is quite out of 
the question. It is bad enough to be discouraged 
after one has really tried, but isn’t it too bad to be 
discouraged without trying at all? 1 know it is, 
because I’ve ‘* been there’’ myself, and have found 
that the only cure for the trouble is to get right to 
work and do something. 

But there are some girls for whom vacation 
means earning rather than spending, who must 
turn their leisure time into money, to eke out the 
insufficient earnings of the rest of the year or to add 
to the fund laid aside for some cherished object. 
There are some girls, for instance, who must earn 
during the summer enough money to pay all or 
part of their school expenses for the year, and it 
keeps them pretty busy, too. 

‘* But what shall 1 do?’’ you say. ‘* Do the 
next thing’’ is a good motto, and obviously the 
** next thing’’ after reading this is to write me a 
letter, is it not? 





What Other Girls Have Done 


T WOULD take many columns to tell you all, 

but here are a few instances of what girls who 
really tried have accomplished. I doubt whether 
they were any brighter or more talented than any 
other girl who reads this, but they made up their 
minds to do something and did it. 


“Dear Girls’ Club: . 

**T have had the best of luck as a member of The 
Girls’ Club, even before receiving the swastika, but 
since I received the pin and saw what a little beauty 
it is, 1 thought I was twice lucky. The swastika isa 
fitting emblem for the Club. 

‘*] wonder if any of the other girls did the same 
with their prize money as I did with mine. My prize 
was fourteen dollars and a half, and I started a foot 
account with it. The clerk at the bank, after glanc- 
ing at the check, looked up and said, ‘ Prize money?’ 
I thought it rather strange at first, but concluded that 
he had seen more such checks and was just a little 
curious about them. 

‘Thank you very much for all the nice things the 





! Club has done for me.”’ 








And here is another letter from a country girl 
who is spending her first year in a city office, and 
can’t have a holiday until next summer: 

“* Dear Girls’ Club: 

“You can’t think how grateful I am to you for your 
suggestion and help. I have already quite a fund, 
and am sure that I can easily earn enough to take 
me home to spend Sunday at least twice a month all 
through the summer. Isn’t that grand? It will be 
even better than a week’s holiday, I think; don’t 
you?” 


And here is one from a married member who 
coveted a handsome lamp for her new home, but the 
shortness of the family purse forbade the thought 
of it. That was why she first wrote to The Girls’ 
Club, and here is her latest letter: 

‘Dear Girls’ Club: 

‘*My pin came a few days ago, and I am so delighted 
with it. Although I knew the pins were pretty I did 
not expect so much. 

‘Already my good luck is showing itself, for this 
morning’s mail Frings me one of your bright letters 
telling me of successinthe contest. I am very happy 
to think that I have succeeded so well and hope to do 
even more next time. 

“*T shall take great pleasure in spending that check 
to buy my lamp, for you see now it is assured. 

“Thank you so much for all you have done, and 
count on me to do all I can.”’ 


This is just a part of a long letter from a dear girl 
in the Northwest, one of the brightest and happiest 
members of the Club, though she has been sick for 
a long time: 


“How happy I am that I joined The Girls’ Club. 
Just think of all the money I’ve earned, besides that 
handsome pin! I just wanted to shout when I re- 
ceived it, and every one who sees it wants to join the 
Club, too. And to think of all the Christmas presents 
and other things I should not have been able to buy 
if it hadn’t been for this dear Club. Nor could I have 
written so many letters either, for one can’t be ask- 
ing for stamps all the time.”’ 


Vacation Prizes 


HEY will be better and easier to earn than ever, 

and that is saying a great deal. The girls who 
must devote their summer holidays to earning 
money should surely win some of the big ones. 
Other girls have done it and why shouldn’t you? 
And the girls who are only working between times 
to earn a little pin-money should win the smaller 
ones. Sometimes a girl wins a prize when she 
doesn’t expect it, but usually the girl who tries the 
hardest wins the most. 

By the time you read this all the Club’s summer 
plans will be ready, I hope, and all you will need 
to do is to write and ask about them. Then it will 
be time to go to work. Never mind if the weather 
happens to be warm. It will be warm enough in 
Philadelphia, I fancy, but I shall keep right here at 
my desk nearly all summer, ready to answer your 
letters and to help you all I can. Between us I 
feel sure that we can accomplish much and be | 
happier and richer for our summer’s efforts and | 
experiences. 

The way to begin is to write to 
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are as good to-day as ever. 





F you would be successful — save time. Waterman's 
Ideal Fountain Pen is one of the greatest time savers 
of the period. It is a necessity to everyone in a business 

or professional career. 
a gift of Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen to some graduating 
friend? Nothing is more acceptable, nothing more appropriate. 


It is ultimately cheaper than steel pens and ink bottles, and 
with proper care it will last a life time. 
have been in use since first made, twenty-two years ago, and they 
They are more essential to success 
to-day than ever. Q Pens purchased anywhere are exchangeable every- 
where if in any degree unsatisfactory. Your pen should suit your 
hand, and there is a pen made for everyone in any size or style. 


Stationers, druggists and jewelers almost everywhere carry varied 
assortments. Our own branch offices give particular attention to 
repairs. Write for a copy of our booklet “‘ Points for Penmen.” 


Fountain Pen 


the Clip-Cap 
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If you realize this, why not make 


< 
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Pens of our manufacture 
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209 STATE ST.,CHICAGO 
18 GEARY ST.,SAN FRANCISCO 





L.EWaterman Co., 173 Broadway, NY. \k 


& SCHOOL ST., BOSTON 
136 ST.JAMES 
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ST.,.MONTREAL 











You can easily make your home 
artistic and attractive if you get 
the carpet with the red triangle 
Cordemon tag on every roll. 


Costs half as much as 
any other good carpet 


Wears better than the costliest carpet. 
Can be used on both sides. Dyed through 
and through with expensive colors in 
rich and beautiful shades that last. 

Remember, the red triangle tag is 

our protection, and you get your money 
Sack if you don’t like Cordemon carpet. 

Don’t let your dealer sell you any 
other carpet in its place. Insist on see- 
ing the red triangle. If your dealer 
hasn’t Cordemon Carpet, write us for 
samples and free book. We’ll see that 
you get the carpet. 


Morris & Co., Groveville, N. J. 
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On every piece 





To get at dust-proof 
wardrobe box, raise seat 










Davenport 


Beds 


Changed to bed as easily and quickly 
as opening a door —the same prin- 
ciple, too. Comfortable double bed, head and foot-board full width 
of mattress, so that pillows cannot slip off nor covers work out 
at feet. Splendid mattress built of finest steel springs, covered 
with moss and curled hair and upholstered in leather (or soft 
goods). Streit trade-mark guarantees quality and workmanship. 


Streit Morris Chairs The most comfortable chair 


you ever dropped into. Has 
the head. 


a head rest that really rests 

Back specially curved to fit body. To fully x 

muscles and nerves, feet must be off the floor. Streit foot-rest 
is the proper height. Upholstered in leather (or soft goocls). 

tee wi each chair—known by 

ade-mark. If your dealer can't supply you 

order from us. Weship on approval. Write 
for free catalogue of over 50 styles. 

THE C. F. STREIT MFG. CO. 

1048 Kenner St., Cincinnati, 0. 


take care of an 
extra guest. 





like the 


Keepclean 


Hair Brush 


Handsome — Sanitary 


There is no other hair-brush 


Its bright aluminum “ face’ 
cannot get foul by absorbing 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 
Remember the name — don't accept substitutes 


the bristles 
oil or dirt 


behind 
water, 
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Give absolute protection from moths, dust 
and dampness to your furs and fine clothing 


during the Summer—costs less than cold 
storage and lasts a life-time. 

A beautiful Wedding or Birthday present 
Shipped from factory to your home on ap- 
proval, freight prepaid. Write 
and factory prices 

PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO., Dept. P, 
Statesville, N.C. 


for booklet 


tee at i P% 








Saar EVER” — 


Wallace’s Household Brand Waxed Paper 


keeps bread, pastries, luncheons and sandwiches 
fresh indefinitely. Indispensable for outings, 
fishing parties, picknickers, excursions, wrapping 
candies, etc. An absolute household necessity. 
Write for free samples. Sold in all Department Stores. 
National Wax & Paper Mfg. Co. 
199-201 Franklin 8t. NEW YORK 











IRONING MADE EASY 38. se.23¢ 
worry and three-quarters of 
- — your ironing time by using the 






Simplex Ironing Machine 
Costs only one cent per hour 
to heat by gas or gasoline. 


. Anyone can operate. No 
© backache or headache or 
tired feet Send for free 


illustrated booklet ** To Lighten Women's Work.” 
American Ironing Machine Co., 96 8. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Hilarious Enthusiasm Everywhere. “ More funthana 
box of monkeys.” Any number can play it. Grown people lose their 
dignity and limber up their muscles and “ children 
are going wild with delight'’ over the new fasci- 
nating, indoors and 

outdvors game of E xX E R-K ET _ H 

“* Just outand the hit ofthe year”’ 

Boys, girls, men, women, 
making money. 
















Write to-day. 

Send 12c stamps for a sample gameani«d 
; particulars. Pare 

14 in. long. ¥ Patented, Sek Beater 















Foot-rest forms 
tufted front when 
not in use. 








Exer-Ketch Novelty Co., 900 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


—PATRIOTIC— 


and other entertainments of every description 
for all holidays, including May Day, Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, Independence Day, 
are listed in our Special Catalog. 
Sent on request. Write for it To-Day. 


FREE Crest Trading Co. 


20 K Witmark Building, N.Y. 


























College Songs 





SON 





| NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION | 























This collection, of which nearly half a million copies have 
already been sold, has done more to scatter smiles, to brighten dull 
|| hours and enliven happy ones than any song book ever published. 
|| Here are jolly songs, nonsense songs, convivial songs, plantation 
|| melodies, serenades, songs of rollicking swagger and songs of 
| tender sentiment touched with the rosy tint of youth. 


28 Favorites Have Been Added 


| Without raising the price, low as it is, or taking out one number, twenty- 
|} eight favorites have been added, including the famous Stein Song, Bohunkus, 
¥ The Pope, Bring the Wagon Home John, Little Old Red Shaw 

Let Her Go, Landlord Fill the Flowing Bowl, The Yale Boola 
best five of Foster's Melodies, making an unrivalled collection of 113 songs. The book belongs on every 
piano, in every house wherever “ good fellows get together.” 


Price, Postpaid, 50 Cents 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 14 Mason Street, BOSTON 


1, She’s Gone, 
Song, and the 
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HEN you have used up all 
available food sustenance in 


your body, and are drawing on the 
reserve supply in nerve and muscle 
tissue, eat cheese. ‘‘Imperial’’ 
Cheese contains everything needed 
in the way of food, in a form that is 
quickly assimilated and transformed 
into energy. Cheese is from two to 
six times as nourishing as meat. 


MacLaren’s 
Imperial Cheese 


adds a zest to any dish. Served with 
salad it is delicious. Its flavor, rich and 
appetizing, delights and satisfies the 
most exacting palate. Smooth and 
creamy, it spreads like butter. Remains 
fresh and soft to the very last morsel. 
Put up in dainty, sealed, opal jars, ab- 
solutely protected against all contam- 
ination. Will not dry, sour or get stale. 
Always ready to serve. For sale at 
your grocers, from ro cents up. 


A. F. MacLaren Imperial Cheese Co., Ltd. 


Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Can. 








Appeals to the dis- 
criminating buyer, first, 
for its beauty of design 
andelegance of finish; 
afterwards, for its re- 
markable durability. 
It is just as good as new 
twenty years hence. 


The best dealers 

sell it because the 

best people ask 
for it. 








This trade-mark 
on every Picce 


FREE 
If you send us your dealer's name 
“The Etiquette of Entertaining” 
LY MARGARET IIUBBARKD AYER. 
Edition De Luxe. I 
A book on the refinements of table service that is worth 
having. All those little points that are so necessary to 
“good form’ are thoroughly covered by the highest 
authority on the subject. Beautifully illustrated with 
reproductions of World Brand Table Ware. 
Write Dept. L 
AMERICAN SILVER CO., Bristol, Conn. ! 
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Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


A nurse of long experience will send her com- 
plete set of 35 patterns for babies’ long clothes 
with full directions for making, material to be 
used, etc., for 25 cents, or 25 patterns of first 
short clothes with directions, etc., 25 cents. 
Will send an illustrated booklet on baby things 





with order. Address 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 70 Weiting St., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





SPANKED THROUGH 
EUROPE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


violets growing right out of the snow and saw a 
black squirrel and heard a covokoo, the kind they 
put in clocks. There was a little store in Lucerne 
where it sounded like a whole cage of cookoos at 
four o’clock which it struck when we were there. 
There were bears and cows and people all carved 
out of wood, and a nice little old music man told 
me to sit down on a chair which immediately began 
to play and J was so frightened that he gave me a 
little cow and a squirrel, and then I bought two 
bears and a little boy, and they are so small that 
they go into a little bit of a box. The old man 
said he had carved things out of wood all his life. 


Strassburg, May nine. 

HIS is the place where the storks live and this 

beautiful leggend has become imbedded in our 
memory (c. r.) and you can see their nests and the 
storks standing on one leg apiece on top of lots of 
houses. 

Cologne, May twelve. 

We had a beautiful time coming doun the Rhine 
from Mayence to here. Ever since my early child- 
hood I always longed to see dear Bingen on the 
Rhine, but it is a great disapointment, for the 
soldier might just as well have lived anywhere else. 
Then there was a very sad looking tower where a 
poor gentleman lived who had to be eaten by rats, 
alas, a most miserable death. 

Dear Dairy, I dont know much about the beau- 
ties of Cologne, for as soon as we got to the 
cathedral my family made me stand and look at a 
sign on a post about keeping still, and stay there 
until they came back, and [ couldnt see all the 
sign, just part of the first line, and so ever since, 
they have left me at home and spanked me every 
now and then, and mother wont even kiss me good- 
night, because she says if I could see one line I 
could see more and I just was obstinate, and I must 
always tell the truth, but I do, and I truly couldnt 
see it, and nobody loves me. 


Rotterdam, May fourteen, 

l am not going to any cathedrals here or any 
art galleries. I have a new book and can stay at 
home and read it through, a beautiful book about 
Tom who became a water baby. Mother kissed me 
last night because I was crying and told her God 
knew I wasn’t obstinate and He knew I couldn’t 
see any more of the sign. Iam sorry I cried and 
it is too bad to bring God into such a matter but I 
am glad that everything is all right again, for what 
is the use of having a mother if she doesnt kiss you 
when you go to bed. 

Rotterdam is another queer place, Father and I 
went doun toun this morning just for an ordinary 
walk so as not to remind us that we are abroad. 
The houses all tip over as if they would fall and 


| there are the funniest boats in the canal all painted 


red and blue and white. Wile we were walking 
our ears were greated by the melodus chime of 
bells (c. r.) and it does that, plays a tune, I mean, 
every hour in this toun. ‘The people here wear 
wooden shoes and the men are verituble chimnies 
(c. r.) for they smoke insessantly. 


May seventeen. 

We saw a funny thing this morning,— we went 
out very early and all the servants were scrubbing 
the front steps and windows for blocks and blocks. 
It did look queer to see so many pairs of wooden 
shoes and most of them are fat and have hair the 
color of cheese. Mother says Dutch cleanlines is 
a beautiful thing and [ am to remember them when 
I dust the banisturs, but I like the people in 
Naples best and I dont beleeve they ever cleaned 
their steps. 


Larne, Ireland, May twenty eight. 

EAR dairy I have often hurt your feelings by 

not writing in you but Europe is very tiresome 
and hard to put in a book. I would never advise 
anybody to come. Your legs ache all the time or 
else the back of your neck. I dont think my 
family are glad I came. We are visiting some 
nice Irish friends here and one gentleman said he 
judged I might be something of a handy cap. I 
didnt know exactly what that meant, but then 
Father said they had certainly been sowing their 


| seed on very inkomprehensuble soil, and it didnt 


sound very agreable, but I dont think they could 
expect me to remember how old everything is and 


| there wasnt a single old master that I truly liked. 


May thirty. 

The man is nicer than I thought he was. He 
took me doun toun in something called a jaunting 
car and we bought things at a little store and saw 
some big boys dancing on the green and picked 
some dear little yellow flowers called primroses 
on a beautiful side of a hill near the ocean where 
it is sunny and there is a nice wind. And to- 
mcrrow we are going home, and I suppose III be 
seasick, but I just dont care, for when Im through 
Ill be at my oun home, sweet home. I wrote a 
poem about the primroses 


O little yellow ladies 
All bathed in Irish deu, 
My soul in wonder gazes, 
And then goes out to you. 
I'm very glad to see you, 
It would be fun, I ween, 
For us to dance togethe1 
Upon the Irish green. 


That last verse isnt quite all mine, for Father told 
me about ween and then he said some body else had 
written about dancing with flowers, and then he told 
me a beautiful poem, but I had written my dancing 
before I knew the other, so I feel honest about it 
and that is the important thing in life. 


CONCLUSION 
At Home. 

E HAVE been at home almost two weeks and 
Father says I must put the finishing touches to 

my dairy and give ittohim. Ithink it isnt spelled 
very well because I didnt see any dictionaries in 
Europe, but Father says there are times when he 
likes bad spelling. ‘There are four new kittens 
that I never knew about and one of them is just like 
the one at the Queen’s Mews, and we have been to 
a doctor and he said there is something the matter 
with my eyes why I couldnt see the sign in Cologne, 
»0 Mother and I understand and God doesn’t have 
to be responsible for it any more, and Mother says 


| she believes Iam too big to be spanked any more 


and helps and hints to expectant mothers Free | 


and she is going to try morelswaysion. So now 
that it is all over I am glad I went to Europe, and 
it will be a benefit to me all my life, so no more at 
present, you dear old dairy. 





Sterilized 


“The Popular 
Beverage 
For All the Family” 


DUFFY’S APPLE JUICE is nature’s best drink—it cleanses and tones 


fi 








up the system ; reddens the cheek and brightens the eye. 
flavor is the taste of ripe, fresh apples ; refreshing and healthful. 

DUFFY’S APPLE JUICE is pure Apple Juice; uncontami- 
nated by the use of preservatives. It is sterilized and non- 
alcoholic; equally refreshing at feast or fireside. 
a pungent, snappy flavor that makes it a favorite family 
beverage; acceptable alike to peasant or king. 

Ask your druggist or grocer 

DUFFY’S Mother Goose book for the children sent free on request. 


AMERICAN FRUIT PRODUCT COMPANY 
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It retains 

















NIQUE among dentifrices in genera- 
ting oxygen in the mouth. Since the 
introduction and phenomenal success 

of Calox other makers are claiming “ oxidiz- 


ing" properties for their dentifrices. Is not 
this a striking tribute to the value of 
the Oxygen Tooth Powder ? 


Price 25 Cents. 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder is protected by U.S. 
Patents. Beware of infringements. 








Send for sample sufficient for several days’ 
trial and prove its value for yourself. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


\ Dept. C, 93 Fulton St., New York Jy 























Is the registered name 


| Human Talker ¢ my genuine 


Mexican Double Yellow Heads 


the only Parrot in existence which imi- 
tates the human voice to perfection and 

learns to talk and sing like a person. 
- 


oung Tame, Handraised, Nest 
N 
© 









4 
ae) Birds. Special Price 
; June, July, August 5] 0.00 
Each parrot sold witha written guar- 
anteetotalk. Sent with perfect safety 
by express anywhere in the United 
States or Canada, alive arrival at 
express office guaranteed. Cheaper 
varieties from $3.50 up. One of 
a thousand similar letters on file 
Columbus, Ga.,2-1-06: Your Double 
Yellow Head is one of the grandest 
talkers I ever owned. I would not 
take a hundred for him. You cer- 
tainly name these birds right when 
you call them Human Talkers. Mrs. 

T. M. Bush, 114-9th St 

Write for booklet, testimonials and illustrate catalog, etc.,free 
GEISLER’S BIRD STORE, Dept. B, Omaha, Neb. Largest 
and oldest matl order Bird Store in the world. Est. 1888. 











SUMMER SPORTS 


of every kind, for your vacation and coming holidays: 
Camping, Golfing, Baseball, Football, Fish- 
ing and Tennis outfits, Hammocks, Skates, 
Fireworks—in fact everything for indoor and 
outdoor pastimes can be found in our up to date 
illustrated catalog, which will be sent on request. 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 
FR E CREST TRADING CO. 
20 H Witmark Building, N.Y. 




















{ LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 


ter -Wings 


1, _ 





etl. — 





. oe ee wy 
Price 25c E = , 
and 35c° ~ SS 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 

A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 

without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 

water wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 

day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
| furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 

adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 


Sold by all leading dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 
Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose priceto Dept. A. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 

















It Serves 
the purpose 
manner both as to brilliancy and 
labor saving, and a quarter century's 
use at home and abroad gives assur- 
ance that it is absolutely harmless. 
These are the merits that have car- 


in a most surprising 


ried its fame around the globe. At 
grocers and druggists everywhere. 
Postpaid 15 cents (stamps). 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
“Siiicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 






















"No crooked STRAIGHT LEGS 
bet a 
Glascock’s 


Baby-Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as a practical 
Patented 


nd perfect physical developer for 
hildren. In it a child n sit, 
stand, jump or wall * Cush 
ioned-spring supported 
j justabie Insist t ng 
“Glascock's W er,’ the stand- 
ard. It keepsthe ba eanand 
safe. Spe | sizes for cr les 
Buy of your dealer, if possible, or direct if he ! Glas k's 
Walker.” Write to-day for illustrated descriptive catalogue FREE 


Glascock Bros: Mfg. Co.,315 Factory St., Muncie, Ind, 








Society Invitations, Annonncements, Ete. $3 4 
° ° 100 in script, including twe sets of e1 pes. 
Printing 50c. for 100 Visiting Cards. Samples free. 


| INDEX PAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Norwich, Cona. 
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THE REAL AGATHA 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) Tlasnt scratched yetl 


There has never been a mésalliance in the family; 
it would break his heart.’’ 

Vincent raised his head. ‘* Mrs. Armistead says 
her family is perfectly respectable,” he said. ‘‘I 
asked her.’’ 

** Perfectly respectable!’’ I repeated contemptu- 
ously. ‘* Think of a Vincent marrying a girl who 
had nothing in her favor but the fact that her family 
was ‘ perfectly respectable!’ ”’ 

Vincent sighed pathetically, and I delivered one 
more blow.’ ‘* Think,” I said; ‘* your brother 
Edmund is over forty, unmarried, and a sufferer 
from rheumatism of the heart, as you know. Sup- 
pose he should die — wouldn’t you make a more 
creditable heir to the title if you hadn’t tied your- 
self up to a wife of obscure origin —a penniless 
American girl? And if you don’t come into the 
title you’re only a younger son, and you know 
yourself your propensity for getting into debt, and 
the Foreign Office for a boy of your age is not a 
paying business. No, Vincent, you’re not cut out 
for making money, and it’s certain you can’t depend 
on your father forever. Can’t you see how rash and 
foolish you are to consider such a thing ?’’ 


ox 


I leaned over and put my hand on Vincent’s 
shoulder. He turned his head, and when I felt his | 
2 ‘ smooth cheek against my hand I knew that the 
Call particular atten- battle was won. 


tion to the endless variety **1’m awful sorry, Arch,’’ he said, ‘‘ that I was 


a Jay 5B ;* aA 
he Sage  e 
A 3 d 
| | AX SCOURING SOAP - 
of original and effective designs in such a beast last night. I'll never torgive myself 


for trying to strike you. Only, you see, I lost my AMETAL POLISH 


: <5 
»>- tet ON. . < 
head, and I didn’t know quite what I was doing.’’ mA (1. “ ik 2 (14 oy: rs $e mik t.) | 
Of course I said, ‘‘I understand ——” But he ; GLASS CLEANER ‘ 
would not let me stem the tide of his remorse. . ‘ th mi ~ : 
‘* And then, you know, what you said was very 
hard to bear, and you see, after all, it wasn’t true. 
7” 


| She told me it wasn’t. Did you hear her?”’ a a 

** Yes,”’ I assented, ‘‘ and I believe she told you 
the truth.’’ 

**Of course; but then you’re always right, 
Archibald, always right. When I go away from 
here and never see her any more’’ —his lips quiv- 
ered uncontrollably —‘*‘ I may be able to forget her.’’ 

** Of course you will,’ I assured him cheerily, 
though there was a lumpinmythroat. ‘* Men have 
died, but not for love. Many have been as hard hit 
as you and have recovered.’’ 

** Oh, yes,”’ agreed my patient, but without en- 
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which comprise their special importations 
for the spring and summer season. 

Hundreds of these beautiful fan creations 
in paper, silk, gauze, sandal-wood and 
bone, including every conceivable shape, 
decoration and color effect and character- 
istic of everything oriental — prices rang- 
ing from a dollar up. 


“>. Chocolates 


The illustrations show two ways of putting 
the chocolate coating on confectionery. The 
usual practice is to have the centers dipped by 


These dainty Fans for Favors 





















: 4 . : : girls who hold them in their fingers while putting 
and Souvenirs Wedding and thusiasm, but at any rate I had gained my point, on the coating. This methodis notclean. The 
3 i? and Vincent had agreed with me that marriage with most careful manufacturer can not prevent un- 
Bi rt h d ay G 1 f ts — an d the secretary was too foolish for him to contemplate. clean hands or nails, abraded or perspiring skin. ; 
. ** By-the-by, Arch,’’ he said carelessly, as we The pail of your 
appropriate remembrances still sat before the fire trying to make believe that Stac "s Forkdipd freezer will last in- 
for almost any occasion the incident of the secretary was closed, ‘‘I have y definitely if dt is the 
y . something to tell you. The secretary told me out- Ch ] Lightning Freezer 
FRE Our handsome illustrated catal contain- right which one of the six girls really is the oco. ates kind— durable wood 
over 100 different styles of fans, ranging daughter of Fletcher Boyd.” : 4 held j 
in price from § oo. ey way address. | | 1 Jooked at him in utter astonishment. ‘‘ What!” are dipped with oo so that the nae mm reld together with 
s num . . . “ . , * . ° 
Fans ordered from us by mail will be delivered to you | I said excitedly; ‘‘ do you mean to say she Celiber- ame ed gp rade pe ry electric welded wire 
ALL CHARGES PREPAID—we will refund purchase | | ately gave away the secret? Which one is it, for ys a . pares hoops which cannot 
price upon immediate return in good condition of any fan | | . Tie “ag Only the purest, most expensive materials are f: 
not found to be as represented. | Heaven’s sake? And why did she do it? a Tin Geren mm all off. 
| ** It’s Agatha Sixth. You were right all along. : ‘ - . : , . rm 
° = y made from natural fruit Lightning Freezers, like the Gem, Blizzard and 
A. A. Vantine & Co. ected the saat, S ys _— _ yh we it = and are exquisite. All American ‘win Freezers made by the same 
| unless — unless ne hesitated, She’s suc : “a makers, have these exclusive improvements: 
Broadway, between 18th and 19th Sts. | an honorable little thing I think she felt that the San Se ban Automatic twin scrapers; famous wheel dasher, 
NEW YORK marriage would displease my family, so she wanted fecti ; y which adds to bulk and quality of cream; durable 
. . : ectioner does a oh , , : . 
to turn me from what she saw was coming and used pails with electric welded wire hoops which can- 





the disclosure of the Honorable Agatha’s identity not have it send 


for bait. Come on to bed,” he added with a little | | today for an 
return of his old spirit; ‘* you’d better get rested for e — LaraLird 
your last try for the twenty millions. If you make tg a ine “ 
up for past neglect you ought to win Agatha Sixth rom our kitch- 


| od I a Tel ap Ange | hands down.”’ ens. $1 express 
| 


not fall off; and drawn steel can bottoms which 
cannot leak, break or fall out. 


Booklet, “ Frozen Sweets,” 
by a prominent cooking authority, FREE, 


. North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia | 











** Then you don’t mean to try ?’’ paid. oa 











His face clouded again. ‘* I don’t mean to try,’’ Half size box, 50c., Express Paid. Large Sample Box, 10c. 
| he said, and we went up to our rooms in silence. 157 Clinton Ave., N ( IRLS 
ex 0. T. STACY C . Rochester, N.Y. yo 











And so we came to the last four days of our stay 
}at Castle Wyckhoff, and I began subtly and by 
| degrees to win back my former place in the regard 
of Agatha Sixth, and with every inch of ground I 
| gained in my pursuit of the Honorable Agatha I 
| thought of Vincent with a fresh pity. 
The evening before the last day of our stay we 
all spent together in the music-room. We were 
very jolly, and yet underneath it all I think the girls 


How Well Can You Paint? 


ROGERS Write us today, telling your paint dealer's name and whether 
AI N alll he sells OPAL-GLOSS —and we will send you a 
fad Box of Paints, Brush, Etc., Free 

MA, mn ooRS OPAL-GLOSS is the best household varnish. 


FURNITURE AND, WOOOWORK It shines like a new dollar and costs but aquarter. Write to 
THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY 




















Highest were a little saddened by our approaching departure, 20th Street 

Awards ' and Wilfred and I felt a certain regret that the end To Satisfy You Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wherever » ; ich 

Exhibited » 3 of our delightful visit had come. Of course, I had 





fully determined to propose to Agatha Sixth on the 


LUDWIG TONE |morrow. I was rather surprised when Vincent 


suddenly complained of headache and, excusing 


that Rogers Stain- 
floor Finish is not 























ac - 
is what is bringing this piano into the homes of dis- himself, went up to his room. When I went up to 7, he best Floor 
criminating musicians all over the country. The bass wn room I rapped on his door. but | d Finish made, but 
register is full, round and clear —the treble brilliant and my 0 appe oor, but he made also the best general 
silvery, yet mellow as the middle tones. Its smooth, no answer and I concluded that he must be asleep. er og 
even timbre throughout the scale gives it a wonderfully The next morning, much to my astonishment, he finish for F urniture 
Se bene Saag b Riad — — ae did not do any of the things he was accustomed to and all Interior 
ith hand-catrving, Deautifu : esipned an SKI u ‘ : . ° 
executed, making it a striking addition to any room [| | 40 of a motning, but as it was late I did not stop to Woodwork, we will 
however elaborately furnished. ‘Ihe very moderate investigate. But when ten o’clock came, and still send you prepaid, 
price and our easy payment plan, make it possible no Vincent, I went up to his room, for I thought 2Cej] 
for every one to own this ‘‘ musician's favorite." he should be up aad daten on this his last ae on rece ipt of 25c., 
Write for illustrated catalogue "aa f & ° a good Brush and 
toa es when he was to leave for London on the four-fifteen 4 - ; 
L 4g aerate train that afternoon. I say ‘‘ he,’’ not ‘* we,’’ for a Sample Can of Without Flora-V. With Fiora-V 
| ‘ . ’ ; ’ . an ithouw ora-Vitae i ora-Vilae 
UDWIG & CO. , 970 Southern Boulevard, New York | felt more confident of my success with Agatha Stainfloor Finish, JUNE IN THE GARDEN 

| Sixth that day than I had done the evening before, enough to cover 20 , 

} ‘ Lawns broadcasted now with a poun:! of Flora-Vitae 
and _— I had not By ges the opportunity to square feet, two te each hundred square feet, will keep green under 
put the great question, I felt that it was very pos- coats Mention jottest sun. 

. : : : agi 4 Roses will be larger and finer if Flora-Vitae is 
sible that in the guise of accepted-over I might not color wanted: Light scratched in around roots while buds expand. Sweet 
have to take the four-fifteen that afternoon. Oak, Dark Oak peas and asters shoul lave Flora-Vitae applied lightly 

When I reached Vincent’s room I knocked twice, at ee oo? Bow and st weekly intervals tu get fine blooms with long 
As Mahogany Walnut stems, anc elin:inate chance of blasting. All flowers — 
and, receiving no answer, entered, and was some- Cl M: lachi < even the hardiest perennials —are benefited by Flora- 

what alarmed to find that he was not there, though -herry, Malachite. Vines, the new plant tonic. ; tiie 
his bed had been slept in. Anxious, ‘without Green or Transpar- asetarine filo so Ko, snd tne. coap vegetabien of a 

knowing why, I tore downstairs and called for Mrs. ent. Stamps accepted. Flora -Vitae. 
Armistead. That good lady met me at the foot of es Package euflicient fur 73 plants or 100 square fest of 
< tciag - - Our booklet, “ Care of garden or lawn, 15c., at Druggists, Department Stores, 
the Stairs In answer to my summons, with an air as Floors,” mailed FREE, Grocers, etc. If your dealer hasn't it, send us his name 
; anxious as my own. . . and 15 cents and we will mail generous sample. 
SKIRT MEASURE | ** Have you seen Lord Vincent ?’’ I asked her. Detroit White Lead Works Write for book“ How to be Successful with 


" “ House and Garden Plants,” FREE. 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. ate 


‘*Have you seen my secretary?’’ she replied, Flora-Vitae Co., 1519 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 


| without answering my question. ‘* She’s not in 














Will hang skirt exact even length all 




















around, any height from floor to 12 inches. | | her room, though her bed has been slept in. But 
Indispensable to Dressmakers and every she hasn’t had her breakfast, and I can’t find her 
Woman who makes her own Clothes. 


No More Colicky Babies 


Where the Davidson Patent Near 
Nature Nipple No. 66 is used. 
Does not collapse, is easily 
kept clean. Made of pure 
Para Rubber. Sold only in 
diamond shaped boxes. For 
sale by all druggists. Free 
sample mailed for Postage, 2 cents. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48 E, BOSTON, MASS. 


_ 2 “ . anywhere.’’ U. S. Green- 
No Experience Necessary. Indestructible. “You don’t mean it!”’ I ejaculated, and a sick- for backs re- 
ones aa Returned if Not Satisfactory. ening fear turned me cold. = deemed by 

SE SO. 299 _Brocdver, Now Verb aia ae ——— : 4 bag U. S. Treasury and moulded into a beautiful 
. SS ee ee mailbag.” souvenir of the U. S. Capitol Building. $3000. 
Sell Fair Handy Hat Fasteners Her anxiety was apparently sincere, and yet | Of macerated money in each. Price 25¢. 
oj : Big Profits. Every woman wants somehow it rang false to me. With impatient Hand painted in colors with ribbon and 

Handy Fasteners, Hold hat better fingers I seized the folded paper she drew from her | attachment for hanging, 50c. Supply limited. 


Supe snony Goltere, Siok pies aah reticule. It read as follows: NATIONAL SOUVENIR CO., Washington, D.C. 










































save many dollars. Hat pins make 
holes which ruin fine millinery 
Handy Fasteners make no holes, 
Hat pin pressure causes head- 
Yaches Handy Fasteners relieve 
them. Invisible, indestructible, in- 

on stantly sewed or pinned inside of hat. 
Write for sample on free trial and ask about agency offer. 


Fair Mfg. Co., 602 Sixth St., Racine, Wis. 











“Dear Old Arch: Sorry to deceive you so, but 
I've gone and done it—that rash, foolish thing you 


| told me not to do; at least, by the time you get PARAG R E N E 
| this note the deed will be done. And I so dreaded is better, cheaper and bulkier than PARIS GREEN, 
| your reproaches that I never so much as asked you y “ Have used P; e for potato bugs. It was perfectly satis- 


aragren C 5 5 
to be best man. But I couldn’t help it, Arch, honest | oy, 200-page book “ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering” | factory. 1. 1. BAILEY, Prof. of Horticulture, Cornell University. 
| sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. Price, 1 and 3 pound packages, 25 cents per pound. 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 53 LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. | Write for booklet. Fred. L. Lavanburg, New York. 
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Scissors Grinder 


The more Keen Kutter scis- 
sors the less scissors grinding, 
for Keen Kutters stay sharp, 
tight and accurate after years 
of constant service. You don’t 
realize how serviceable and 


trustworthy a pair of scissors 


can be until you have tried the 
kind that bears this name — 


KEEN 
KUTTER \ 


SCISSORS and SHEARS 


the name which guarantees that you will be 
perfectly satisfied every time and all the 
time. Keen Kutter scissors and shears, 
cutlery and tools have been the stand- 
ard of America for 37 years. Sold 
under the Keen Kutter trademark 
and this motto: “ The Recollection 
of Quality Remains Long After 
the Priceis Forgotten." 
‘Trade Mark oy ge 
The difference in price is slig 

‘The extra quality makes all the ait 
ference in the world. Keen Kutter 
pocket knives for men and women are 

the very best made. 








Book 


Free 


If your dealer does not keep 
Keen Kutter tools write us 
and learn where to get them 


Scissor book sent free. 


SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY, 


St. Louis 
and New York, U.S.A. 











Costs no more 
—Does more 


You should use 
powder which read/y 
cleanses and 
whitens: 


a tooth 
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contains antiseptic 
ples which are unique 
—found in no other. 

Sanitol costs no 
more — simply does 
more. 


For sale by the 40,000 druggists 
of the United States. Price 25c. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis 





NOTICE TO JOURNAL READERS 


Lady Betty 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the 
publication in book form of this charm- 

ing romance by The Williamsons, 

with many added adventures, and with the 
illustrations by Mr. Orson Lowell beautifully 
reproduced incolors. Finely bound in cloth 
with portrait of Lady Betty on the cover. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES $1.50 
MCCLURE, PHILLIPS AND CO.,N.Y. 


JELLY and PRESERVE LABELS | 


Send 30 cents in 1-cent or 2-cent stamps for 5 dozen 
Attractive Gummed Labels for Jelly and Preserve 
Glasses, one dozen of each kind, any 5 kinds you want. 
Additional kinds 6 cents per dozen. 
tkinson, The Label Man, 612 West 42nd &t., 





New York 


Tooth Powder 


and oxidizing princi- 





THE REAL AGATHA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


I couldn't. Not tosave my soul. She shouldn’t have 
had eyes like stars and hair like autumn leaves. As 
for the money, hang the stuffy old millions, I say! 
Every pound of itis so many glass beads to me in 
comparison to what I have this day gained. I wish 
you joy of them and of the Honorable Agatha, dear 
old boy! Forgive me if you can; and if you want 
to do me one last favor come down to the station in 
time to meet the eleven-seventeen for London and 
hear my last injunctions, VINCENT.” 


** When did you find this?’’ I gasped. But I 
didn’t wait to hear her reply, for a glance at the hall 
clock told me that it was five minutes of eleven. 
Bareheaded I rushed around to the stables and 
fortunately found Christopher just putting the mare 
into the dog-cart. ‘‘ Get in,’ I yelled, ‘* and drive 
like sin !’’ 

** Sin, sir? Where, sir?’’ asked Christopher. 

‘* The station!’’ I cried, jumping up beside him; 
and we flew down the winding drive at a pace that 
I would not think of attempting in cold blood. 


ox 


Through Mrs. Armistead’s criminal delay in 
handing me the note many valuable minutes had 
been wasted. Yet I thought I should still be in 
time perhaps to save Vincent from carrying out the 
last fatal step of his incredible folly. It might not 
be too late to part them, for in spite of what he had 
said in his note I could not believe that the worst 
had actually happened. As we approached the last 
strip of woods before we reached the station I caught 
sight of a puff of white smoke down the track. A 


moment later, when we drew up at the platform, the | 
great locomotive thundered into the station, and | 


there, at the other end of the platform, Il saw them. 
There was Vincent, clad in the things he had worn 
on the train when we had first come through the 
fields of Wye, and with him was a remarkably 
pretty girl with beautiful wavy red hair, in a gray 
tailor suit and a smart black hat. Of course it was 
the secretary. 

I waved at them frantically and they waved in 
return, and I could see Vincent smiling happily at 
me as they entered one of the carriages. As I came 
up with their carriage Vincent opened the window 
wide and thrust his head out. ‘* Oh, Vincent !”’ 
was all I said; ‘‘ am I too late?”’ 

** Not at all,’’ he said genially; ‘‘ you’re just in 
time to congratulate me. But what I wanted of 
you, Arch’’ — and he leaned toward me and lowered 
his voice—‘* was to ask you to break it to my 
father.”’ 

** Then it’s true?’’ 
believe it, even yet. 

‘** Yes, it’s true,’’ he said aloud, and with a radiant 


I said, not quite able to 


| smile he drew back a little so that I could see the 


erstwhile Miss Marsh. ‘* It’s true that I’ve married 


| the secretary.’’ 


** But it’s zof,”’ said that lady, much to my sur- | 


prise and thrusting out her pretty head. 
true a bit. He hasn’t married the secretary at all. 
I was only ‘ playing’ secretary. He’s married no 
one but the Honorable Agatha, the first, last and 
only Honorable!” And for proof of her astonish- 
ing words she snatched off her glove and displayed 
to my marveling gaze the big emerald cross of the 


** Tt’s not 


| Wyckhoff ring, winking in the sunshine. 


At this moment the train began to move, and I 


was filled with a sudden and justifiable rage that | 


Vincent should have so deceived me. To think 
that he had been in the secret all the time and had 
helped to make a fool of me! But one look at his 


| face proved to me that I had done him an injustice. 


| reformed life since his marriage. 


He was as stricken with amazement as I was, and I 
knew that then, and not until then, had he become 
acquainted with the truth. Gathering my wits 
quickly, for the train was moving faster, I ran after 
their carriage till I caught up with the window 


again. ‘*Good-by!’’ I shouted, and ‘* God bless 
you!’’ And Vincent, reaching out his big hand, 


had just time to catch mine in his strong grasp 
before I dropped back, 
withdrawn his radiant face from my view. 


ox 


Afterward I learned many things. First, that 
they had been married very early that morning, 
before the rest of us were up, in the little chapel at 
Wye, with Mrs. Armistead, who was in the secret, 
as witness. That explained her delay in giving 
me the note. Dreading my interference, they had 
not wished me to know until the whole thing was 
well over and Mrs. Armistead back at Castle 
Wyckhoff. Second, that it had been the Honorable 
Agatha’s own idea to play the part of secretary to 
her aunt, thus improving upon her father’s plan, 
and making it still more difficult for the competing 
suitors to discover her identity. Third, that her 


reason for telling Vincent that Agatha Sixth was | 


the real Honorable Agatha was only to prove him 
once more and to the uttermost. And Vincent had 
stood the trial without faltering and had even 
proved himself equal to disregarding my wishes. 
Yet I really think that on that night when he had 
agreed with me that it was best to give her up he 
meant to do so, but his love for the girl proved 
stronger than his love for gold or his feeling for 
his friend. And it was thus that the boy won— 
because he had loved truly and faithfully. 

And I also learned afterward that the six 
Agathas, shortly after the elopement of Vincent and 
the Secretary-That-Was, had all gone to their homes 
in America. Later some of them married certain 
suitors who had once been guests at Castle Wyck- 
hoff. Among these were Agatha First and young 
Brancepeth, who, I am happy to say, has led a 
And it also came 
to pass that Vincent and his bride took possession 
of Castle Wyckhoff as their country seat when they 
came back from their honeymoon. And there I 
often visited them. 

But on that eventful day when the train had 
pulled out of the station none of these things was 
known to me, and I stood on the platform dizzy 
with the unexpected turn events had taken. 

And so it was that Vincent got ahead of me, just 
as he has always done. And so it was, also, that 1 
returned to London, still an eligible bachelor, still 
the prey of match-making mammas and smiling 
débutantes. 

There was but one comforting thought in the 
mixture of disappointment and chagrin that made 
the sum of my feelings as I drove slowly back to 
the castle. This much had been given me: at least 
I had not made the fatal mistake of proposing to 
the wrong Agatha, and I hugged myself as I thought 
how near I had come to putting the question to 
| Agatha Sixth that very morning. That, at least, I 
had managed to avoid. From that folly the innate 
caution and unerring instinct of Archibald Terhune 
had preserved him. Thank Heaven! 


THE END 


outstripped, and he had 














The beauty of the 
fa home depends largely 

| 

a 
the daintiness, you must also con- 
sider the economy, the durableness 
and the healthfulness of the material 
you use to decorate the walls. 

Alabastine is the most economical 
of materials for wall decoration 
because it is the most durable, and 
can be applied time after time without 
washing or scraping the walls. It is 
the most healthful, because Alabastine 
is antiseptic and actually destroys all 
germ life that comes in contact with it. 


upon the daintiness gy 
of the wall decora- 
tions. In addition to 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


can be applied to any wall in tints to 
correspond and harmonize with the 
furnishings of theroom. Full detailed 
directions are given on each package, 
so that anyone can use Alabastine 
quickly and easily, by simply mixing 
it with cold water and applying with 
a flat brush. The wall once coated 
with Alabastine can be redecorated 
with other tints, as desired, year after 
year at less than one-half the cost of 
any other wall covering. 

Alabastine is sold by dealers in 
paints, hardware, drugs and general 
merchandise. Buy only in properly 
labeled five pound packages. Accept 
no substitutes. 50c for the white 
and 55c for tints. 





A beautiful book, entitled ‘* Dainty Wall 
Decorations,"’ containing 36 exquisite 
color plans in the actual Alabastine 
tints, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of lUc, coin or stamps; or, tint 
cards will be sent free on request, 


The Alabastine Company, 
h” 








Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., or 
100 Water St., New York City. 














Where Youth is 


the Hamilton Piano has a place. 

Whether you own a piano or have any idea 
of buying one, we want you, for the pure 
enjoyment of it, to Aear the Hamilton. 

There is a quality in the tone of this piano 
found in the kind of music that lives:—warm, ff 
deep and sweet; and it is a tone that sings 

It’s the great thing, this human laterent, in 
the tone of a home piano particularly and § 
one that except in the costliest makes, is met J 
with as rarely as songs like ‘‘Annie Laurie.” 

And when you know that the Hamilton 
Piano is a favorite all over the world, because 
of its resistance to climatic changes, you can 
understand what a splendidly constructed 
instrument it is. 

No matter where you live, we make it i 
possible for you to hear the Hamilton. ‘ 

If you will write D. H. Baldwin & Co., : 
142 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O., you will 
receive free, full information and catalogue [J 
No. 2, showing the artistic cases of the 


HAMILTON PIANO 


aword a = th 























The “ Like - tortoise 
shell” hair pin. Smooth, 
odorless and antiseptic. 
Sold in sealed boxes by 
dealers everywhere. 


12 to a box —- 25¢ 


regulation size, 
Shell, amber and black colors. 
Coarse imitations are plenti- 
ful— demand “ Red Cross"’ 
hair pins or send your order 
direct to 
E. & J. BASS, 
Broadway, New York 
FREE--Hairdress Booklet. 











MOTHERS teach your children Music | 


by the SWEET-WHITNEY method of musical kinder- 
garten. Regular training school at State University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor. Write me personally for SPECIAL TERMS 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER on my CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 


L, Gertrude Whitney, Originator & Instructor, Dept, L, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Shadow Embroidery 


Perforated pat- 
terns of this shirt- 
waist design, 50 
cents; of skirt 
panel, 50 cents, or 
both for 75 cents 
Perforated pat- 
tern of hatin 
Shadow embroid- 
ery, 40 cents 
Special Offer: 
Perforated pat- 
terns of waist, 
skirt and hat with 
smallbox of paste 
forstamping $1 00 
waist de- 
sign stamped on 
2% yards of sheer 
linen lawn, $2.50; 
stamped on sheer 
cotton lawn $1.25 
Cotton for work 
ing, 25 cents. 
Shadow design for hat stamped on sheer linen lawn, 75 cents; 
on sheer cotton lawn, 50 cents. Cotton for working, 25 cents. 


We Send With Each Order 
A Yard of Shirt-waist Designs 


The Priscilla yard of shirt-waists illustrates 16 stylish figures 
in the latest spring and summer embroidered designs for 
linen waists, skirts, hats, and belts. Prices for perforated or 
stamped patterns and materials given for all 16 designs. 
The Modern Priscilla Se monthly needlework 
nagazine, is authority for 
all kinds of Art Needlework, Silk and Lace Embroidery, 
China, Oil and Water Color Painting. It also gives full 
directions for the new and popular fads in needlework, such 
as Shadow, Hardanger, Eyelet, Hedebo, Ribbon Work, etc. 
If you subscribe 


Subscription Price, 50 Cents, !f you subscribe 


August Ist, we will send you the May and June issues FREE, 
and mark your subscription paid to July Ist, 1907. 

S ecial Offer; Perforated pattern of this shirt-waist 
opecial ter: design with 14 months’ subscription 
to THE MODERN PRISCILLA, as stated above, for 75 cents, 
or with the design stamped on 2% yards of sheer linen lawn 
$2.75, or on 3 yards of sheer cotton lawn, $1.50. Cotton for 
working, 25 cents extra. The yard of designs and a copy of 
The Priscilla sent for 6 cents in stamps. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
221 J 5 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 



































A Book of absorbing interest, in which half a 
hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won. 

Our Course of training by home study is invalu- 
able for the practicing Nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients. 

Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Bt. Jamestown, N.Y. | 

















New Revolving 
Spiral 







In 
beautiful 
designs. Will 
hold your hat firml 

and comfortably. Ack 
for it at Hat Pin counter or 
send 25 cents for new design to 


KOY-LO CO., 11 Broadway, New York 


(Ask for Free Booklet) 


HOW -oKNIT 
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The Bear Brand Manual shows by pictures and 
descriptions how easy it is to knit and croc het over 200 
articles of wear. 192 pages of interest arranged as the 
most comprehensive and beautiful book ever devoted 
exclusively to the art of knitting and crocheting. Sent 
post paid upon receipt of 25 cents. 


Bear Brand Yarns, Mfrs., Dept. F, New York 


















Look Well Dressed 


The triangle ends make Peet's Patent Invisible 
Eyes better than others. Can't oan loose 
nor tear off. Never come unl 


PEET’S 
PATENT EYES 


INVISIBLE 
are positively necessary to every good dresser. 


It’s all owing to the triangle. All sizes in black 
and white, by mail, or of your dealer. 2 doz. Sc., 
with spring hooks, 10c. Sold only in envelopes. 


PEET BROS., Dept.I, Philadelphia, Pa. 








This Advertisement is to prevent you from being deceived ! 


FLOATING ALONG (WOSTED 


ved to be the quickest and greatest 
‘ever known in instrumental music, 
hen e there have been published several 
IMITATIONS. 
Refuse to buy a copy of ** Floating Al 
romanza, unless it has thetitle page sh 








we 








here. Buy it of your mv sic dealer or send 
us 20c and we will mail you a copy 
We will send you any of the following 
new music at 15¢ each, 4 for 50« Every 
one a hit. SONGS: “ When I Am Y rs 
**My Jap Fre m Tobio, * Fle atin ing Alo; 
— song, ** Osceola,’ 3 "Ona He ~. 
Cleanin’ Man, * Eleanor, ‘OM 
Dreams,"’ “Cara Mine,"’ “ Ba 
“*Tis You,"” “A Crimson Stain."" Illustrated catalugue A 
Cc. C. PILLSBURY CoO., - Minneapolis, Minn. 
30 beautifu 
cheap as des | L irge 
catalogue Free. Special 
prices te chu rche ; and 
cemeterie 





| WARD FENCE CO., Box 280, PORTLAND, IND. 
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50% More Cream 


From Same Cows 


Don’t accuse your cows of being unprofit- 
able. Give them a square deal and they 
will pay you well. If you are not using a 
centrifugal cream sepa- 
rator from 20% to so% of 
your cream is thrown 
away with the skimmilk 
—just wasted—and the 
¥ cows accused of not earn- 
i ing theirfeed. In addition 
your own time and labor 
are being wasted. Why 
not get a DE LAVAL 
cream separator, ‘stop 
these leaks, and double 
your profits. A DE LAVAL machine may 
be bought upon such liberal terms that it 
will more than earn its cost while you are 
paying for it and still be good for 20 years 
more of clear profit use. As compared with 
other separators the superiority of the 
DE LAVAL is seen in the fact that over 
700,000 DE LAVAL machines, ten times the 
number of all others combined, have been sold 
to date. You may have ample trial of a 
DE LAVAL free of allcost. Now is the time 
to get a DE LAVAL while cows are making the 
largest product and savings count biggest. 

Write today for free catalogue 
and full particulars 


The De Laval Separator Company 


Randolph and Canal Sts. 74 Cortlandt Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















Beauty of com- 
plexion as exem- 
plified by the 
ancient Egyptian 
women can be 
acquired by using 


U-AR-DAS 
Bath of 


Benzoin 


These exquisitely perfumed bath 
tablets, and /Voedlark Dermatic 
Lge Shampoo tablets for the hair 
are two toilet articles indispensable 
to women who know them. A sup- 
ply of both sufficient for three 
months sent postpaid for $1.00. 
Regular price U-AR-DAS Bath of 
Benzvin 50c. box. Dermatic Egg 
Shampoo 25c. box. 

Send l0cents for liberal samples. 


WOODARD, CLARKE @ CO., 
133 Fourth St., Portland, Oregon 











‘‘Let the GOLD 
DUST TWINS 


do your work’’ 
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tote re FOR DIVERS REASONS 
you should ure GOLD DUST. When it comes to cleaning, it has no rival and 
the home that knows it is always spick and span. 

There is not a nook or corner of the house where the use of 


OLD DUST 


does not come into play. It doubles your pleasure and halves your trouble. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene or foreign ingredient 
needed with GOLD DUST. It will do all the work without assistance. 
GENERAL Washing clothes and dishes, cleaning pots and pans, scrubbing floors, cleaning refrigerators, 
USES FOR cleaning wood work, oil cloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, cleaning bath 

GOLD DUST | room, pipes, etc., softening hard water and making the finest soft soap. 


Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago— Makers of FAIRY SOAP 


























Perspiration 
is rendered quite 


odorless by 
CC 99 
Mum 


Not checked in the 
least, but chemically 
neutralized. A white 
harmless soothing cream 
without odor of its own. 


25c by mail, postpaid, or at 


drug- and department-stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t “ Mum” 
send us his name and 25 cents. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 

















Any woman who 
will send 1oc. for 
a sample of 


Swedish 
Hair 
Powder 


will find an excellent means of cleansing 
her hair withoutso much washing. The pow- 
der removes all dust, grease, and excessive 
oil after brushing. It leaves the hair soft, 
clean and fluffy, easy to arrange and keep 
in perfect condition. It does away with 
the bother of wetting, washing and dry- 
ing the hair and the danger of taking cold. 
Women who use it like it. It is on sale at 


over 500 first-class department and drug 
stores. Price 60¢ and $1.00 per box. 


At your dealers or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 











The Finest Hotel on the Geoant er 


(American and European Plan) 
On the edge of town, this ideal Hotel, spacious, elegant, modern, overlooks Lake Michigan with 
the beach at its very doors on two sides, while shaded parks complete the beautiful surroundings. 
For those who like quiet, there are walks, drives, sequestered spots and spacious apartments; for 
the gay there are sailing, bathing, golf, tennis, walking, driving, tally-ho rides, dancing, line music 
and town amusements. ‘The city is but ten minutes away, with ideal suburban train service from 
the nearby station. Many families make this their permanent home. There are 450 large, outside 
rooms, 220 private baths, 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking the lake. There is always a cool 
breeze in summer, and comfort, summer or winter. ‘The table is always tempting, and liberally 
supplied. Every courtesy is shown to tourists or transient guests. 


Address for handsomely illustrated booklet giving full particulars, Manager, 
Box 25, Chicago Beach Hotel, 51st Boulevard and Lake Shore, Chicago, Ill. 











The Magic Curler 


will positively wave or 
curl your hair in ten to 
fifteen minutes without 
heat, while you are 
dressing or traveling ; at 
any time and anywhere. 
This hair was waved Small enough to carry 


in 10 minutes, without ; _ . 
heat, by Magic Curler, IN YOUr purse, 


Made of Specially Treated French Horn 


How If your dealer or hair dresser does 
to FREE not sell Magic Curlers send us his 
Get name and address with 25c for a set 
of Magic Curlers and we will send you a beautiful 
Silver-Plated Sugar Shell Spoon Free. ‘his is a 
60-day offer to introduce the merits of our Curlers 
quickly and must be taken advantage of promptly. 


Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. 


MAGIC CURLER CO., iocm 32, Puits. Po. 

















‘The Dainty Little Cake” 


A brilliant, extremely rapid, and lasting polish 
for the finger nails, with or without a bufler. No 
dust, pumice, or grease. Guaranteed absolutely 
harmless. Especially adapted for tourists. 
Price 25 cents per box. 


The booklet Well Kept Nails free on request. 
We will also send samples of four of our mani- 
curing specialties without charge. 
Sold by all first-class dealers or 


Floridine Mfg.Co.,42 Franklin 8t., New York City 























This Book FREE 


Tells how to preserve the 

natural beauty of the 
Write hair — how to regain 
for it this beauty if it has 
Today ; been lost, and how 
any woman may 
acquire it. 48 pp. ih- 
cluding list of latest 
Styles of switches, wigs 
and every kind of fine 
hair goods at lowest 
prices. Wesend goods on 
—f approval—pay if satisfied. 

Write today for the free 
book; it is compiled from 
the best known authorities. 


PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 16 
182 State St., Chicago 








Largest mail order 
hair merchants in the world. 





48 pp. 
Diustrated 
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HOUGHTFUL travelers do not depend upon the uncertain drinks 


offered at railway stations and on trains. They take a bottle of 


9 e | 
Welch's Grape Juice | 
with them. Its purity, freshnessf } and sustaining influence add much | 
to the pleasure of the journey. VA For every kind of an outing as 

well as for every home occa- 
sion there is no beverage so | 
satisfying and beneficial as | 


Welch’s Grape Juice. 


















If your dealer 
doesn't keep 
Welch's, send 
$3.00 for trial 
dozen pints, 
express pre- 
paid east of 
Omaha. 
Booklet of 40 
delicious ways 
of using 
Welch's Grape 
Juice, free. 
Sample 3-oz. 
bottle, 10 cts. 


Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 





PRESO spriver 


Patented Feb. 6, 1906. 

Protects outer garments by absorbing 
perspiration. Delightfully cooling. It is 
a small, light, moisture-proof bag con- 
taining high-grade perfumed talcum pow- 
der, which by a slight pressure emits a 
fine spray of powder directly under the 
arms whenever needed. Can be used 
with any gown and is invisible when worn, 

On sale at the leading department 
Stores, or we'll send a trial pair by mail 
for 25 cents, stamps taken. 


O. H. HUEBEL & CO. 
99 Warren Street New York 














Frank Siddalls Soap 


is sold under a guarantee 
that it will do a wash in 
TWO HOURS that would 
take the best part of a day 
with any other soap, and 
leave smooth, white hands, 
OR MONEY BACK. Sold 
from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, by such 
first-class houses as Acker, 
Merrall & Condit, Park & 
Tilford, Austin Nichols & 
Co., Francis H. Leggett & 
Co. and John Wanamaker, N.Y. If not sold where 
you deal, try another store. Save the coupons 
and write to 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
We Will Trust You 10 Days Hair Switch 
aos Send a lock of your hair, and we will maila 
= 2%-0z. 22-in. short stem fine human hair 
oy, yy switchtomatch. If of extraordinary value, 
PIES remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 and get your 
switch free. Extra shadesa little more. In- 


vw 














——FIREWORKS 
$5.00 Special cies ris Nienly 


colored pieces for evening display. Selections 
of all kinds at lowest prices in our =e 

Illustrated Catalog. Sent on request. 
Write for it To-Day. 

FREE CREST TRADING CO. 

20 M Witmark Bidg., N.Y. 




















Your dentist, you will remember, recommended me. 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 


sons—the only ones who LS 
like our brush. . ud 
2p a oe * ; = 





PATENTED 


meoiun OCk4 1885 Adults’ 35c. 





Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our Sree 
MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 





booklet, “* Tooth Truths.’' FLORENCE 


close 5c. postage. Send sample for estimate 
and free beauty book. Mrs. Ayer’s 
Hair Emporium, Dept. 172, 17 
Quincy 8t., Chicago. , 

















EDDING INVITATIONS #2322.322755; 

ments printed and 

engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 

100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “* Wedding Etiquette,"” FREE. 





J. W. COCKRUM, 582 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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The Most Popular Underwear Embroidery ¢ SIKINNERS 3 


EARLY every day I receive letters 

asking questions about embroidering 

underwear until I feel that my readers 
deserve an answer, and with it patterns and 
designs complete. I am showing here only 
one article in each suit of underwear, so as to 
give you several combinations of designs for 
embroidering them, but, of course, when you 
make a set the pieces should match through- 
out. For instance, in the corset-cover No. 
2067, border No. 2257, half an inch wide, is 
used (though straight this may easily be 
adapted by snipping the plain edge of border 
to fit the neck), and double and single wreath 
patterns Nos. 2282 and 2281, and any initial 
you like. The border comes in three-yard 
lengths at ten cents; the wreaths cost ten cents 
for half a dozen all of one kind. The single 
wreath measures two inches and a half by 
three, and the double wreath two inches and a 
half by four; these are used beautifully either 
singly or together, with or without an initial. 
Use the same border throughout a suit of 
underwear, and the wreaths as well, except 





The Collar 


Design for a Chemisette 


O 2433.—Transfer patterns for this design, shown 
also in the chemise on the right, can be supplied. 
Price, 10 cents. Order by number from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





A Short Under-Petticoat 


O. 1500.— Patterns for this petticoat, without the 
embroidery, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 
inches waist measure. Price, 10 cents. 


O. 2244.— Patterns for the border design can be 
supplied at 10 cents for a three-yard length. 
Order either pattern by number from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Phila- 


Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
delphia. 





Corset-Cover with Initials and Wreaths 


O. 2067.— Patterns for this corset-cover can be supplied 
in six sizes : 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, 10 cents. 


N°: 2281.— Patterns for this single wreath design can be 
supplied. Price, 10 cents a half-dozen. 


N?2: 2282.— Patterns for this double wreath design can be 
supplied. Price, 10 cents a half-dozen. 
O. 2257.— Patterns for this border design can be sup- 
plied in three-yard lengths at 10 cents. 


O. 2214.— Patterns for these initials can be supplied in 
three-eighth-inch size. Price, 10 cents for one dozen 
of one letter. 
Order any of these patterns by number from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 


By Mrs. Grabowskii 


on the short skirt, uniess you wish to make 
this with the wreath and letter. On the 
drawers use four wreaths, but have the letter 
on only one, on the left side. 

The chemise shows the application ot chem- 
isette design No. 2433, omitting collar por- 
tion, done in eyelet work, and of border No. 
2247. The floral design may be divided and 
used on the drawers, and used in full on the 
gown, These two chemisette designs are sold 
as such, and may be used wherever such de- 
signs are desirable. 

The French embroidery design No. 2441, 
shown on the gown, is complete with border 
to fit neck and sleeves. This border, No. 
2259, may also be bought separately for other 
garments in a three-yard pattern at ten cents. 
This design may be divided and used for 
different garments, or even combined with 
one of the wreaths or chemisette designs 





Chemise Showing Adaptation of Chemisette Design 


O. 1159.— Patterns for this chemise, without the em- 
broidery, can be supplied in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure. Price, 10 cents. 
O. 2247.— Patterns for the border design can be supplied 
in three-yard lengths at 10 cents. 
Order either pattern by number from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Nightgown with French Embroidery 


N°: 1554.— Patterns for this gown, without the em- 
32, 36, 40 


broidery, can be supplied in four sizes: 


and 44 inches bust measure. Price, 10 cents. 


plete, can be supplied. Price, 15 cents. 


N?2: 2441.— Patterns for the embroidery design, com- 








Order either pattern by number from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


To Work Eyelets 





Washable 


Seed Stitch French Knots 





To Pad and Work French Embroidery 


where broader designs are required. This 
is by no means our full list of borders, but 
all that are shown are most appropriate for 
the uses suggested. 

The flannel skirt is a simple one, but for 
that reason is more tasteful. We have pat- 
terns for other borders, both elaborate and 
simple, in daisies, rosebuds, etc.; price, ten 
cents for three-yard lengths in narrow widths, 
or for yard-and-a-half lengths in wide widths 
Remember in working eyelets to run a line of 
stitches around the stamped line before cutting 
or piercing the linen. For French embroidery 
pad the long way first, always running the 
fine stitches as an outline and filling in the 
middle to the height desired with long outline 
stitches. Let your covering stitches, whether 
buttonhole or sprays, go straight across the 
figures and as close together as you can, being 
careful to draw them down smoothly, steadily 
and firmly, but nottightly. And, by-the-way, 
you do not need to use linen always for em- 
broidered underwear; fine lawn and nainsook 
are beautiful. 


EIRRISMRAC 


Ihe Collar 





Another Chemisette Design 

O. 2434. 
supplied. Price, 10 cents. 

the dealer in your own town; or write, 


Philadelphia. 


A Circular Flannel Petticoat 


O. 2431.— Patterns for this circular petticoat, 
without the embroidery, with straight or circular 
flounce, can be supplied in four sizes: 22, 26, 30 and 
34 inches waist measure. Price, 10 cents. 
O. 2242.—-Patterns for the embroidery design can 
be supplied in three-yard lengths at 10 cents. 


Order either pattern by number from the dealer 


one in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, 
: to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
U, Philadelphia. 
| 
‘ ’ 
V7 





Embroidered Drawers with Divided Flounce 


O. 1738.— Patterns for these drawers, without the em- 
broidery, can be supplied in five sizes: 20, 24, 28, 32 
and 36 inches waist measure. Price, 10 cents. 
O. 2441.— Patterns for the embroidery design for the 
corners can be supplied. Price, 15 cents. 
O. 2270.— Patterns for the border design can be sup 
plied in three-yard lengths at 10 cents. 
Order any of these patterns by number from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Transfer patterns for this design can be 
Order by number from 
inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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SKINNERS 


Guaranteed 


SATINS 


Buy linings as you buy eggs. 

Would you rather buy eggs of the 
grocer who ‘‘guesses’’ they’re good, 
or of one who guarantees they are 
LOC 1? 

‘“What an absurd question,’ 
the housekeeper. 

Isn’t itas absurd to buy ‘“‘guess” lin- 
ings when you can buy SKINNER’S 
GUARANTEED SATINS? 

Guaranteed eggs cost a little more 
than ‘‘guess eggs,’’and SKINNER’S 
GUARANTEED SATINS 
little more than ‘‘guess”’ satins. 
experience proves that the @uaran- 
leed article is worth a great deal 
more than the guess article. 


Skinner’s 
Satins 


are guaranteed to wear two seasons. 
They could not be guaranteed for 
any length of time if they were not 
pure dye goods. What is more, they 
are made by the ov/y firm manufac- 
turing pure dye silks. That’s why 
they can be and are guaranteed to 
wear two seasons, and that’s why you 
have to buy SKINNER’S SATINS 
to be sure of the wear. Look for 
SKINNER’S name on the selvage. 


’ says 


cost a 


But 


It guarantees two seasons’ wear 


If you find Skinner’s name is there 


SKINNER’S GUARANTEED Satins 
and ‘laffetas are used for Linings, Waists and 
Garments. 

Satins 27 and 36 inches wide. 

Black ‘laffetas, 21, 27 and 46 inches wide. 


William Skinner Mfg. Co. 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Boston 
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Knitting, Crochet and Bead Work 


Designs and Directions by Mrs. F. Ehrlich 


A 93 "en, Tee, 














Arabian Belt-Purse in While or in Colors 


O. 2442.— Directions for making this knitted purse 

can be supplied. Price, 10 cents, post-free. Order 

by number from the dealer in your own town; or write, 

inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


HIS is surely the season for beaded work. 
Be it on canvas, knitted or crocheted, it 
has never before been so popular. 

An Arabian purse to wear at the belt is 
shown at the top of this column, knitted of 
delicate sea-green silk and arranged with a 
slit in the side and a pocket at each end. As 
no beads are used in its construction it is 
both easier to make than some of the others, 
and softer and more convenient to carry. 
This is indeed the most attractive piece of 
work on the page for the woman who is.just 
beginning this kind of needlework and wants 
something simple. 


N THE next illustration is shown an opera- 

bag done on canvas, in the same design as 
that shown on the cardcase given below on 
the right. It is worked in green beads with 
borders of steel and gold, lined with silk and 
finished with strings run in a casing from both 
sides. The size of this bag is about seven 
inches by eight, and it is not expensive to 
make. The materials required are one piece 
of canvas, fifteen inches by seventeen; two 
bunches of gilt beads, No. 8; two bunches of 
steel beads, No. 8; five bunches of green 
glass or iridescent beads; one bunch of pearl 
beads, and forty-five good-sized coral beads. 
The work is like cross-stitch except that 
beads are used instead of the stitch, and it is 
done in straight rows on the canvas, count- 
ing as you sew them on and following the 
pattern of the cardcase. The main part of 
the design is done in the gray-green beads, 
with the centre of each figure a coral “‘ nail 





No. 2445.— Crocheted Cardcase in White and Gold 


head’’ (or half-bead); between 
this and the bands of gold and 
steel beads are the pearl beads 
sprinkled at regular intervals. 
In the straight bands the dia- 
monds are of the gilt and the steel 
beads form the intertwining line. 
The bag is beaded before mak- 
ing up. 


SPADLIDITD OD 


HITE crochet silk with gold 

beads make up the card- 
case, No. 2445. The materials 
required are two spools of fine 
white crochet silk and four 
bunches of gold beads, No. 6. 
String the gold beads on your 
silk, and, pushing them back, 
make a chain of the desired 
width and work back in single 
crochet stitch; break at the end 
of each row. Work four or five 
rows plain. Start the sixth row 
with four plain stitches, taking 
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Miser’s Purse in White Silk with Pearls 


O. 2444.— Di- 
rections for 
making the bead 
purse shown 
above can be sup- 
plied. Price, 10 
cents, post-free. 


O. 2445.— Di- 

rections for 
making the card- 
case shown on the 
left can be sup- 
plied. Price, 10 
cents, post-free. 


Order either of 
these directions 
by number from 
the dealer in your 
own town; or 
write, inclosing 
the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadel- 
phia. 





The Inside of Either of the Cardcases Shown Above 





In Blue Silk with Gold Beads 


O. 2443.— Directions for making this bead purse 

can be supplied. Price, 10 cents, post-free. Order 

by number from the dealer in your own town; or write, 

inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


only the half of the stitch (the back loop) 
throughout the work. Put the bead next to 
the needle and work your stitch as before; 
foilow the design as shown in the illustration. 
The stitches can easily be counted throughout 
as well as the beads. Use the same single 
crochet all the way through, and finish off the 
cardcase with five plain rows. You can have 
this mounted on leather like a cardcase, or 
you can line it yourself with white silk, using 
a cord edge, as shown in the illustration of the 
inside of the cases at the bottom of this page. 


HE purse shown on the left, No. 2444, is 

crocheted in white silk and pearl beads. 
The two pockets are joined with long cro- 
cheted cords which are run through the little 
flaps. This kind of purse is called a ‘‘ miser’s 
purse’’ because it is hard to get into. It is 
worn slipped through the belt, or carried in 
the hand, whichever you prefer. This is 
really the most elaborate and effective purse 
on the page—the beauty of its color and 
pattern cannot be adequately represented in 
black and white. It is the kind that a 
woman could wear with the most fashion- 
able toilette, and it would not be the least 
beautiful thing about that toilette. The 
pearl fringe on the flaps may be omitted if 
you prefer. 

The third illustration at the top of this page 
is another belt purse, very simple and serv- 
iceable. This is crocheted in treble stitch, 
using pale blue silk and gold beads. The 
materials required are eight bunches of gilt 
beads, No. 8, and two spools of blue silk. 





Cardcase of Ecru Canvas, Beaded in Turquoise and Gold 


HE beaded cardcase shown 

above is done on écru canvas, 
with design in turquoise and 
white pearl beads, with a coral 
bead in the centre. The bands 
are of gilt and steel beads. This 
is lined with heavy blue silk and 
edged with blue silk cord. The 
design is the same .as the one 
used on the opera-bag above, and 
the same directions are to be fol- 
lowed for the placing of the beads, 
except that blue beads instead 
of green are used in the large 
figure. The materials required 
are a piece of canvas nine inches 
by twelve; one bunch of gilt 
beads, No. 8; one bunch of steel 
beads, No. 8; five bunches of 
blue beads; one bunch of pearl 
beads; one dozen large coral 
beads (flat on one side), and 
fine, blue silk cord to finish the 
edge. 
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Directions for 
making above 
garment are im 
“Fleisher's"’ 

Knitting and Cro- 
cheting Manual. 


Knitting 
and crochet- 
ing have an added charm now that 


they are the “ proper thing ’”’ for every 


woman to do. Fortunately they are 
accomplishments within every one’s 
reach. The majority of women have 
always possessed the knack. Now they 
can be fashionable as well as sensible. 

In planning a garment of this kind, 
however, it is important to remember 
that in order to produce satisfactory re- 
sultsonly the best yarns should be used. 


The ‘‘ Fleisher ’’ Yarns combine all the 
qualities required by the expert knitter 
or crocheter— evenness, elasticity, lofti- 
ness. They are dyed in a full line of 
beautiful colors, from the deep rich 
shades used for afghans to the light 
delicate tints for children’s garments. 

If you use The ‘‘ Fleisher’’ Yarns you 
can be sure that the garment will stand 
the test of wash and wear. 


Knitting Worsted 
Dresden Saxony 
Shetland Floss 
Cashmere Yarn 
Pamela Shetland 


When ordering ask for ‘‘FLEISHER'S,"’ and see 
that each skein bears the trade-mark ticket. 


Germantown Zephyr 
Spanish Worsted 

Ice Wool 

Shetland Zephyr 
Spiral Yarn 


“FLEISHER'S KNITTING AND CRUOCHET- 
ING MANUAL,” mailed for twenty-four tickets from 
The “ Fleisher "’ Yarns and 5 cents for postage. It con- 
tains directions for making all the new style and staple gar- 


ments. 
S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Department “G” Philadelphia 








Samson Silk 
or Taffeta Silk, Which? 


If you are going to use a Silk lining 
for your dresses, or if you wish to make 
up a Silk petticoat, you have the choice 
between Samson Silk and the yarn 
dyed Taffeta Silk. 

Samson Silk is all pure Silk; it is 
warranted for one year. No yarn 
dyed Taffeta has been made which 
will not split or crack. The yarn dyed 
Taffeta looks better when you buy it; 
the Samson Silk looks better all the 
rest of the time. 

Samson Lining Silk you can buy at 
the Lining Department of every retail 
Dry Goods store in the United States 
and is sold always at 58c. per yard. 


If your dealer does not yet have SAMSON SILK, let him write to 
BURTON BROs. & COs OF NEW YORK, for a sample card. 





Strongest stockings 
for children 


Not only stronger throughout 
than all other stockings, but 
with extraordinary strength 
where the strain is greatest 
— reinforced with 

Heels 


Line Toes 


NoMend Stockings save you two-thirds 
of the money you pay for stockings and 
save all your darning time and trouble. 
Practically hole-proof. 

If your dealer hasn't NoMend send us 25 

. with your dealer's name and 

address, and_we'll send you a sample 
pair, or Six Pairs for $1.50. Wri 
anyway for NoMend free booklet. 


Laubach Hosiery Mills 
Philadelphia a 


Knees 










A lustrous white Embroidery Floss. 


ILKSHEE Gives best satisfaction for white 


needle work of all kinds. Send 10 cents for three trial 
skeins, any size, or $1.00 for box of 40 skeins, assorted sizes. 
SILKESHEEN MFG. COMPANY, 428 Market St., Philadelphia 
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| Irish Needle-Point Lace 


By Sara Hadley 


RISH needle-point lace is, in its making, straight and even line); now work 
comparatively simple, yet the finished a second row of loose buttonhole 
work is most attractive. stitches into the loops of the first 

Designs may be procured stamped upon row and secure to the braid at the 
colored paper-muslin. The group of braids end of the line as before. Take 
one stitch down and 
start a new row; repeat 
this until the space is 
filled in. 

The Irish needle- 
point stitch, which is 
used for filling in back- 
grounds, is shown in the 
left-hand figure of the 
group. Following are 
the directions: Begin- 
ning at the left of the 
work, secure the 
thread to the edge of the 
braid and draw loosely 
across the space. Re- 
turning, twist back over 





CORSET 


La Resista Corsets fill all the requirements of 
those which cost the highest prices. The study of 


Expert French Designers 
is embodied in the models. They are unique in 
their practical equality with Whalebone Corsets at 
about half the price and combine perfect 
STYLE, FIT and COMFORT 


More than this, they possess an individual feature, 
found in no other corset, their boning does not lose its 
strength. ‘The boning of La Resista Corsets is with 


Spiral Spring 
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) i M ore durable 
the single thread to Steels Bere Gumite 
about the centre of the whalebone. 
ue mt . space. Here make a ; ; ; , . 
The Flowers are Filled in with Brussels Stitch A Design of Roses with Raised Centres : 
é 
' and the crocheted ring —slightly exag- draw the thread with the right 4 
gerated in the illustration-—together hand from underneath the three wy 
with linen thread represent all the mate- stitches and tighten to a knot; 4 
rials required. this forms apicot. Do not twist 
In every instance it is necessary to over the single thread remain- 
baste the braid — face downward — very ing, but, from the picot you 
firmly to the paper-muslin pattern, using have finished, start a new bar by They are strong, flexible and 
a back-stitch now and then and follow- drawing a long, loose thread as “give"’ just enough to assure 
} before fr lef ioht : comfort and yet hold the body 
velore Irom leit to right; twist in proper position. They 
back (say twice over) and fasten Never Kink, Twist or 
with a loose buttonhole stitch to Become Brittle 
hold twist in place; work three WHALEBONE DOES 

eT = ae Ask Dealers for La Resista 
stitches into this (as before ) to Cosects. If they don't have 
form another picot. From here them send to us. 

‘ine ¢ ‘ sa S 3 FREE SAMPLE of a Spiral 
draw another loose thread, twist- Savina: heel, with directions das 
ing back and finishing another you to try in any corset to prove 

pe ‘ ‘ that La Resistas are superiorto 
picot on same. — allothers. Handsome Spring 

The remaining two details Catalogue on application 

i show the ladder stitch in two DOWNER, HAWES «CO. 
% varieties. Ladder stitch is ex- 33 Norman St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
U 


tremely simple and is worked in 
the following manner: Lead the 
thread through the braid at the 
left of the space and cross the 


SS 
a 
- 


Be, space, leading the thread through The dealer who does not 
me 4 the braid on the opposite side. sell real 


Then pass the needle under the 
single thread just drawn at about 
its centre, and draw the thread 
loosely. This will double or 
twist the single thread for about 
half itslength. Lead the thread 
again through the braid at the sells himself and 
left of the space to a point about 
twostitches below where the first 
thread was begun; lead the Genuine is perforated every 3 
thread under the single thread as yards on the selvedge 
before and continue leading the 
thread in like manner, back and 
forth from left to right, across 
the space, and secure. 

The second variety shows a 
division through the centre of 
the ‘‘ladder.’’ This is done by 
merely feather-stitching from 
side to side down the centre, tak- 


DRAW's BY AUGUSTA REIMER ing up the cross bars alternately. 
Showing How Attractive is the Hat—Also the Bretelle The lace for the hat is made of 


Trimming —When Completed the third braid in the group. 0) 
The background proper is filled \ fs) 


loose buttonhole stitch; this will form a loop with a filling-braid—the first in the group. : 
into which work three buttonhole stitches. The use of this braid lessens the work con ) Outings 
Varieties of Material Required for All Hold these with the thumb of the lefthand and = siderably. After the lace is removed from " 

the Designs on This Page 





66 
Lansdowne” 


—The Finest Silk and Wool 


Detail of All the Lace Stitches Employed 


in These Designs Dress Fabric in the World — 


his customers. 












FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD 
STORES 











Are made by only one 
mill in the world and 
they are the best Out- 
ing flannels in the 
world. Made exclu- 
sively of the cele- 
brated Chattahoochee 
Valley Cotton, admit 
tedly the best staple 
grown. Patterns 
elegant, charming, 























exclusive. KIMONO 
OUTINGS are 
Standard of 
the World. 
Just what you’need for Skirts, Waists, Slumber Robes, 
3reakfast Jackets, House Gowns, children's wear, 
etc. Your dealer either has or can get KIMONO 
OUTINGS. Send his name and ask for samples and 
FH * . . one beautiful booklet. 
Worked in Ladder and Irish Needle-Point Stitches Made of the Last Braid in the Group Illustrated —— , 
EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 
ing carefully the lines of the design; the pattern the flowers and figures are America’s Greatest Mills, 
baste the braid directly through its finished with rings as indicated. 
centre. After this is done draw up the The raised centre of the rose in the $3 00 Worth of Calling perce | 75 
i thread at the inner edge of the braid design for the bretelle trimming and e and Fine Stationery e 
where it is geen yun to shape it to the cufis—also the little collar-and-cuff set — Yntil July 15th we offer_a Copper Plate with name 
curves of the design; before pulling the —is made separately and sewed to the enepaves 4 vy anges, See or pow op hoice of 20 
. styles) < 5 as PF , ards rewul: price 
draw-thread secure one end firmly to centre of the flower (leaving the petals $235,274.09 face, (ual ne eee 
prevent it from giving away. loose). The centre of the flower is then | with 2 or . letter momogram, (tt styles dies, 6 kinds 
; ing-in stitches < $j el prs Ree ee aper) regular price $1.25. $3.00 in value for only 
: The filling in stitches are simple, only finished with aring. — B75 delivered anywhere in the United States. 
: four varieties appearing in all the work The coat trimming is much the same Send at once for descriptive circulars. Don’t delay 
| illustrated on this page. The details of in design as the bretelle trimming, with , WEDDING INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
4 ‘ s . . . ?ngraved in latest styles — samples sent on reques 
: these stitches are shown in a group. this difference, that the flowers are single . ; 
The large figure at the top shows the —not raised; this simplifies the work. ARTISTIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 
i j it j H : : : ‘ 1628 Vine Street Philadelphia 
single Brussels stitch; it is made in the No lace stitches are required in the “ae ath: 
following way: Work a single row of flowers of the design for the yoke and ———— 
loose buttonhole stitches, from left to deep cufis; instead, the braid is sewed Hand-Made Articles 
; right, acrossthe space; secure the thread. close together with strong linen thread. F B bi | 
= } To start a second row from right to left - or Dapies | 
8. ; take one stitch down in the braid (it is NOTE —A letter addressed to Miss Sara Hadley, Catalogue “ The | 
te 2CeSSs is > > starti in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, will bring you ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO 
al necessary to do this before starting on : any further iaformation desired regarding the lace 301 Whitney Bldg Springfield, Mass. 
. the second row, to insure getting a A Good Example of the Plain Irish Needle-Point Lace designs shown on this page. Inclose postage. y ; on Se 
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Circular Drawn-Work 


By Mrs. Tyler Krame 





Figure 1.—A Suggestion for a 
Corner 


IRCULAR hemstitching 
and drawn-work, while 
somewhat new, are not 


entirely so. Drawn-work has 
been tending toward the cir- 
cular form for years, but it has 
only lately reached any con- 
siderable beauty in that form. 
It is certainly out of the ordi- 
nary in many respects and 
pretty as well, possessing the 
quality of wearing and laun- 
dering as well as does square 
drawn-work. All needlewomen will welcome this innovation in 
needlework and will be interested in knowing just how it is executed, 
and that with little expense and a little patience and care the most 
beautiful designs may be evolved. 

In this, as in all needlework, there are important things to be 
considered, and the materials are the most important here. Linen 
should be used, not only for its wearing qualities, but also because 
other materials do not draw so satisfactorily in this circular work. 
It is best to use round-thread linen, and if you use an old bleach 


Threads Left After Drawing. 





In a Fringed Centrepiece Work the Central Design Before Fringing 


you will find that it draws easily. Linen with ‘‘ size’’ in it should 


either be washed or rubbed with very hard white soap along the lines 
you wish to draw. It will then slip easily without snapping. If the 
linen is laundered first it retains better curves and will not shrink 
or pucker when laundered. 

The design the worker chooses may be in circles, scrolls, loops or 
waves, and the same directions for working will apply to all. 

When the design is selected —let us say a circular one—it must 
first be lined with a sharp-pointed pencil (as in the diagram, position 
1); then fold the linen in creases on both the straight and diagonal, 
the creases being somewhat of a guide, as in the diagram; then clip the 








A Specimen Showing a Circular Design Within a Square 





Diagram.—1: Draw the Curved Lines on the Linen with a Pencil. 
2: Clip the Corners, and Begin to Draw the Threads. 
are Drawn as Far as the Clipped Corners. 4: Hemstitch the Loose 





Figure 2.—A Star-Shaped 
Corner Section 


corners diagonally, as in the 
same figure, and pull out the 
threads, as in the positions 
marked 2 and 3. You will 
notice that the threads pull on 


as in simple drawn-work, but 
it is done in sections, as it 
were, on all four sides, before 
3: The Threads the curve is touched. 
of the circle (or any figure) 
they must be cut, so as to pre- 
serve the form of the design. This, being done when you begin to 
hemstitch, leaves the curved corners still in the solid linen (position 
2), and these are cut out, close to the penciled lines, as shown in all 
three of the completed illustrations. The last illustration on the 
page shows a circle within a square, 


HE open corners must be buttonholed, taking care not to allow 

the goods to stretch. It is safest to baste the work on stiff paper 
or oilcloth first, and use thread of a number to correspond with the 
thread of the linen. The darning-thread should also be linen; this 
is best in all drawn-work, to secure smoothness and durability. 
Choose the kind that is not tightly twisted, which is a decided advan- 
tage for the buttonholing, though a harder twist serves best for the 
foundation threads, and the softer thread again is best for weaving. 
Both should be chosen with an eye to the size of thread in the linen 
used as your foundation cloth. Afterall threads are drawn and the 
corners cut and buttonholed, the loose threads left by drawing out the 
threads should be hemstitched, as shown in the diagram, position 4. 

When beginning to hemstitch, pick out the short threads which 
make the curve, just as you would stroke gathers, pressing them on 
the opposite side with the fingers and being careful not to get them 
into the stitches; and when all is complete, trim them closely with 
sharp embroidery scissors. 

Baste the linen on a stiff paper, to keep it in shape before doing 
the buttonholing. This, as well as the hemstitching and weaving, 
will lie much more smoothly if this precaution be taken. 

The fringed pieces should have the worked designs complete 
before fringing out the edges, as constant handling tangles and 
wears out the threads of the fringe. 


the straight of the weave, just | 


As the | 
drawn threads reach the line | 








It is a good plan in making | 


circular fringing to draw your line with a pencil and then stitch on | 


a machine in fine but not too tight stitches around it before drawing 
your thread. These are drawn with the weave on each of the four 


| 








The Hemstitching Design Here is Not Elaborate 


sides just like the inner circle, but the triangles instead of being cut 
are stroked out, first one thread one way and the next the other, until 
all are drawn out in a fringe, where the hemstitching or buttonholing, 
whichever you prefer, holds them in place; it can be trimmed evenly 
around to any depth you desire. 


HE ornamental part of the drawn-work may be made in patterns 


or designs to suit the fancy of each individual worker, as there is | 


an endless variety of stitches. I have shown only a few of them in 
the illustrations. Figures 1 and 2 are two very handsome designs 
to use in the cut curves or any open places, and as the pictures here 
are of such generous size no further descriptions of detail are needed, 
except to say that the threads in weaving are carried from one com- 
pleted spoke to the beginning or base of the next, on the wrong side, 
running the thread down in the weaving to make it firmer. Each 
spoke is darned from the centre outward. 

A word about the laundering. Drawn-work, no matter how well 
done, will not stand rough usage? Never rub it, but shake it in a 
screw-top fruit-jar; large pieces may be put in a muslin sack and 
shaken well. Do not wring or twist it, but squeeze the water out. 
A small amount of patience will be rewarded with the desired effect. 








VENTILATING 


CORSET 


J, 


ASONS 
OVE-FIT TING 
“HABIT- HIP 





The Ventilating model is 
designed for coolness and 
comfort through the summer 
months. It is made of open 
linen mesh, which does not 
retain the heat of the body. 


Our Ventilating Corset is 
a fit companion to the shirt 
waist. 


Made in two lengths. 
Fitted with hose supporters 
at front and sides. 


Price $1.00 


at Corset Departments, all stores 


Geo. C. Batcheller & Co. 
345-347 Broadway, New York 








Practical Collar Supporter 


Won’t poke through covering or scratch the 
neck. Ends are all finished and can’t come 
loose. Pliable and comfortable. Silk-covered. 
Convenient for all collars—especially for shirt- 
waist collars. 

Any good store will be as glad to know of Bronzebone as 
you are to getthem. If your dealer hasn't them send us 10c. 


and his name and address for a card, prepaid. Specify color, 
white or black, and size, short, medium or long. 


L. Hollander, Mfr., 722,Market Street. 














Corticelli Silk 


WEARS LONGEST AND HOLDS STRONGEST 
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No matter what ma- 
chine she may now 
have, any woman can 
materially lighten sewing 
by using a Volo. Its won- 
derful simplicity of con- 
struction, combined with a 
unique system of bearings, 
saves 80 per cent. of friction. 
In every essential point the 


Volo 


Sewing Machine 


is built on new and improved princi- 
ples, placing it far in the lead of all 
machines. Whether at light work o1 
heavy, it produces results that have 
never been equaled. $40—two-thirds 
the usual cest of high-grade sewing 
machines. Up-to-date Jealere every- 
where. If interested in sewing let 
us send our 


Valuable Book Free 


entitled, “‘Follow the Thread.” 
Beautifully illustrated; gives 
more sewing machine infor- 
mation than any book ever 
published. Drop a postal. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY, 
St. Louis and 
New York 

















































pay. sac. 510 ef 
D 5 HOSE 


SUPPORTER 


Improves Your Figure and 
Gives Greatest Comfort 


Perfect Supporter with Dress 
or Negligee, Hygienic, Antiseptic. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 
physical culturists, ladies of fashion 
' Women who dress correctly know 
that much depends upon the Hose 
Supporter. Don’t be talked into 
anything but the “‘Foster.”” If your 

aler regards your satisfaction, he 
keeps it. If he has only an eye to 
large profits, he keeps the imitations. 

Guarantee with each pair. 
For All Women, For All Wear, 

rice 50c. and up. 

In many styles. Af reliable dealers, 
or Agents for U.S. 
Arthur Frankenstein & Co. 
514 and 516 Broadway, New York 

Send for Booklet “ Sup- 
porter Dangers.”’ It tells all 
about the many unknown 
troubles of imperfect Hose 
Supporters FREE. 

“The Name is on the 
Buckles” 
Don’t purchase a cheap Supporter because it is 
cheap Foster is best and the price is right. 


AB Bictman Redder Co Toremtc Casade (Bele Agents for Comm@ny 




















Smart—Stylish. The 
Newest of the New 
Spring Innovations 


The “ Button Buckle” is a buckle 
in name only, for it does not buckle, 
but buttons, a buttonhole through the 
belt slipping easily over the stud or button, 
doing away with eyelets that drop out, prongs 
and pins that prick the fingers, catch on coats and 
jackets and destroy the material of the belt. 

The“ Button Buckle” iseasily adjucte?, requires no 
sewing to put on the belt, or in changing from one 
belt toanother, andis suited for useat frontor back. 
The “Button Buckle” is strong and well made 
and is heavily gold plated. The belt is of pure 
washable linen, white only. 

The Button Buckle Beltis sold for$1 by theleading 
Dry-goods dealers and high-class Depart- 
ment Stores every where — ask to see 
it during your next shopping trip. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct from us, price $1.00, 
postpaid. In ordering be sure 
you send your waist meas- 
urement. Descriptive Cir- 
cular upon application. 


HYNARD & MEEHAN 


27-East-21st St. 
New York City 


—— 
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| OUR NEEDLEWORK | Most people wash their hands several times a day. 





PATTERNS 


E HAVE so many 
requests regarding 
ourembroidery 


patterns that we are going 
to tell you all about them. 
In the first place we fur- 
nish no designs stamped 
on linen or material of 
any kind, nor do we sell 
the silk floss or thread for 
the working, but simply 
transfer or perforated pat- 
terns to be stamped at 
home. 

As the majority of our 
designs are in transfer 
patterns we will say just 
a word as to the use of 
them, which is simplic- 
ity itself. An ordinary 
ironing-board or a thick cloth on a table and a hot 
iron are all that is required. Spread out smoothly 
the material you wish to stamp, and place the pattern 
on it with the rough or printed side down and run the 
hot iron over it. Lift the paper off and you have 
the design in clear and distinct outlines, the work 


of a minute, and as easy as the pressing of a ribbon. | 


Nor is it to be feared by the most inexperienced, as 
there is no danger of injuring the material. 

The perforated patterns, which are entirely differ- 
ent, are accompanied by a piece of color for stamp- 
ing, and are the simplest of their kind. With them, 
however, as with the transfer patterns, full direc- 
tions are given on the envelopes for the stamping 


and working, as well as the material requirements. 





Suggestions for the Home 


ND what designs have we in these patterns? 

Oh! a variety of things, and all will appeal to 
women for different reasons. There are things to 
beautify the home—the natural desire of every 
woman — such as bureau-scarfs and sofa-pillows; 
of the latter there is one in a bold dragon design, 
and others in floral designs or in the new and 
attractive Broderie Villette, which is extremely 
easy, as it is merely the applying of braid by usual 
stitches, and, though so simple, repays the worker 
by its elaborate effect. Punto Riccio, another 


embroidery applied to the same designs, is quite | 


as simple and attractive. Pretty and useful linens 


for the table are always wanted, and centrepieces | 


there are many: 
wild-rose design, with doilies to match —some in 
poppies and holly, and others in Mont Mellick and 
Hedebo. Then there are scattered sprays of wild 
roses, twelve in one pattern, that can be cut apart 
and placed on any article desired —a tray-cloth, or 
possibly a table-cover. 

But something that all women not only want but 
really require are initial letters for tablecloths, 
napkins and handkerchiefs, and in these we have 
Old English, fancy script and block, in all the 
needed sizes. Block letters are small and used for 
handkerchiefs, while the other two are for linen of 
all descriptions. A dozen all of one letter, A, for 


® | 
a number in the ever-popular 


instance, in one size and in one style, cost ten cents, | 


except in the large, four-inch size, which cost ten 
cents a half-dozen. 


Embroidery for Lingerie 


NITIALS are also used for underwear and lingerie 

of all kinds, and this brings us to the many at- 
tractive patterns we have for the purpose. Wreaths 
and double wreaths in which initials can be placed 
are most effective for nightgown fronts, chemises, 
or in the corners of a ruffle, and, of course, for hand- 
kerchiefs; but a thing which many of our readers 
constantly ask us for and which we have, though 


| only a few have been shown in THE JOURNAL, are 


running borders and scalloped edges. They are in 


transfer patterns in one yard and a half and three | 


yard lengths, some just borders from one inch to two 


| inches in depth, or a scalloped edge from a quarter of 
| aninch toan inch wide, and others a combination of 


the border and edge trom one inch to two inches and 
a half in width. They can be worked in French em- 
broidery, eyelet, or in outline stitch, and are suit- 
able fora host of things— babies’ and children’s 
clothes, lingerie, flannel petticoats, dresses, etc. 


Embroidered Trimmings for Dress 


TOUCH of embroidery is always more or less 

used in dress, but seldom has the demand for 
it reached the height it has this year. It is indeed 
a season of elaboration, and wherever it does not 
conflict with good taste it is put on in profusion; 
however, it is a peculiarly feminine style, and adds 
acertain daintiness to the simplest gown. Then, 
too, for the woman of leisure, or even for the busy 
one if it is picked up in spare moments; it will prove 
an inexpensive and charming trimming. Embroid- 


| ered shirtwaists were never lovelier, and show a 


remarkable variety. We have some very beautiful 


| designs in Venetian or shadow embroidery, a sim- 
| ple work particularly well adapted to the sheer 


, wreaths, 


materials of the summer. A pretty border (Pattern 
No. 2104) in the same work could be used above 
the hem of the skirt and doubled down the front to 
form a panel to complete a costume when sucli is 
desired. A very new needlecraft, and one that will 
be much used, is Spachtel. This is well represented 
in our patterns by some shirtwaist designs with a 


panel front or deep yoke extending to a point, | 


with collar and gauntlet cuffs to match. Another 
charming design is in the popular combination of 
shadow and eyelet embroidery, and still another 
is of lace medallions outlined with embroidered 
French embroidery is used as much as 
ever, and well repays one for the work in it. A 
new idea in a design of this kind that we have 
shown is to run tucks in the blouse and to stamp 
and work the design right over them. But the 
best part of our embroidered shirtwaist designs is 
that they are applicable to our blouse patterns, 
which are under separate numbers, however, so that 
lace, tucks and hand-embroidery will all go together 
with good effect. The new braiding designs for 
short coats and the panels of a skirt are charming, 
and nothing could be simpler and more attractive 
for linens in either white or colors. 

Lingerie and embroidered hats were lovely last 
season, but this year are indeed triumphs of art, no 
summer costume being quite complete without one. 
Tissue-paper patterns of the shapes can be supplied, 
so that they can be made of Swiss or mull com- 
bined with lace; as well as embroidery stamping 
patterns in both the ** baby’’ and the new French 
sailor shape. 


No separate catalogue for embroidery is issued, as | 
allthe patterns we have are included in our quarterly | 


Style Book, sent, post-free, for twenty-five cents. 


| 


If only three times a day, this is a thousand times a 


ycar. 


Have you ever stopped to think how im por- 


tant it is to your health, appearance and comfort 
that your toilet soap should not only be absolutely 
pure, but that its effect on the skin should be sooth- 
ing and antiseptic and not drying and irritating? 


Williams 


Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap 


is the outcome of more than half a century’s experience in making the finest shaving soaps, 
and possesses all the delightful, soothing and antiseptic qualities that have made Williams’ 


Shaving Soaps so famous. 


Buy a cake of Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap. 


Try it fora 


week or so and see for yourself how soft and velvety it makes your skin and how much clearer 
and more healthful your complexion will become. 
Send 2 cents in stamps for a sample cake of Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap if 


unable to get it of your dealer. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Dept. A. 
London, 65 Great Russell St. 

Le .IOT? 
SI ECIAL OF k ER ane, ts addition, 
Powder, 


a 


Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 


Paris, 4 Rue Chauveau Lagarde 


For 26 cents (in stamps) we will send a 15c, cake of Jersey Cream Soap 
25c. can of Williams’ exquisite Swiss Violet Talcum 
We make this unusual offer 


that you may thoroughly try both 


these articles. 


Only one order 


accepted from same address 





and offer not good after 
July 1, 1906. 





















IOOKON 
OSE SUPPORTE 


The Original-The Best~Gives the 
proper carriage and correct straight 
front figure. Comes off only when you 
take it off Ask your dealer for the 
HOOKON- insist upon the HOOKON 
see that HOOKON isstamped on | 
back of pad~ None other is | 
enuine. Take no substitute 
eware of worthless imita 
tions Sample pair-any 
\ color-senton receipt of 
\ Twenty-five Cents 






Y 
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Think of it, my hat stays on! 


WHAT A 
_ BLESSING 


to find a hat fastener that holds a lady's hat on 

however windy the day — fastens it securely but 

comfortably, does not make holes, cannot be lost. 
That's why we call it the 


BLESSING HAT FASTENER 


Finished in gun metal, silver, gold, 25c. a pair. At your 
dealer's or sent post-paid on receipt of price. Agents 


Wanted. kate E. Timey, Sole Agent. 
The Blessing Fastener Co., 35 & 37 East 20th St., N.Y. 

















FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 











(-— PRISCILLA—) 


Undermuslins 


These garments are beautiful in 
design and workmanship. They 
never fail to please women of re 
fined taste. Let 
us tell you more 
about them. 
FREE: Our illus- 
© trated cat 
alog will be mailed to 
you upon request. 
PRISCILLA 
UNDERMUSLIN CO. 


16th Street 
Springfield, Mass. 











































THE MODERN 


SAFETY PIN 






3s = THE ONLY 
SAFETY PIN MADE 
THAT CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABRI 


JUDSON PIN CO MFGRS rocnesTeR.n.v.- 














Get a copy of the new Columbia Book of 
Yarns, (7th edition) follow the easy instruc- 
tions aa it won't be long before you're able 
A beautiful 


to knit even the finest garments. 
book of 170 pages, with photographs 


of 160 different knit articles. Worth 
many timesthe 15 cents wecharge 
for it at dealers’ or by mail. 
Columbia Yarns have a clelicate brilliancy 
of shading and are best for all kinds of 
knitting. look for the Columbia trace- 
mark on the label around every skein. 
Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 


Earn $100 








we may sho 
can be done in twenty-four hours. No pia: excel the 
Bennett, Hartzell and Widdifield 
Manufactured hy 


THE BENNETT PIANO CO., Warren, Penn’‘a. 


FABRICS — individual types — f ! 
styles — not found at the shor N 

cates to be sold witt & given territory 
Advance sar ’ free request Price 


waits on merit. Universal Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. L. 
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EVERY 
PAIR 
WARRANTED 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


The Finest Line of 
FRONT PAD BELTS 


In Popular Colors 
and Variety of Styles 


HYGIENIC AND COMFORTABLE 
Sold by Responsible 
Dealers Everywhere 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
GEO. FROST CO., M 
Boston 


ly! 








Sample mailed onreceipt 
° , of price — Cotton 25c, 
Licensed under Pat. Dec. 5, '99 Mercerized 50c, Silk 75Sc. 











A Perfect Figure Guaranteed 


To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


No Hooks 
No Clasps 
No Eyelets 
No Strings 


No 'peecle 












Ladies who have worn this garment are 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- 
trations tell what space does not allow us 
to print. The Back View shows the man- 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will 
naturally throw your chest forward, 
shouklers back and cause you to stand 
erect—thus 
broadening 
the chest, 
expanding 
the lungs WA 
andstrength- ‘“ 
ening the heart 
and stomach, 


$1.00 | > 
$1.50 Bi Ener SAHLIN 


It is your protection against unsat- 
isfactory substitutes. The name 
oneverygarment, If he cannot sup- 
ply you order direct, Every gar- 
ment is guaranteed. ‘Iwo styles, 
High and Low bust. Made in Cor- 
set Satteen, White, Drab or Black, 
also White Summer Netting. Best 
Grade, $1.50; Medium, $1.00. 
Postage Prepaid. Give bust and 
waist measure and length of waist 
from arm pit to waist line. Write to- 


day for Fashion Catalog. FREE, 
THE SAHLIN 00., 1326 Wabash Ave, Chicago 
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_ The Season’s Smartest 


The beautiful pump or “beach-tie” shown above — 
American Lady No. 6037— is one of the most exclusive 
and elegant of all the 1906 designs. American Lady 
artists have surpassed previous efforts in the long graceful 
lines and clean cut appearance of this pump. Suitable for 
many occasions—not only Summer, but Fall indoor wear. 


Book Bargain 


No. Price. 
¢23. The Hidden Hand, by Mrs.Southworth. . . . 7 cts. 
¢42. Weulah, by Augusta J. Evans. . aa. * 
©67. Ressmoyne, by “ The Duchess” ‘ a: + ae 
9%. Darkness and Daylight, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes 7 cts. 
©97. Lady Norah, by CharlesGarvice . . 7 cta. 


cB. Wedded, Yet No Wife, by May Agnes Fleming . 7 cts. 

101, Rutledge, by Miriam Coles Harris . . . + 

©103. The bridal Eve, ty Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth 7 cta. 
a) 4 7 


c104, Marian Grey, ly Mrs. Mary J. Holmes ° cts. 
c105. Leola Dale's Fortune, by Charles Garvice . 7 cta. 
©106. A Wonderful Woman, by May Agnes Fleming . 7 cts. 
©107. From Gloom to Sunlight, by C. M. Braeme. . . 7 cts. 
clll. The Discardet Daughter, by Mrs. Southworth . 7 cts. 
e112. Aikenside, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes ‘ . .- 7m. 
e113. The leiress of Glen Gower, by Mrs. Fleming. . 7 cta. 
¢118. Wiki Margaret, by Charles Garvice ... . . 7 cts. 
c119. A Bitter Atonement, by Charlotte M. Braeme . . 7 cts. 
e141, The Midnight Marriage, by Amanda M. Douglas 7 cts. 
a121. The Shadow of Edencourt, by Harriet Lewis . . 4 cts. 
a122. Stella Newton, by Charles Garvice . . . . . . @cts. 
a126. A Bitter Reckoning, by Charlotte M. Lraeme . 4 cts. 


31. The Doings of Rafiles Haw, by A. Conan Doyle . 4 cts. 


a133. Lady Maud's Plot, by Charles Garvice . . cts. 
11%. Jessie Graham, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes so « «aa 
1137. Redeemed by Luve, by Charlotte M Braeme. . 4 cte. 
1138. Conspirator of Cordova, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr . 4cts. 


1139. The Secret of Storm Castle, by Edward S. Ellis . @ cts, 
a140, Norine’s Revenge, by Mrs. May Agnes Fleming 4 cts. 


‘41, The Mystery of Birchall, by C. M. Braeme. . 2 cts." 
442. Joln Strong's Secret, by Mrs, Southworth . . . 2 cts, 
‘45. Mystery at Blackwood Grange, Mrs. Fleming . 2 cts, 
(48, Sweetis True Love, by “ The Duchess" . . . 2 cts, 
/S0. Stepping-Stones, by Marion Harland... . .2cts 

‘54, Sir Noel's Heir, by Mrs. May Agnes Fleming . . 2 cts. 
‘SS. The Corsican Brothers, by Alexander Dumas . 2 cts. 
‘56. Two Men anda Question, by Anna K. Green . . 2 cts, 
459. The Story of Two Pictures, by C. M. Braeme . 2 cts, 
460. Three Women and a Mystery, by A. K.Green. . 2 cts, 


Any of the above hooks will be sent by mail post-paid upon 
receipt of the special introductory prices quoted at any time 
previous to October Ist, 1906. Please order by the numbers, 
heing careful to precede each number by the letter c, a or /, as 
given above. Postage stamps taken. Catalogue of 300 other 
books at bargain prices free. Adress, 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher 
No. 25 City Hall Place New York 














No. 6037 is made of dull gun metal calf, with welted 
sole, Cuban heel and wide, flat silk bow. Over 15,000 
dealers can show you; ask yours. Have you seen the 
New “‘Shoelight’”’? The standard fashion booklet of 
women’s foot wear. Contains pictures of four imported 
gowns for Spring and Summer. Sent Free. Address 


SAE eT 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis 
Makers of the 











STOP 


umping —save your strength and health 
- oiling your sewing machine with “3 in 
One.” It lubricates and cleans out all action 
points and bearings. Makes old machines 
run like new and new ones like greased 
lightning. Reduces treadle labor by 








half. Why use gummy, greasy 
sewing machine oil longer, when 
“3 in One” is better and cheaper ? 


Doesn't gum or soit hands or 

fabrics. Generous sample sent free 

of cost, by G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
143 Broadway, New York City 

on receipt of the name of your dealer who 

doesn’t handle “3 in One.” 




















ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain 
relief for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous and hot, tired, aching 
feet. We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold: 
by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substitute. 
Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FRE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 
Address ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 

















Ladies Sheerlawn 
Shirtwaist 


OF 


Allover embroidered 
front, edged withtwo 
tucks on each side, 
large sleeves with 
deep cuffs, tucked 
stock to match, four 
half inch tucks in 
back, three bands of 
white embroidery down 
front. One of the most beau 
tiful styles shown this sea- 
son; all sizes. Please give # 
bust measure when ordering. 

Order No. 788 K. Our 400 page Catalog of Gen- 
eral Merchandise — handsomely illustrated — will 
be sent freeto any lady who will cut this ad. out and 
send it to us at once—It’s Free. ‘The only guide to 
true economy ever published. Ask for Catalog 71. 


BOSTON STORE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EABODY & CO, 
_ 465 RIVER ST TROY NOY 
MAKERS OF CLUETT AND 
MONARCH SHIRTS 











Fay Stockings 


* FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 


Something Good Button to Waist 


Save cost an annoyance of supporters. The IDEAL 
Stocking for comfort, economy and health. Summer 
and winter weights. Never wrinkle or come down. 
Pit fine. Feel fine. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM 
Buy of your dealer. If not on sale give his name 
and we will send postpaid. Write for circulars. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., ELYRIA, OHIO. 
















Commencement Da 


Exercises, Songs, Drills, Plays, Novel 
Entertainments, etc., can be found in 
our Catalog specially compiled for this 
purpose. ft will be sent on request. 


Write for it To-Day. 


FREE CREST TRADING CO. 


20 L Witmark Bidg., N. Y. 


















A Kalamazoo 


Send Postal for Direct to You Oven 


Catalog No. 306 a. ; 


You can save from 20% to pay the dealer’s extra profit? Why not save that 
40% by buying a Kalamazoo money? Remember we guarantee that you can- 
Stove or Range —direct from not get a better stove or range at any price, and 
our factory, at lowest factory prices on 360 Days give you 360 days to prove it. All we ask is that 
Approval. We pay freight charges and give you compare our prices, our guarantee and 
you a $20,000 bank bond. You saveall the dealer’s Kalamazoo quality with any other in the world. 
and middlemen’s profits. More than 50,000 in We — promptly, freight prepaid, blackened, 
use. Send for names of our customers. Why polished, and ready for use. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers—Not Dealers. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All our Ranges and Cook Stoves are fitted with patent oven thermometer — saves fuel — makes baking easy. J 














A : DRIVING WAGON 
utomobile Seat Bryne Wego 
Others ask $150 to $200 for its equal. Equipped with 1906 style 
Automobile Seat; Solid 
Rubber Tires; Padded 
Dash; Roman Bike Gear; 
Drab Whipcord Uphol- 
stering; Split Hickory 
Gearwoods and Wheels. 
}Sold on 30 Days Free 


}Trial. Guaranteed 2 





Nf ONS years. Handsome Cata- 
. OY logue Free. Write 
H. C. PHELPS, Pres., 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 276, Cincinnati, 0. 














SPOKANE 
WASHINGTON 


Pronounced “Spo-kan” 
Facts about the * Spokane Country "’; its rich farms, mines, 











We will send Polk Miller's Great 
Book on Dogs; How to Take Care 
of Them; Senator Vest’s Eloquent 

bute toa Dog, and A Yellow 
Dog’s Love for a Nigger (famous 
poem) all for 10¢. just to adver- 
tise Sergeant's Famous Dog 
Remedies. Acidress 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
834 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 











BATHASWEET®* 


“BATHASWEET” “ BATHASWEET” 
RICE POWDER COMPLEXION SOAP 


Best toilet powder. Antisep- Softens and whitens the skin. 
tically pure. Relieves Makes heavycreamy lather. 
wind chap. Very Very fragrant. Purest 
best for baby. for toilet use. 


25 25 






A Perfumed Luxury 
For the BATH 
Softens Hard Water 


Better than Perfume. 
aths, 


25 
¢ 
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AT ALL STORES OR MAILED BY US 


lumber and milling interests; its water powers and invest- 
ment opportunities. Land of grapes, peaches, apples, 
melons, berries. Hunting, fishing, superb scenery and ce- 
lightful climate. Fine schools. Growing cities and towns. 
Address Dept. A. 
Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 








Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL. D., New York; Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell, D. D., Grace Baptist Church, Phila. ; 
heartily enclorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 


The Pioneer Stammering School 


Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Pres't and Founder. 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 








22d Year 
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Money-Makers for Poultrymen, Farmers, Women. 
Send for our FREE BOOK and learn this rich industry. 








For sale at i tm 
dealers,or THE ‘ - 
by mail > 
35 cents. ot ee) 
Agents 
Wanted 
Patented 
April 27, 1897. 
March 29, 1898. 


: The STA-KLEEN with its back, its_bristl d fi top t 
The Latest Thought in Tooth Brushes! bottom to the pure air, is the “ Toot Brush of Cleanliness”— 









ORNAMENTAL FENC 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special K(DS ' 
inducements to church and l j ata 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree, ieee on 


KOKOMO FENCE XXXII 
MACHINE CO, 








it is self-cleansing, always presenting itself sweet, pure, and wholesome. _Each brush is thoroughly sterilized and packed one in a box, 408 North 8t. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.,424 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass. so that it is kept in that condition until it reaches the user. J.C. DOWD & CO., Manufacturers, 524 Broadway, New York Kokomo, Indiana 
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Ralston’s Chat 





DRAWN BY KATHARINE RICHARDSON WIREMAN 


HE linen coat and skirt suit for summer 

has become as necessary a feature of the 

average woman’s wardrobe as is the 
cloth tailored suit for the rest of the year. 
Two distinct types of costume are seen in the 
new linen coat and skirt suits: the first is the 
tailor-made linen suit, the coat of which is 
made either very long and semi-fitting, or 
very short and semi-fitting; the second type 
is the more dressy suit made with a short, 
round skirt and one of the small boleros, very 
short in the back and front, with the tiniest 
little excuses for sleeves. 

A suit of this kind may frighten an econom- 
ical home dressmaker, but really in many 
ways it is easier to make than the tailored 
model. There are all sorts of possibilities in 
the make-up. For instance, if the skirt is 
trimmed with in-let bands of embroidered 
linen these bands can be made from the mate 
rial itself combined with plain, every-day 
muslin or linen lawn. The bands should be 
cut on the bias and the muslin cut in small, 
geometrically-shaped pieces, appliquéd at 
regular intervals on to the bands; buttonhole 
stitch the edges of the muslin, using 
a thread of deeper tone than the color 


washable blond net. This is very wide and 
inexpensive, and combines well with cotton 
materials; it can be used plain for the yoke 
broken with in-let medallions of lace or Swiss 
embroideries. Sleeves are pretty made of a 
succession of small ruffles of the blond net, 
using the net double for gathered ruffles and 
single for knife-plaited frills. 


A EXTREMELY full and circular model 
is most unpractical for an every-day skirt 
made of wash material; the gored skirts will 
best stand washing and constant wear without 
losing their shape. The new gored models, 
designed especially for wash materials, are 
so well cut, in such graceful, flowing lines, 
that they give practically the effect of circular 
skirts. For the voiles and silks circular skirts 
can be so made and arranged so that they 
will not lose their shape; but for wash clothes 
the gored skirt is generally the better. 

The new summer skirts are much trimmed 
with flounces, and the general effect is one of 
fluffiness and much fullness —the idea of full- 
ness being given chiefly by the arrangement 


itself. The skirts are made somewhat shorter 


than round-length skirts in the heavier mate- | 


rials, being cut at least two inches from the 
ground; they are made on gored models to 
flare considerably below the knees. If they 
are cut by a perfectly plain gored skirt pat- 
tern, add some trimming to give a full appear- 
ance at the foot, as a plain, unlined cotton 
skirt is most ungraceful and unbecoming un- 
less it stands out well around the lower edge. 
If you don’t want to use ruffles have one or 
two plain set-on circular bands at the lower 
edge of the skirt; but these bands are pretty 
trimmed with narrow, straight set-on ruffles 
of the same materiai. Another very pretty 
way to trim a gingham skirt is with a deep, 
gathered ruffle set on at the knees. When 
ruffles are cut so deep they are better if put 
on without a heading — just joined to the dress 
with a narrow cord or a small bias band of 
the material. The shirtwaists for these suits 
should be made with small sleeves — with the 
fullness at the centre top —and they should be 
put into the arm’s-eye with several rows of 
gathers and the arm’s-eye reénforced with a 
bias facing; this keeps the arm’s-eye 
in good shape through the necessary 





of the gown. The appliquéd designs 
in the muslin should be made small 
—never larger than a quarter —and 
the thread used should be embroidery 
linen; the bias bands should be heavy 
and coarse, and the stitches should be 
long so that the white is not the pre- 
dominant feature. These bands 
should be in-let, which are far prettier 
than set-on bands. The in-let band 
is an excellent trimming to use in 
making over an out-of-date skirt —tu 
lengthen it or to head a new set-on 
circular or plaited flounce. 


HE short coats of the tailored suits 
just barely cover the belt and 
always have sleeves of elbow length. 
These coats are made without a lining ; 
all that is needed is a narrow bias fac- 
ing at the edges. In the loose, light- 
woven linen goods it is well to have a 
strip of muslin as an interlining be- 
tween the facing and the naterial atthe 
front edges and lower hem of the coat. 
You wil! find that this finish will keep 
the coat in shape while wearing, also 
when the time comes for laundering. 
The long linen coats will not be so 
much worn this year as last; still they 
are used alittle. The new long linen 
coats are cut more on the Empire 
lines. This style is usually chosen by 
women who possess a number of other 
linen suits; you will find the linen 
suit with a short coat or bolero more 
useful for general wear than the suit 





with a long coat. 
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Draped 
Ribbons 


Composed of 


launderings of the gown, and it also 
fits the sleeve more firmly into the 
shirtwaist. 


HITE Swisses, sprigged mus- 

lins and Pompadour-figured 
organdies will all be very much worn 
this summer for afternoon and even- 
ing. These muslins are so lovely in 
. themselves that other trimming, ex- 
cept the merest bit, is almost wasted 
upon them; of course, they require a 
little timming for the waist in the way 
of some fine net lace or embroidered 
Swiss insertions. There is a change 
in the laces for the trimmings of these 
sheer summer materials: you will re 
member that for the past season or 
two the heavy laces have been much 
used; now the thin tulle and net laces 
are coming in again. The white sum 
mer dresses are often trimmed with 
bands of plain, delicate-colored or 
flowered organdy; these bands can 
either be set on in graduated depths 
to simulate a deep hem and tucks, or 
they can trim the edges of the set-on 
flounces. Another pretty way to use 
colored or flowered lawn is to insert 
strips of it between lace insertions. 
Many of the new summer skirts look 
almost like a double or tunic skirt; 
these new double skirts, made of the 
thinsummer materials, are really just 
two deep, straight ruffles set on to a 
well-fitted, gored foundation skirt. 


IBBONS, this season, are playing 
J a more important part than usual 








‘HE dressy bolero suits need not 

be made throughout of one mate- 
ria! —that is tosay, the jackets need not neces- 
sarily match the skirts in the predominant 
material of their construction—for instance, 
a dark blue linen suit may be made with the 
skirt all of the blue linen, but the little bolero 
may be of broderie anglaise, trimmed with 
wide bands of the linen; the sleeves also could 
be cf the embroidery finished with bands of the 
linen. You could easily use material from a 
last year’s gown for such a little bolero, and 
then buy enough new material for the skirt 
and for the bands to trim the bolero. The 
all-over cotton laces are also used for making 
these small, transparent boleros to be worn 
not only with the linen skirts, but also with 
the voiles and silk-warp cotton materials. 


N SOME of the very new clothes the deep 

side-plaited or box-plaited flounce is of a 
material entirely different from that of the 
gown itself; this is true also of sleeves. Of 
course, in introducing, in this way, material 
of a different character it is most important 
that it shall harmonize with the general 
colot scheme of the gown. This combination 
of materials is very pretty in summer frocks 
of light, sheer fabrics. For instance, a 
flowered organdy or Swiss gown of last 
year that needs doing over could have added 
to it a new yoke and elbow sleeves of plain 
white tucked organdy or lawn; this would 
entirely change the appearance of the gown. 
Another excellent material to use for all 
kinds of alterations in summer clothes is the 


DRAWN BY AUGUSTA REIMER 


of the trimming. Summer materials, when 
made in the gored skirt models, are, for the 
most part, gathered on to the waistband to 
give a full, lowing appearance to the skirt, 
at the same time concealing the long lines 
of the gores which are not always pretty in 
thin materials unless joined with insertions 
or beadings, or otherwise trimmed. The 
placket, too, is easily concealed in a gathered 
skirt. In gathering skirts on to the waistband 
most of the fullness should be distributed 
toward the front and centre back; at the sides 
and over the hips there should not be so much 
fullness. The new skirts all give the idea of 
fullness in front and back with the sides 
comparatively plain. 

Owing to the suppleness of materials this 
season the fullness—disposed in this way — 
is not unbecoming as one might imagine. 


GINGHAM shirtwaist suit is a necessity 
for the business girl and for many others 
who wish to dress simply and economically, 
and the new silk novelty cotton materials are 
exactly suited for these dresses. These suits 
require no trimming except of the material 





A Special Word to Readers of This Page 
Mrs. Ralston is in Europe to look over the advance 
fashions and to get new ideas for her Journal work. 
She will be absent until early in July. Any letters 
sent to her during her absence will be opened and 
answered by Mrs. Claxton, an associate editor. 











in the trimming of dresses — and the 

ribbons are charming: the shades are 
fascinating, the textures most supple, and 
those of the flowered variety are positively 
bewildering. Ribbons are inset between in- 
sertions of lace, applied as ruffles, fashioned 
into girdles and draped to form the trimming 
of bodices. A triumph in ribbon is the blouse 
pictured on this page. It is a very simple 
arrangement, but stylish and pretty withal. 
The foundation of lace insertions and tucked 
mull may be made according to any simple 
pattern —our No. 2344, for instance. It is 
quite impossible to give a pattern for the 
arrangement of the ribbons, but, given wide, 
soft, supple ribbon, a good-fitting foundation, 
and our design for a guide, a woman of taste 
should achieve successful results. Velvet 
ribbons are extremely popular —sewed on in 
design or applied in tiny frills; they should 
be sewed on one edge only — otherwise the 
trimming looks set and hard. Rows of velvet 
ribbon, in graduated widths, make a very 
effective trimming for transparent fabrics. 


UMMER hats are lovely; the big ones are 
soft, droopy, picturesque affairs, trimmed 
under the brim and around the face with 
wreaths of tiny flowers; the top is trimmed 
well out on to the brim of the hat, the crown 
not being visible. 
The small hats are so very small that they 
are barely hats at all! For the very young 





these are charming, but not always suitable | 


for the woman who feels that she really re- 
quires a head-covering. 
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requirements, and 


.~) No More 
Dressmaking 
Worries 


Our 
Fashion 
Book and 
Samples Cost 
You Nothing 


but the little trouble it 
takes to mail us vour 
And think what 


save you: 
resome and disappoint- 
g shopping trips, weari- 


some fittings at your dress- 


ker’s, exasperating 


delays and uncertain results. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
Choose from our Fashion Book 


lesign you like from the 
illustrated New York 
; select whatever fabric 


you fancy from our large as- 
sortment of samples. 


We will 
the garment to ordet 
ing to your personal 
guarantee 
you perfectly and please 


you in every particular. 
If, after receiving the garment, 


re dissatisfied, you may 
it, and we will refund 


your money. 
‘The fact that we have over 450,000 cus- 


tomers, many of 


after year, proves our reliability. 


whom patronize us year 


What 


we have done for thousands of others, we 
for you. 


Summer Suits 


MADE TO $ 4 o°D 5 


ORDER 


certainly can do 


Shirt-Waist Suits, 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
Silk Suits, 

Wash Suits, 
Separate Skirts, 
Silk Coats, 

Rain Coats, : 
Jackets and Coats, 


WE MAKE ALL 
ORDER ONLY 





$6.00 to $20 
$7.50 to $25 
$9.75 to $25 
$4.00 to $15 
$3.50 to $15 
$9.75 to $20 
$8.00 to $20 
$5.75 to $15 


THESE GARMENTS TO 
—NOT READY-MADE 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the U. S., which means a big saving to you 


We Send Free “:;").!2"'suser ‘soox ‘of 


New York Fashions, s)iowi 
simple directions for taking 


large assortment of Samy 
today; you will receive 


National C 


g the latest styles ar ontaining 
measurements correctly; alsoa 
les of the newest materials. Write 


them by return mail 


loak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 15 Years 
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Just for a Suit-Case | 






























O. 1826.—Waist, in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. 


\] 0. 1827.— Skirt, in five sizes: 22-30 
4 inches waist measure. 





O. 2308.— Belts, in three sizes: 24, 28 
and 32 inches. 
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O. 1830.— Waist, in six N°: 1831.— Skirt, in five closing the price, tothe Pattern Bureau, The O. 


“nat ’ : . 2186.— Blouse, in O. 1885.—Skirt, in four 
sizes: 32-42 inches _ sizes: 22-30 inches Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. six sizes : 32-42 inches sizes: 22-28 inches 
ist measure, waist measure. bust measure. waist measure. ! 










Drawings by Katherine Vaughan Holden 


week’s visit. Here are some of the things that were carried in 

one not long ago: A little linen frock (1826-1827); an organdy 
gown (1830-1831) for afternoons and evenings; a lingerie blouse 
(2186) to be worn with a linen or piqué skirt (1885) ; a little dressing- 
sacque; a change of underwear; belts, girdles and neckwear. The 
bolero coat and skirt, with sailor hat, make a suitable traveling 
costume, and the long coat will prove useful on the journey. The 
hat with the rose wreath may easily be packed. 


A SUIT-CASE will accommodate enough wearing apparel for a 





O. 2024.— Dressing-sacque, 
in six sizes: 32-42 inches 
bust measure. 








O. 2052.—Stocks and ties, 
arranged for three sizes: 
small, medium and large. 














O. 1657.— Bolero, in five sizes: 
32-40 inches bust measure. 


O. 2077.— Skirt, in five sizes: 
22-30 inches waist measure, 


O. 2328.— Coat, in seven sizes: 
32-44 inches bust measure, 





O. 2101.— Circular drawers, 
O. 2081.—Chemise, in in three sizes: 22, 26 and 
four sizes: 32, 36, 40 30 inches waist measure. 

and 44 inches bust measure. 


















O. 2064.— Corset - cover, O. 1554.— Nightgown, 
in six sizes : 32-42 inches in four sizes : 32, 36, 40 
bust measure. and 44 inches bust measure. 








Patterns for any of the articles shown on this 
page can be supplied. Price, 15 cents for 
each pattern-number, except the belts and 
the underwear, which are 10 cents for each 
pattern-number. Order by number from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, in- 





















_ The Well Groomed 


Woman 


demands a perfect fitting shoe, but in 


order to secure comfort has often found 
it necessary to wear a shoe that is really 
too large and this detracts from the 
sense of daintiness in a shapely foot. 


The 
Hanan Shoe 


by reason of the carefully studied last, 
enables a woman to wear at least a size 
smaller than the shoe she has been 
accustomed to, and adds much to both 
comfort and appearance. 


The Hanan last is just like the human foot, be- 
cause the human foot is used as a model. A pre- 
liminary last is designed ; shoes are made on it and 
tested for weeks. If they pinch or bind anywhere 
the last is changed and new samples made and 
tested. When each shoe fits perfectly — no wrinkles, 
no tight spots, no loose spots—then the last goes to 
the workrooms. It’s expensive, but it’s the only 
way to produce a smart, stylish shoe which will fit 
perfectly and be absolutely comfortable. 


Hanan & Son 


201 Front Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THIS SEASON’S STYLE BOOK SENT FREE 


Send for the Hanan Style Book and dealers’ names. 
Twelve hundred stores now sell Hanan Shoes. If our 
shoes are not sold in your city, we will supply you 
direct from our factory, by mail, on receipt of price 

| Of shoe plus 25 cents to cover cost of transportation. 


This trade-mark stamped on 
the sole establishes the identity 
of every genuine Hanan Shoe, 
and is for the protection of the 
buyer, 










A pump which 
is much in vogue in 
New York this season 


Banzai Silk 


‘Embroidered Effects 


Banzai Silk in embroidered 
effects, in all colors, is now for sale 
at all Wash Goods Departments. 
You cannot do better than to make 
all your summer dresses and even- 
ing dresses of Banzai Silk, either 
of the plain or the embroidered 
effects. Price for the 27 inches is 
always Soc. per yard. 





_ A Banzai dress is as beautiful 
_as any sheer Silk dress that you 
can own, and it will wash and 
wear. 


Banzai Silk is also made in 45 
inches, in the plain only. Price 
75c. per yard. This width cuts to 
good advantage. 


If your dealer does not yet have BANZAI SILK, let him write to 
BURTON Bros. & Co., OF NEW YORK, for a sample card. 


| The New Dress Fabric 


that is being generally adopted by fash- 
ionable women everywhere, because it pos- 
sesses qualities not found in any other, is 


SHELMSA 


CLOTH 


It is a soft, close- woven worsted, over 50 inches 
wide, that drapes artistically and clings closely 
| | to the figure. No other cloth wears quite as 
well and looks as fashionable for so long a time. 
| | Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Samples 


of beautiful creams for midsummer and latest 
fashionable shades for autumn. Mention your 
dealer’s name when vou write. 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & COMPANY 

















453 Broome Street, New York 
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Summer Organdies and 







Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 
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Tucking and shirring are successfully combined in this 
pretty model. Pale-tinted lawn with white embroidery 
and a belt ribbon of a deeper tone than the lawn would be 
very attractive. 


O. 2416.— Patterns for this waist closed at the 

side, with high or square neck, and with full- 
length or elbow sleeves in either of two styles, can 
be supplied in seven sizes : 32-44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post 
tree. Size 36 requires 4>8 yards 22-inch, 2% yards 
36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia. 


N°: 2417.— Patterns for this skirt in floor length, 
consisting of a five-gored tucked or plain upper 
part lengthened by a straight flounce, can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. O. 2415. 
Size 24 requires 124% yards 22-inch, 7'2 yards 36- 
inch, or 6 yards 44-inch material. Order by number, 
stating waist measure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philade!phia. 


This Princesse gown has been designed with the utmost 
care to make it practical, not too intricate for the home 
dressmaker and becoming to women of almost every type. 


Patterns for this Princesse dress can 

be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 36 requires 15/4 yards 22-inch, 10 yards 36-inch, or 
8s yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stating 
bust measure, from the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





















A fine white organdy modeled on the design shown on the 
left would make a charming summer frock. It will be 
necessary to provide extra goods for the ruffles on the skirt 
in addition to the amount of material given below. 


O. 2413.— Patterns for this blouse waist closed at 

the back with shirred or plain yoke, bertha with 
or without the ruffles, and with full-length or short 
sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 36 requires 4° yards 22-inch, 34% yards 
36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2377.— Patterns for this skirt in floor length, 

formed of a five-gored upper part shirred or gath 
ered at the top, and lengthened by a gathered flounce 
Straight at the lower edge, can be supplied in five 
sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 
10% yards 22-inch, 7 yards 36-inch, or 5% yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating waist 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





The bretelle trimming, matching the material of the skirt 
shown on the right, requires no pattern ; it is easily made 
by arranging ruffles, of graduated widths, on a straight 
piece of material for foundation. 


O. 1666.— Patterns for this bodice, closed at the 

back, with high or round neck and full-length or 
elbow sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 5% yards 22 
inch, 34% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila 
delphia,. 


O. 2412.— Patterns for this 

eight-gored skirt in short sweep 
or floor length, having the side 
gores lengthened by a straight 
flounce, can be supplied in five 
sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 
8% yards 22-inch, 5% yards 36- 
inch, or 44% yards 44-inch material ; 
Ys yard 22-inch, % yard 36-inch, or 
% yard 44-inch extra material for 
ruffies. Order by number, stating 
waist measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila 
delphia. 


2413-2377 





You would be pretty sure to like a linen lawn or an Irish 
dimity made in this simple style. Add yoke and cuffs of 
all-over embroidery. 


O. 2414.— Patterns for this waist, closed at the 

back, with high or round neck, full or three 
quarter-length or shorter sleeves, and with or without 
the lining, can be supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 27-inch, 
2 yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


O,. 2393.— Patterns for this seven-gored skirt in 

floor length, box-plaited at the top and tucked at 
the lower part, can be supplied in four sizes: 22-28 
inches waist measure. Price, including Guide 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 10! 
yards 22-inch, 6% yards 36-inch, or 5 yards 44 
inch material. Order by number, stating waist 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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THERE IS A 
DRESS 
SHIELD 








Do you wear yours? 
Or do you put up with annoyance 
and ruined waists for want of a little 
information ? 
Think a minute. 


we The Dress Shield made for vou will 


protect your waist absolutely. 
And you won't £vow you are wearing it. 


The wrong shield—the one made for 
some other woman—no matter how 
good its quality—no matter of what it is 
made — will possibly result 

in a spotted, rotted waist. 
It may be too large or 

too small—or too light 
or too heavy—or any 
number of things. 7 
It simply isn’t vow shield. 
And you cannot get your shield, except 
by accident, when you merely tell the clerk 

you want ‘‘a pair of shields.”’ 


The reason is plain. 
pe If any shield suited every woman, we 
would only make that ove. 

But we make many distinct types. Out 
of these there is one as perfectly suited to 
you as though we made it to your individual 
order, after knowing your needs personally. 


GLY 


It’s an important matter to women—ab- 
solute gown-protection zw7// comfor/— and 
worth some study. The proof of this state- 
ment is that many million women have 
taken the pains to learn their requirements, 
and by wearing KLEINERT’S Dress Shields 
escape all bother and loss year in and year 
out. With the proper shield they are adso- 
lutely protected. Whenever one of our 
shields fails in its duty, we replace the waist. 

Have you this assurance with the shield 

you are wearing?) Have you the com- 

fort that comes only with the shield of 
just the righ? size, just the right shape, 7us/ 
the right weight and of jus? the material 
suited to your physical make-up? 

If not, go to your dry goods store and ask 
for Kleinert’s Dress Shield Book, or write 
us and we will send it to you without charge. 

Read it carefully, then select your shield. 


If you prefer, we would suggest that 


you make an actual 
test of our ‘‘ Double | 
Gem” Shield, 
The ‘Double Gem” \ 


Shield of the right size and 
shape will suit almost every 
woman, 

It has an interlining of 
pure deodorized rubber, 
covered on both sides with the lightest and 
daintiest of cambric, making it soft, light, 
white and odorless 

We consider the ‘‘ Double Gem” the 
very best shield that we make—one 
that will out-live all other dress shields. 

There is absolutely no case on record 
where a ‘‘ Double Gem” Dress Shield did 
not afford absolute protection. 

The shield can be washed and ironed and 
will always retain its shape. 

It is made in regular shape and high 
point shape as illustrated above, and retails 
as follows 





Regular Shape: Size 4, 25 cents 
Size 5, 30 cents 
Size 6, 35 cents 
High Point Shape: Size 4, 35 cents. 
Size 5, 40 cents. 


Size 6, 45 cents. 
State size and shape desired and remit us 
the price and a ‘* Double Gem”? will be sent 
you postpaid, 


EINES 


715 Broadway, New York 





YRALE MARA 
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Children’s All-White Summer Clothes 


Drawings by Anna S. Hicks 


'A Shoe that Doubles 


a Woman’s Capacity for 


































Work or Pleasure 


There’s nothing that 
tells so on a woman’s 
strength as feet that hurt. 

If you could see the 
foot in the shoe, you would 

know why they hurt. 
At every step, the sole 
of the shoe rubs the ball 


The little suit on the left may be made of 
piqué or linen duck for a small boy. 


O. 2422.— Patterns for this child’s one / 
piece box-plaited dress can be sup 

plied in three sizes: 2-6 years. Price, | 

including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 


























free. Size 4 years requires 3% yards \ 4 ' eee 
27-inch, 2) yards 36-inch, or 2 yards { of the foot. ‘Thousands 
42-inch material, Order by number, stat ! of rubs a day ! 

ing age, breast measurement and length of —= 





This continual rubbing 


back, from the dealer in your own town; 4 th feet k 
raws ve fee makes 
’ 


or write, inclosing the price, tothe Pattern 






Red Cross 

Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila them burn, throb, ache. Oxford, with 
. ‘e : A 7] . 

delphia. This constant strain tor- ” patent tip 


tures the nerves of the 
feet and they in turn tire out the whole system. 

The Red Cross Shoe is absolutely comfortable, 
it saves the strength because it removes this strain. 

The sole of the Red Cross Shoe is flexible; it 
is so supple that though of regular thickness, it 
follows every movement of the foot. | 

This sole is made of | 
leather tanned and fin- | 
ished by our exclusive | 
process. It is found in | 
no other shoe ; it out- 
wears stiff soles. 

The heel, ofthesame 
buoyant leather (with 
stitched top) takes the 
jar off the spine. 

, The Red Cross is 

the lightest and coolest 
shoe for summer. Made in all styles. Our booklet 
shows the importance of foot-comfort. Write for it. 


Insist on seeing this trade-mark with 
the name Krohn, Fechheimer & Co 
stamped on the sole. Imitations have 
neither the comfort,style nor wearing 
qualities of the genuine. Leading 
Renters have the Ked Cross. If yours 
hasn't order direct from us 

Oxfords, $3 50 and $3 00. 

High Shoes, $4.00 and $3.50. 


KROHN, FECHHEIMER & CO. 


818-428 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati. 


Make the suit on the right of white linen, with 
collar and dickey of eyelet embroidery. 





O. 2421.— Patterns for this child’s one-piece dress 
can be supplied in three sizes: 2-6 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Size 4 
years requires 32 yards 27-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 
2% yards 42-inch material. Order by number, stating 
age, breast measurement and length of back, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 
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“Good Sense” 


Shoe 
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TR a SS a 


Nothing is prettier for children’s dresses than 
French nainsook. 








Other attractive materials are dimity, 
Persian lawn and muslin. 


O. 2419.— Patterns for this girl’s 
dress with shirrings or gathers, 


O. 2420.— Patterns for this girl’s dress with 
full-length or shorter sleeves can be supplied 

in three sizes: 2-6 years. Price, including Guide 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 4 years requires 
3 yards 27-inch, or 2% yards 36-inch material. 
Order by number, stating age, breast measurement 
and length of back, from the dealer in your own 
town ; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


This is one of the very prettiest summer frocks for a 
little maid. 


N°: 2425.— Patterns for this girl’s dress with full- 
length or short sleeves can be supplied in four sizes: 
2-8 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post 
free. Size 4 years requires 3% yards 27-inch, 2% yards 
36-inch, or 2% yards 42-inch material. Order by num- 
ber, stating age, breast measurement and length of back, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


and with three-quarter-length or short puff sleeves, can be 
supplied in three sizes: 2-6 years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 4 years requires 2% yards 
27-inch, or 24 yards 36-inch material. Order by number, 
stating age, breast measurement and length of back, from 
the dealer in your own town ; or write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





A special quality of leather, very pliable, is used in 
the Coward Shoe for Infants and Children. Built on 
the famous Coward “Good Sense” last, with a flex- 
ibility that allows entire freedom of movement. Fits 

| perfectly and retains its shapeliness until worn out. 
Sold nowhere else. 


For Men, Women and Children 
JAMES S. COWARD, "Warren St'New York city 


Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 














USE 
Kursheedt's Aprons 


Best Styles — Best Workmanship 


Made from the finest materials by expert hands, 
under sanitary conditions. 
Prices less than cost of material. 
Style and finish unequaled. 


No. 1831 — Child’s Nursery Romper 
‘or Play Suit of Navy Blue Gingham. 
Trimmed with braid and pearl buttons. 
The most perfect suit made, for indoor 
or outdoor wear. Very stylish and com 
fortable. Sizes 1-2-3-4-5 and 6 years. 


Price only 50c. 


‘ 

No. 2166 — 
Same stvle and 
finish as No, 1831, 
but made of 
superior and 
heavier ging- 
ham, which 
makes the suit * 
more durable. 


Price only 75c. 


No. 6092 — Cover-all. 52 inches 
wide. Made of Stindarn! Gingham. 
A practical work apron. Protects and 
saves changing the dress. Especially 
suited for studio work. 


Price 35c each, $1.90 54 dozen. 
For sale by your dealer. If he can- 
not furnish them we will send direct, 


post-paid, upon receipt of price and 
dealer's name. 


The E. B. Kursheedt Apron Co. 
10-12-14 Bleecker St. NEW YORK. 
HOOK 








No. 1831 














A simple frock of all-over batiste, and a sunbonnet 
(No. 2375) thatis easily laundered. 





Of dotted batiste; this would make a pretty 


— party frock. 
This is good style for the dress of linen or piqué. 





N°: 2424.— Patterns for this girl’s dress with full- 

length or shorter sleeves, and with or without the 
large collar, can be supplied in four sizes: 6-12 years. 
Price, including Guide Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
8 years requires 4% yards 27-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 
3 yards 42-inch material. Order by number, stating age, 
breast measurement and length of back, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Ex me Journal, Philadelphia. 


N°: 2423.— Patterns for this girl’s dress with high 

or “Dutch” round neck, bishop or short puff 
sleeves, and with or without the bertha, can be sup- 
plied in four sizes: 2-8 years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 4 years requires 3% 
yards 27-inch, or 2% yards 36-inch material. Order 
by number, stating age, breast measurement and length 
of back, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


N?2: 2426.— Patterns for this girl’s dress with the body 

portions and skirt in one at centre front and centre 
back, full-length or short sleeves, and with or without 
the bertha, can be supplied in three sizes: 4-8 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
6 years requires 45% yards 27-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 
3 yards 42-inch material. Order by number, stating age, 
breast measurement and length of back, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


| 





Bi-Loc and EYE 


Just what you have been look- 

ing for. ‘The only hook that stays hooked. 

Double spring lock does it. Will not rust. 

Send 10 cents to-day for full box 24 houoks, 
24 eyes and 24 invisible eyes. 





BI-LOCK HOOK AND EYE CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Washable Two-Piece Suits | 


By Mrs. Ralston 













































Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 


One of the heavier linens is represented in the first model. 
The color is dull green, with just a touch of white piqué 
in the coat. 


O. 2329.— Patterns for this bolero jacket can be 

supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
36 requires 2 yards 36-inch, or 12 yards 44-inch ma- 
terial without nap; or 14 yards 54-inch material with 
nap. Order by number, stating bust measure, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


COMME 


Z 


eS 


deste 


O. 2230.— Patterns for this three-piece skirt in 

floor or walking length, with a box-plait or inverted 
plait, or in habit style at the back, can be supplied in 
nine sizes: 20-36 inches waist measure. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24, for 
any style back, requires 47% yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 
44 inch material without nap; or 4 yards 54-inch 
material with nap. Order by number, stating waist 


* 












measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, , ; on 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ P 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. Style 192 Price 50c 








Childhood 


Outlines 


Pongee or Rajah silk in the natural color or blue is sug- 
gested for the suit on the right. A contrasting color may 
be introduced into the vest of striped linen. 


O. 2305.— Patterns for this box coat can be supplied 





in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 
requires 3% yards 22-inch, or 1% yards 44-inch mate 









See how gradually Ferris Good 
Sense Waists follow nature. For early 
childhood a garment as soft as a linen 
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rial without nap; or 1% yards 54-inch material with 
nap. Order by number, stating bust measure, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 










handkerchief, with supports for the 
hose and other garments—then as 
the body begins to develop the softest 
curves gently mold the lines of beauty. 


FERRIS 


GOOD SENSE 


WAISTS 


change with each age until woman- 
hood is reached in all the glory of a 
beautiful figure, a graceful carriage 
and perfect health—without ever 
knowing the torture of a corset. If 
every mother understood ‘he under- 
lying principles of womanly health 
as her physician knows them, every 
child would grow up in the Ferris 
Good Sense Waist and the next gen- 
eration of women would be stronger, 
healthier and more beautiful. 


O. 1703.— Patterns for this eight- 

gored plaited skirt in floor or 
walking length can be supplied in 
six sizes: 22-32 inches waist meas- 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 
10 yards 22-inch, 7% yards 36-inch, 
or 6% yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating waist measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


2329-2230 2305-1703 
HE quality of suppleness, which characterizes all fabrics this 
season, is applicable to the linen suitings. Wash fabrics are not 
starched and stiff and aggressive this summer, but, on the con- 

trary, graceful lines and soft-falling materials predominate. 

French linen suitings, forty-six inches wide, sell in the shops for 
seventy-five cents a yard; they come in soft, dull shades of gray, blue, 
mauve, green and pink. There are excellent values, too, in domestic 
linen and cotton suitings in great varieties of color. Pink is asserting 
itself this season and it will meet with a warm welcome, for pink is a 
color very dear to the hearts of women. It is not always a safe color 
to choose, but this season the shades are very soft —toning on to the 
coral and old rose—and are much more becoming than the vivid 
pinks. Green, in many shades, is a very fashionable color and it is 
appropriate and pleasing for summer wear. 


ITTLE two-piece suits, such as are shown on this page, will be 
the most useful kind of clothes for the summer. These four 
models have been designed with special consideration for the 

requirements of the laundry. 

The first design has a three-piece circular skirt—-this is the best 
circular model for wash materials, as the front gore holds the skirt 
in shape. Another skirt is cut with eight gores—-the gores con- 
cealed under forward-turning plaits; another is cut with nine gores, 
flaring well at the foot; while the last design is a nine-gored model 
—the flounce also being cut with nine gores—to insure against 
stretching and losing shape. 

Linen and cotton suitings, pongee and Rajah silks are all desirable 
materials for these little suits; and bias and shaped folds of the material 

as well as cotton and linen tapes — are modish trimmings. 





Style 190 
Price 35c. 


Fine quality 
Cambric 
trimmed with 
lace. 
6 mos. to 
14 years. 
White only. 
Equally suitable for silk or linen is the design 
pictured on the left. The same little cape would 
be charming made of all-over lace or embroidery 
and edged with the material of the skirt. These 
small capes, differing in material from the skirt, 


but trimmed to correspond, are quite smart this 
season. 


Style 170 — 2 to 4 years 
Price 25c. 


Style 171 — 5 to7 years 
Price 25c. 

O. 2323. Patterns for this circular 

shoulder cape can be supplied in three 
sizes: 32, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post 
free. Size 36 requires 1% yards 22-inch, 1% 
yards 36-inch, or 1 yard 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, in 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Single ply 
nicely corded 
Will fit 
properly. 


Sizes 21 to 28 
inches 


White and drab. 

O. 1954.-— Patterns for this skirt in floor or 

walking length, consisting of nine gores 
and a centre-back box-plait, can be supplied 
in six sizes: 22-32 inches waist measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post 
free. Size 24 requires 8% yards 22-inch, 5 
yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating waist measure, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, in 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Style 223 
Price $1.00 





Young ladies’ 
12 to 17 yeals 
Fine quality 
sateen. 
Button front, 
laced back 

Sizes 1g to 28 

inches. 


White and drab. 


One might select, for the last suit illustrated, linen 
of medium weight in any one of the new tints. 
The vest and the frill trimming the collar afford 
an attractive touch of white. 





O. 2354.— Patterns for this bolero jacket, 

with or without the collar and small cuffs, 
can be supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches bust 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 
cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 34% yards 
22-inch, 2 yards 36-inch, or 14% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bu- 
reau, The Ladies’ Pome Journal, Philadelphia. 





Ferris Waists are 
sold by leading deal- 
ers. None genuine 
without the name 
in red. 


Send for the Ferris 
Book, free. 


We fully guaran 
tee all Ferris Good 
Sense and Equipoise 
Waists and will ex 
change without 
charge any watst 
found to be defective ‘ 
in either material or Pen 
workinanship the 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 








' 


O. 2418.— Patterns for this skirt, with or 

without the girdle and in floor or walking 
length, consisting of a nine-gored upper part 
lengthened by a nine-gored inverted box 
plaited flounce; can be supplied in six sizes: 
22-32 inches waist measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 
requires 11'4 yards 22-inch, 6° yards 36- 
inch, or 5% yards 44-inch material without 
nap; or 4% yards 54-inch material with nap. 
Order by number, stating waist measure, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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2323-1954 


2354-2418 
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MESSAGE TO THE STOUT WOMAN 


WE 


AR TH E- 
{7} SELF REUCING 
(ORSET 





Princess 
Gowns 


can be worn by 
stout women 
with success 
if they - adopt 
the 


New 
NemoSelf- 


Reducing 


Corset 
Fashionable Dress- 


Makers say so. 
This new 
corset actually 
reduces the 
figure without 
the slightest 
discomfort. 
give a woman the best shape 


It will 
she ever had. 

It is unequaled for durability and pro- 
duces results heretofore not possible in 


other corsets. 


The New 
Nemo Self-Reducing Corset 


is a great improvement over the old one 
of which 2,000,000 pairs were sold in e ight 
vears. It retains the original ‘ Self-Redu- 
cing Idea,’’ to which has been added —the 
New Relief Strap, the New Graduated Front 
Steel and the New Double Garter Attachment. 

These patented features work together 
with the result that the abdomen is reduced 
and supported, The corset fits snugly and 
smoothly with no suggestion of bulkiness. 
Perfect fit,— absolute comfort. It is simply 
invaluable to women who are physically 
weak and to those who stand or walk a 
great deal. 

Model No. 312, for the tall stout woman. 

Model No. 314, for the short stout woman. 


Made in Coutil and Batiste, sizes 20 to 36. 


Price $3.00 


For sale nearly everywhere that corsets are sold. 

Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply you, send 

us three dollars, state your size, and we will for- 
ward the corset to vou, charges prepaid. 


Kops Bros. , Mfrs. , 35 West Third St., New York 














YOU CAN WASH 


La 


Corset Waists 


This garment combines a 
perfect fitting corset waist and 
handsome lace trimmed corset 
cover in one. Illustration 
shows style No, 396, made of 
imported batiste. Sizes 19 


to 30, 
Price $1.00 
ONLY ONE 





(REGISTERED) 


WAIST 





THE 
“H&W” 
Grand 
Soft and pliable, with Prize 
lacings on each side which sé 
can be adjusted to the com 1909 


fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable, ‘This waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and mental com- 
fort. It is a boon to the 
expectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Dept. All Stores 


Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Addre “SS 


THE H & WCO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


little Tudor 
Play Suits 


Springtime is playtime, 
and the right time for get 
ting im the summer supply 
of this summer necessity 
for children. 

‘Twice as many mothers 
are buying them this year 

as in 1905. 

Most merchants have 
them; if yours doesn’t carry 
genuine LITTLE TUDORS, 
we'll send a sample for 5 
cents, and his name. ; 
suits, a clean one every day, 
for $3.00. 


JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 








PLEATING BUTTON MAKING 


Accordion and Knife | Plain and ivory rims 
Sun and Box Skirts to match dress goods 


SIMPSON & CO. 33 Clinton Ave. N., Rochester, N.Y. 


Send for illustrated catalogue and prices 
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Miscellaneous Things for Girls 
































For Golf or Tennis 


O. 2398.— Patterns for this 

shirtwaist,with full-length 
or elbow sleeves, can be sup- 
plied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 
and 18 years. Price, includ 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post 
free. Size 16 years requires 
3% yards 27-inch, or 2% yards 
36-inch material. Order by 
number, stating age and bust 
measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, in 
closing the price, to the Pat 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


Drawings by 


Anna W. Speakman 


O. 2142. 


plied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 
years. Price, 
15 cents, post-free. 
quires 6' 
44-inch material, 6% yards rib 

bon for binding, 3 yards ribbor: 
for girdle and neck, or one cord 
for girdle and one cord for 
neck. Order by number, stat 

ing age and bust measure, from 
the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


A Regulation Sailor-Suit in Linen Trimmed with Tape 


Summer Bathrobe of Flannelette 


yards 27-inch, or 4° 





Patterns for this bathrobe, 
with collar or hood, can be 


A Useful “Cover-All” 


O. 2397.— Patterns for this 

work-apron, with high or 
round neck, can be supplied in 
four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. Price, including Guide 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
17 years requires 5% yards 
27-inch, or 4% yards 36-inch 
material. Order by number, 
Stating age and bust measure, 
from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the 


sup price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
and 18 The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
including Guide-Chart, Philadelphia. 
Size 16 years re 
yards 
















O. 1971.— Patterns for this sailor blouse to be slipped over the 


head can be supplied in foursizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 


including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 


yards braid for collar, etc. 
that it includes a stamping pattern of the stars and anchors, 


Price, 
Size 16 years requires 4 
yards 27-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 3 yards 44-inch material, and 3'4 
A special feature of this pattern is the fact 
These can 
be easily and quickly transferred to any material by the application of 17 
a hot iron to the tissue-paper pattern. Order by number, stating age and 
bust measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


T'welve-and-a-Half-Cent Flowered Lawn 


O. 2030.— Patterns for this dressing-sacque 
can be supplied in five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 
and 18 years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years re- 
quires 3% yards 27-inch, or 3 yards 36-inch 
material, 3° yards insertion, 1 yard beading 


O. 1972.— Patterns for this nine-gored, plaited skirt, with or with- and 1 yard ribbon. Order by number, stating 
out the yoke, can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 age and bust measure, from the dealer in your 
years, Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 own town; or write, inclosing the price, to 
years requires 62 yards 27-inch, 474 yards 36-inch, or 3°% yards the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


44-inch material. 


Order by number, stating age and waist measure, 


Philadelphia. 


from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to 


the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Of China Silk, Cotton Crépe or Dimity 


N°: 1686.— Patterns for this kimono or dressing-sacque 


can be supplied in four sizes: 10-16 years. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 12 years 
requires 7% yards 27-inch, or 5% yards 36-inch material ; 
for dressing-sacque, 4 yards 27-inch, or 3% yards 36-inch 
material. Order by number, stating age and bust measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 





Make of Either Mohair or Serge 


O. 1690.— Patterns for this bathing-suit, with high or 
open neck, sailor collar in two outlines, and with 
bishop or shgrt puff sleeves, can be supplied in nine 
sizes : 26-42 inches bust measure. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 34 requires 10%, yards 
27-inch, 9% yards 36-inch, or 74 yards 42-inch material. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








HOT 


WEATHER Shirt Waist Suit 


This Shirt Waist Suit is ofa fine s! cer qu alit 




















waist has full bl e i ttons ila ihe entire 
front is | ed of a ne 

lesign of ttonhole e1 
broidery. This large opet 4, Y t 
wor embr ery is ex 4? ou ge 
tremely stylish and popular aii? both 

at present y 

an Extra Pair of Cuffs short 
Z wit ach suit. hese and 

an be | ested on to the 

leeves in a moment's time, long 
covering the a into sleeves 
either the long or the popr- . 
larshort sleeve effect with 

this suit. 





at will. This J 
practically FS; 
changes the 

entire ap Fi, 


The Skirt | 
16 made in 
a pretty 
pleated 
style, with 
two panels ¢f 
embroidery to match the 
waist. All skirts come 
42 inches long, and are 
made with a deep hem 

so that an alteration 
inlengthcanbe | i 
madeathome. At PE 4 
the price at which | 
we offer these } 
suits we posi | 
tively cannot 
alter the length 
of the skirts 
Give bust 
measure 
when or- 
dering. / 


Sizes 32 

to 44, 

Price, y/ 
aad) 


/ 


/ 


~ 


No. 
69 X 300 


$9.19 


5 
ie a eos 







ee 


/ 





THE BIG STORE “PACITY WIITSELF 
We + a. We 
IEGEL§,QOPER( =~» 
Branch post No 
we Agents 


ee a 











300 Samples 
FREE 


° ° 
Buy Direct From The Mills 
and save enough to pay dressmakers’ bills 
We are manufacturers and give you the benefit of 

next season’s styles now and at wholesale prices. 

These goods are the latest New York styles and 

will not be sold in the retail stores until next sea 

son. They are newer patterns and better grade 
goods than youcan possibly get in yourown town. 


Wash Goods and Fine beep 


Silk Chambray, 20 to 25 cts retail at 30 to 40 « 

Monroe Serges, . 25 to 30 cts. retail at 35 to 45 « 

Eoliennes, . . 20 to 45 cts. retail at 30 to 60 « ts 
Embroidered Sw isses, . 25 to 40 cts retail at 25 to 60 cts 
Poplinettes, —- 35 to 40 cts. retail at 50 to 60 cts 
Silk Mulls, ° 20 to 35 cts retail at 35 to 50 cts 
Fancy White Pongees, 20 to 25 cts retail at 35 to 40 cts 
Linen Suitings, . . 25 to 30 cts. retail at 35 to 40 cts 
Koyama Silk W aisting gs, 35 to 50 cts. retail at 50 to 65 cts 
Jacquard Waistings,  . 35 to 40 cts. retail at 50 to 60 cts 
Mohairettes, . . 25 to 30 cts. retail at 35 to 50 cts 
Fancy W hite W: aisting gs, 25 to 40 cts. retail at 40 to 60 cts 


Goods cut any length. Express Charges Prepaid. 


MONROE MILLS, Inc. Capital $50,000 
Dept. O, 42 Lispenard St., New York 






































of great 
interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented 
Combines solid comfort and ease with " fine 
form " and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
street and in society. — Always drapes evenly in front 
and back — no bulkiness — no draw-strings —no laciny 
—no ripping or basting. — Can be worn the year round. 
We make “ Fine-Form Maternity Skirts”’ in several 
styles, from a variety of goods, and at prices lower than 
you can buy the material and have them made at home 
FREE Send for our Fine Iilustrated Book — ‘‘ Fine- 
Form Maternity Skirt ’’ — It's PK EE to every 
woman writing for it. Tellsall about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, send us simply your 
normal waist measure and oe of skirt desired 
and we will make the garment to your order. When 
you get it, put it on, wear it ten days, an« if you 
don’t find it exactly as represented, sen! it 
back and we. will cheerfully refund every cent 


paid. Write to-day for our Fine Book. Address: 
\ tae & Williams Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 













M'f'rs of the Famous B & W Line of Skirts. 











The most STAPLE inexpensive Half Wool Dress Fabric is 


DANISH CLOTH 


Retails at 15 cents per yard 


It gives universal satisfaction. It is suitable for 
school dresses, shirt waists, evening gowns, house 
dresses, etc., etc. 

The same fabric 36 inches wide is known as 


POPLAR CLOTH 


Retails at 25 cents per yard 


‘The Cream shade can be laundered. The Navy 
Blue (630) has a white selvage, is fast and will not 





crock. The Black is specially dyed and traps 
is also fast and will not crock 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
home retailer, write us, and we will tell you 
how and where to get the goods. 
JOY,LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York MARK 











Handmade Lace Hats 
Beautiful new designs, patterns an:! 
materials. Illustrations for 2c. stamp. 


Elizabeth Harris, Aldan, Del. Co., Pa. 








The 
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incl 
np. 


Pa. 
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Button on neatly over the regular 
diaper and keep baby’s clothes 
dry and sweet. As light as linen 
Daintyan«d white. Easily cleansed 
Will not chafe or irritate. 
Adjustable. Comfortable. 50c 
Made from 


STORK 
SHEETING 


Waterproof 

The Household waterproof fabri 

Best for baby’s crib amd for the 
bed in sickness anc maternity 
cases. White. Light. Does nut 
grow clammy or cold. Replacing 
rubber everywhere. 36 in. wile 
$1.00a yd. 54 in. wide $1.50 a yi! 


Other Useful Stork Articles: 


STORK Catchall Bib, 50c 
STORK Plain Bib, 25c 
STORK Diaper Bag, 50c 
STORK Sponge Bags, 50c and 75c 
Ask your dealer for STORK 
goods and make sure of the 
Trade-mark “STORK.” 
If he hasn't them, write to us 
REE — \° 
Baby Sponge 
Bag, made 
from the 
STORK 
Sheetiny, as a 
useful sample 
(also Booklet) 
for mentioning 
your Dry Goods 
Dealer's name. 


THE STORK CO. 
Dept. G-1, Boston, Mass. 


Also manufa 
turers of 
“STORK " 
Alssorbent 

Diapers. 
























8 ial 
s,m A real $3.00 
ws waist at 

0. a 

$3.00 $1.00 less than 
Add 10c for 


ae regular price. 


The best bargain 
of the season. 


Made of 
fine white 
batiste with 
embroidered 
shield. Front 
finished with tucks 
and lace. Short 
lace trimmed 
sleeve, buttons in back. Sizes 32 to 44. 


e 
Price $2.00 a 
Send order at once (stating your size) as 
we have only a limited quantity. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Send for free 
catalogue of waists, skirts and underwear. 
FRANK & CUMMINGS CO., 5 East 17th St., NEW YORE 

















Direct 


from the 
Goods Mills 
V4 


/ Re gs * 


Pi 150 Samples \ 


( of High Grade Wash Dress Fab- 


Summer 


Dress 





rics for Summer Wear Will Be 


| SENT FREE 


eo if you send a 2 cent stamp to pay postage Fail 
ie You Can Dress Well ~ 
“= and Save 1% in Cost 


Our samples are in great variety, showing the materials in 
white and the latest fashionable colorings. We sell one yard or 
more as you may «desire. IV¢ pay all delivery charges on orders 
from east of the Mississippi River, and will refund your money if 
you are not satisfied. 

Send stamp for samples and get our premium offer of shirt- 
waist and dress material free for sending us club orders 


EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY, 31 Union Square, New York 








THE gar os HOUSE 


oe po ental . 


Ww short cuts to handsome Raised Hand 
Embroidery effects on lingerie, house and 
table linen and save money, time and labor. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
his name and 2c.stamp for sample of foun- 
dation, mention letter you wish, also free 
illustrated booklet ** The Initial House.” 
le & Bro. 636 Broadway, NewYork City 














A NEW SUMMER STYLE | 
BOOK 


UR readers’ need 
of a Style Book 
each season has 


been well demonstrated 
by the tremendous de- 
mand for the spring 
number, for no sooner 
was this out than thou- 
sands and thousands of 
orders poured in from all 
over the country, speak- 
ing more strongly in 
praise of it than any 
words could. However, 
there was no lack of let- 
ters, too, telling us of its excellence and commend- 
ing it in every possible way. As it was our wish 
in this number to improve on the autumn book, so 
we now want to make the summer number better yet. 

It has more than thirteen hundred illustrations, 
well classified —that is, conveniently and artistic- 
ally arranged so that you can turn in a moment to 
whatever class of garment you desire. And they are 
even subdivided, so that under ‘‘ waists’”’ the plain 
and elaborate designs are separated into groups; this 
is true also of skirts, as pages are given to plain, gored 
skirts, those with gathers and tucks, and the new cir- 
cular models. Long coats are in one group, while 
hip-length jackets and boleros are in still others. 
Maternity gowns and coats, pretty and useful wrap- 
pers and dressing-sacques are in suitable designs for 
all purposes. For the girls there are as many plain, 
serviceable dresses and coats for school wear as 
dainty frocks for the afternoons. 


Then the children occupy a large corner all to 
themselves, and the number and variety for any and 
all occasions will be not only a joy, but also a comfort 
to the busy mother who has a number of little ones 
to sew for, and must consider time and simplicity 
above all else. Bathrobes and kimonos are to be 
found for the little tots, as well as useful night- 
drawers, underwaists on which to fasten petticoats, 
**rompers’’ and ‘‘ creepers.’’ ‘The first short clothes, 
and the long ones, too, are in sets of five pieces for 
indoor and outdoor wear — think of that, and all for 
fifteen cents. Then a complete set, accompanied by 
an article on ** How the Baby Should be Clothed,’’ 
includes everything that an infant needs, and is 
therefore a great help to the young mother. 

Then, too, there are the separate sleeve patterns 
so serviceable in remodeling an old gown, and 
aprons of all descriptions for work or play, and 
charming lingerie in the newest French cuts. At- 
tractive little accessories of the toilette, such as 
belts, stocks and girdles, are many, and, though 
small, play such an important part in the wardrobe 
of the well and becomingly dressed woman. With 
the summer season comes the need of garments for 
the outdoor life, so equestrian skirts and bathing 
and gymnasium suits are not forgotten. 

Men’s smoking-jackets, bathrobes, pajamas and 
shirts are with the boys’ garments of those classes. 

It seems scarcely necessary to tell our readers of 
the line and cut of the patterns, as that is a thing 
they have proved for themselves; what we do tell 
you is not to neglect to look at our scale of meas- 
urements in the Style Book, and when ordering 
patterns take the measurements according to the 
instructions there given. 

But by this mere mention of the different kinds 
of patterns no full idea of the book can be gained, 
as it fairly breathes of summer in the warmth and 
beauty of the colored plates, which show not only 
the newest tones in fashion’s color-scheme, but also 
artistic and charming effects that can be imitated by 
all. ‘The descriptive text accompanying the designs 
is just as ‘‘summerish.’’ Frequently a woman is 
attracted by a design, but is uncertain as to what 
material is appropriate, or what trimming would be 
most effective, so just such information is given, 
speaking most helpfully of the summer materials in 
connection with patterns, as, for example, how cer- 
tain designs should be developed in Swiss and others 
in silk. The traveling costumes illustrated will ap- 
peal to those who spend their holidays in travel, and 
useful hints are given as to the suitability of various 
fabrics: those, for instance, that shed the dust, or are 
rain-proof, two most important points, as well as 
the styles adaptable for the coats or shirtwaist suits 
that should be worn for the purpose. 


Outing clothes have a place all their own, and 
there are many illustrations of comfortable as well 
as attractive dress for tennis, golf, bathing, or out- 
door sports of any kind. Summer afternoon and 
evening gowns, and even the more elaborate bridal 
costumes in al] their beauty, are not forgotten, nor 
the importance that hand-embroidery is claiming 
this season, not only in dress, but in hats and coats 
as well. Many hints are given to deft-fingered 
women that can be carried out by the use of our 
embroidery patterns, which, by-the-way, are all 
included in this Style Book. 

Dainty summer blouses are illustrated, as well as 
the charming little accessories, such as chemisettes, 
yokes, mitten cuffs, fichus, and, last of all, girdles 
in tailor or lingerie style. The woman who does 
her own work has ideas given her for materials and 
styles for trim, neat dresses and aprons for the 
house, those that are easy to put on and to launder, 
and, what is better still, easy to make. So you 
see it is a book full of patterns with all kinds of 
suggestions to help in the making of them—a book 
for the woman of fashion and for the busy housewife 
or mother alike. 

We have succeeded in keeping the price of it 
within the reach of all, sending it postpaid upon 
receipt of twenty-five cents to any address. Order 
of your local dealer, or write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philade] phia. 


About Pattern Agencies 


OMETHING else that many of our readers want 
to know is how pattern agencies can be estab- 
lished, or whether there already is one in their town. 
It is a very simple matter either to find this out or 
to start a new one, and as it is our desire to have 
these agencies throughout the country—so that 
patterns can be obtained without delay —we shall 
be glad indeed if those that desire any information 
on the subject would write to the manufacturers of 
our patterns, The Home Pattern Company, 134 
West Twenty-fifth Street, New York. 

Please don’t write to us ; we have nothing to do 
with the agencies, as they are controlled by the 
Pattern Company, and by writing here delay is 
caused, as we have torefer you back to them; while 
a line to their address will bring a quick response. 
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RUBENS INFANT SHIRT 








BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name 
‘Rubens’ stamped on every garment. 





90 Market Street, 


A Word to Mothers: 


I'he Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver No child should 
be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many children 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no matter what 


any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't keep it write 
to us. 


The Rubens Shirt has gladd« ned the hearts of thousands 


of mothers We want it accessible to all the world 





No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


Made Now for 
LADIES AND MISSES 
In All Sizes 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies and 
misses as well as infants from birth to any age 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half 
cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit from birth to any 
age. 


Sold at dry goods stores Circulars with price list, free. 
Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 
Chicago, Ill. 








All the Elements 
of Perfection are 
combined in the 





Odorless — Impervious 
Guaranteed 


We will pay for damage to garment resulting 


from an imperfectly made OMO Dress Shield 


Hygienic 
Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural 
fibre, without acids, chemicals or ingredients, and 
recommended by physicians and chemists for 
purity and hygienic qualities 
All Styles and Sizes. Send for Illustrated Circular 
THE OMO MFG. CO., Dept. B, Middletown, Conn. 


























When you ask the Retail 

dealer for Wooltex you 

demand the best there is in 
style, material and fit. 





























Write for our Style Book No. 67, 

illustrating thirty-four exclusive 

Wooltex styles. It's a fashion treat 
you'll enjoy. 

H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland, Ohio 

















ALL PURE LINEN 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Le SE 


There is only one absolutely sure way to dis 
guish a Pure Irish Linen Hand ief from the 
ton-mixed imitation, 4¢/ore the iSh-tub reveals 
the difference. ‘That safe way is to 

Look for the Pulimas Tvede Mark 
on every linen handkerchief 5 uy and r¢/u eto 
buy handkerchiefs without this protecting label 

The Lest stores all over the United States 
our PURE LINEN HANDKERCHIE} 
best line They give the prettiest designs, 
longest service and the yreatest value y 
will buy. 

FREE on request —a |! k which 
make pretty and useful things out of } 

f your dealer does not carry P 
HANDKERCHIEFS write us, me 


indkercliefs 
ULLMAN 
nioning his 
name. We do n t do a mail order business t 
will supply you through hin 
JOHN PULLMAN & CO., 
513, 515, 517 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Belfast, Ireland. St. Gall, Switzerland 


Manufacturers and importers of lrish Linen 


jandkerchiefs since 1835. 
\/ EDDIN M0 far 3330 
Announcements ,etc.,engrave:! ~ 1 printed ‘ 


100 50c; tl case 7 Monogram 
Visiting Cards fiir Write for samsies 
| The Estabrook Press, 133 N. Tremont Street, Boston. 











Heels of New Rubber 


What is it that you aspire to in life? 

Health is the first consideration. Rubber heels 
procure more health to the square inch than any- 
thing in evidence. That’s a ftact!—my teacher 
told me so, and he told me to teach it to my friends, 

I dislike to admit that rubber heels are a benefit, 
but I have to. Come down to business and be 
honest with yourself — rubber on your heels is the 
correct thing. Be sure and secure O’Sullivan’s: 
they are the only heels of New Rubber. Remem- 
ber the name when ordering —don’t cost you any 
more. Any dealer or the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 








S[AIH FuUIMOIH pus Sessi__ ‘SorpeyT 10g 


Style 209. Sizes 18 to 50 ‘white only). 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


A dainty uncderwaist for ladies. Str ig! t t front, gircle ody 

and corset ver effect at toy ca ly tri ed ith 

torchon lace “Doulle Ve" Stocking $ porter Attachment 
er the s 


ould 
"Also Puff Bust Waists for Growing Girls 
CHILDREN ivi A, age lt 50 cents 
MIssk r¥LE, 1% we lO to le 75 cents 
les riptive Catalogue free bor eevery ere 


The C. N. Chadwick Co., 4th Av.& Baltic St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


COMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER FEET 


For every woman wl 


Whitcomb’s’ ‘Flexsole’’SI cal 


The most comfortable shoe for women 
ever made. Soft, flexible, perfect 
fitting and handsome. Very durable. 
No Tacks. No Lining to wrinkle 
and hold moisture. No Seams. 

























Perfect fit guaranteed 
or money 
refunded 


( LACE, $3.00 ) 
Prices? BUTTON, 3 25 ¢ Postpaid 
(OXFORDS, $2.50 


i gyn Agenda give size 


end ¢ 
ly worn 
Eastern Shoe Co., 192 Bro adway, Bever! y, Mass, 
N. B.— Agents wanted everywhere. 
Special inducements. 


MUSIC SET TO POEMS 


Manuscripts Revised 
by the man who wrote “A Whispered Thought, 
“Tola,” and arranged “Peaceful Henry,” the § 
composition. Have songs made of your poems send y 
manuscripts and get his opinion Address 

CHAS. L. JOHNSON, KANSAS CITY, MO 
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SS — >. : 
ed Fey Gilt 
Wi for ; ‘' 
<= une 
_ Wedding 


As a wedding gift silver 
has ever been looked 
upon with most favor, 
and when the presents // 
are reviewed, those 
most admired for beauty 
and worth are the silver 


articles bearing the name \ 


“IGT ROGERS BROS” 


‘*Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


The fact that this has been 
the standard of silver-plated 
ware for over half a century 
adds to the intrinsic value set 
upon it by those who receive 
presents bearing this famous 
brand. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” is the 
trade mark to look for on 
Knives, Forks, Spoons, etc. 
On Tea Sets, Candela- 
bra, Fern Dishes, etc., 
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i Cy. . 
i Ww 2 , we i this mark MADE AND 
J d wy Wee a) is tes GUAWANTEED BY 
f - a stamped. @) 
. Y Leading |... 
dealers sel eae 











“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
ware, but to know the 
latest designs, send for 
catalogue ** T-28." 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor). 


ENR ee 
——— 
4 
Cn ' 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO 
HAMILTON, 
CANADA. 
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| ribbon to cover the line of shirring. 


| six-year-old little girl. 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


MRS. RALSTON IS IN EUROPE. When she comes back she will be ready to tell 
While 
by Emily La Farge Claxton, one of her associate editors 


exactly how to make their gowns, wraps and hats. 


her Journal readers 


Mrs. Ralston is away her letters will be answered 


Drawings by Nina Granello Barlow 


Draping a Mourning Veil 


i l am wearing my widow’s veil over 
my face, and as the hot weather ap- 
proaches I wish toturn it back; please 
tell me what Ishoulddo. Also please 
suggest a dressy small 
wrap. Mrs. Y. M. 

You can drape your veil 
gracefully from the back of 
your hat, letting it hang in 
soft folds to the waist-line. 

Over your face wear a deep Brussels net 

veil edged with crape or dull black ribbon. 

This veil should reach to just below the 

shoulder-line, both back and front. Three 

small shoulder-capes fastened to a yoke 
and small vest will fill your needs for the 

Make this of black crape 

edged with tiny stitched bands of dull 

silk, using this same silk for the little vest 
and yoke. Finish this vest with rows of 
machine-stitching. A pattern for the cape 
can be obtained. Order No. 2382 from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclos- 
ing the price, ten cents, to the Pattern Bureau, 
Tue LApies’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


summertime, 


A Made-Over Summer Silk Gown 


My daughter has a pretty pink and white striped 
Japanese silk dress of last season made with a 
plain, full, gored skirt and baby waist 
shirred to a deep yoke. She has hardly 
worn it at all, and now the yoke is too 
small, the sleeves impossible and the rest 
of the dress perfectly good. She has had 
five yards and a half of plain pink silk 
given her for a waist. Could it be used 
to remodel this dress; if so, how ? 

AN ANxtous MOTHER. 

By all means use your plain silk to 
make new full elbow sleeves and also a 
new yoke shaped and curved to form a 
deep scallop in front. Trim each side of 

two tiny ruffles 
and cross the yoke over each shoulder with 
curved strips of silk. 


out of your old sleeves. 


this deep scallop with 


Make these strips 

They should be 
lined and corded on the edges. Put in the new 
sleeves with several rows of shirring and shirr them 
again at the elbow with the addition of two small 
ruffles. ‘Trim the skirt above the deep hem with a 
triple group of small ruffles, and if you have enough 
silk left put a second row a little distance above 
these. Patterns for this skirt and waist 
can be had by ordering waist No. 2321 
and skirt No. 1681, stating size, from the 
dealer in your own town; or by writing, 
inclosing price, fifteen cents for each, to 
the Pattern Bureau, THe LAbDIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


A Silk Suit for This Summer 

What kind of silk shall I get for a coat 
and skirt suit? I should like to use your 
patterns No. 2301 and 2304 in developing 
any suit I decide on. CANADA. 

his season you have a wide choice of 
silks for your suit. There are checked 
and plain Louisines and taffetas, as well as 
the rough-woven pongees. The colors in 
these are both light and dark, and both embroidery 
and lace are used to trim costumes made of them. 


A Remodeled Dark Blue Cashmere 


How can | remodel two dresses? I have a dark 
blue cashmere dress made summer before last with a 
plain, seven-gored skirt and a waist cut 
with a small, square yoke and vest in one. 
‘This vest and yoke are of all-over cream 
lace lined with white satin. Black velvet 
ribbon trims the waist and skirt. I also 
have a dark blue and white small-tigured 
foulard skirt made four years ago in the 
same style. 1! inclose samples of both. 

ECONOMY. 

Do not attempt to remodel the blue 
foulard; it matches nicely the blue of your 
caslimere, and I advise you to combine the 
two into one good dress. 
foulard skirt and 
cashmere. 
V-shaped 


Rip up your 
use it to trim your 
Open the gores and insert 
plaited sections—which will 
widen your skirt —and trim also with a 
set-on hem, using your foulard for these. 
Rip off the velvet ribbon. Trim the outline where 
the lace and the waist meet with a knife-plaited 
foulard ruffle hemmed on each edge. Run a line 
of shirring in the middle of this ruffle, and stitch it 
to the waist in a fancy outline, using your velvet 
Make elbow 
sleeves of your old cashmere and help 
out with deep elbow cuffs of the foulard 
finished with a knife-plaited ruffle. If 
you have enough of the velvet left trim 
just above the waist-line with a few small 
bows. Patterns for this waist and skirt 
can be had by ordering by number from 
the dealer in your own town (waist No. 
2293 and skirt No. 2298) and stating 
size; or by writing, inclosing price, fifteen 
cents each, to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Pattern for a Challis Dress 


I have a double box-plaited white chal- 
lis skirt that I wish to make over for my 
What pattern do you advise 
me to send for? I have a yard and a half of tiny 
flowered challis to trim this dress. Mrs. B. 


Send for THE JOURNAL’s pattern No. 2098. It 


| has a box-plaited skirt and a waist with a small 


tab-shaped yoke. Trim the edges of this yoke with 

















a deep ruttie of your flowered challis, 3 


it also for a ruftle to finish the 
ue 
‘ 


Order the 
pattern by number, stating size, from 
the dealer in your own town; 
I have an old gray changeable silk dress 
only fit to use for foundation lining. 
What can I make over it to use for sum- 
mer afternoons andevenings? I am near- 
ing sixty and do not wish anything light 
in color or expensive. M. L. F. 


using 





elbow sleeves and for a belt 


or write, 


inclosing the price, fifteen 
cents, to the Pattern Bu- 
reau, THe LApiEs’ HOME 


JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


A Gray Swiss Gown 


I think a Swiss muslin with a black and 
white check and asmall black dot will suit 
your needs. It gives the effect of soft 
gray dotted with black. A full, nine 
gored, round-length model with the full 
ness put into plaits would be good to 
follow for this skirt. TTwo set-on nun’s 
tucks finished on the edges with knife-plaitings of 
black silk muslin can trim it. Cut the waist on 
simple lines, with a deep opening filled in with a 
chemisette and collar of finely-tucked, sheer white 
organdy. Finish the lines of this opening with a 
rolling shawl collar of the Swiss, trimmed on the 
edges with narrow knife-plaitings of black 
silk muslin. Make short Swiss sleeves 
coming several inches above the elbow, 
and fill in to just below the bend of the 
elbow with two puffs and a ruffle of the 
black silk muslin. Patterns for the waist 
the can be obtained, Order 
waist No. 1696 and skirt No. 1697 from 
the dealer in your own town; 


and skirt 
or write, in 
closing fifteen cencs for each number, to 
the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


An Economical Use for Long Gloves 
I have a pair of sixteen-button black 
glacé kid gloves, the fingers of which are 
worn out while the arm parts are as good as new. It 
seems a shame to throw them away, but I cannot 
imagine any further use for them. mM. FP. 
Cut away the shabby hand part at the wrist, turn 
down the edge and stitch it by machine; affix a 
clasp or two, which you can get from an old pair of 
gloves, attach a pair of short gloves which 
match —and you have a new long pair. 
These short gloves are fitted on after the 
upper part is in place, and the line of 
union is hidden under one of the many 
\ wrinkles. 


A Useful Lawn-Tennis Frock 


I turn to you for afew suggestions, as I 
have two dresses to make like the inclosed 
samples of white percale dotted with dark 
blue and red. I want them for general 
morning wear, especially for tennis. 

MAMIE. 


Use THE JOURNAL’S pattern No. 2129. 
It consists of a simple shirtwaist gathered 
on to a tiny shoulder-yoke and finished 
at the neck with a rolled collar, and a plain, nine- 
gored skirt in walking length. Make elbow-length 
sleeves, with a deep, circular ruffle turned back to 
form a cuff, and held in place with buttons and but- 
tonholes. Open the skirt down the left side of the 
Cover button-moulds with red or dark 
blue linen to match the dots in your per 


front gore. 


j cale, and use these buttons for the sleeves 
and the closing of the front of the skirt. 
Order this pattern by number (2129), stat- 
ing size, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, fifteen cents, 
to the Pattern Bureau, THE LApDIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Long Sleeves or Short Ones? 

I do not like short sleeves, as they are 
not becoming to me, and long gloves are 
such an extravagance. Are long sleeves 
entirely out of style? Mrs.G.W. 


The short sleeve is the one most in evi- 
dence, but there are plenty of long-sleeved 
blouses and waists, dainty and pretty 
enough to satisfy any one. The very reasons that 
influence you affect many other well-dressed women. 


A Gown for Half Mourning 

I have been wearing mourning for eight months 
for my mother, and I now want a thin afternoon 
and evening frock trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace. Just SIXTEEN. 

Black silk muslin is just the material 
you require. As lace is not mourning 
you should trim with black net footing. 
Choose a five-gored skirt pattern length- 
ened by a six-gored flounce, cut where the 
Hounce joins the skirt in a Wall of ‘Troy 
outline. Use the plain net footing for a 
heading to this flounce and also to join 
the seams of the skirt. Form the waist of 
groups of tucks. Have a small, shaped 
yoke joined to the blouse with the inser- 
tion to carry out the lines of the flounce, 
and puffed sleeves ending at the elbow with 
a tucked and lace-run cuff. Wear this 
over a black or a white slip foundation. Patterns of 
such a skirt-and waist can be had by ordering Nos. 
2325 and 2326 from the dealer in your own town, and 
stating size; or by writing to the Pattern Bureau, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, and 
inclosing fifteen cents for each pattern. 
















Silver 
Whatever be the oc- 


casion of purchase ff 
choose silver on GY VF 
the reputation VE a 
of the maker. 
If for a present to bestcw, 
your taste and judgment will 
ke commended, if for your 
own use your satisfaction will 
be assured if your choice is 


“(B47 ROGERS BROS: 


‘*Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 











This mark represents the height 
of perfection in silver plate. 

It is the onginal “Rogers’” 
Ware introduced in 1847, de- 
veloped and improved through 60 
years of experience. Knives, 
Forks, Spoons, etc., bear the mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


Soup Tureens, Trays, gs 
Dishes of all kinds, Flower 
Holders, Candlesticks, 
etc., are stamped with this 
a) Hs mark. 
cuananteeo y | Sold by lead- 

@) ing jewelers. 
= e newest 
—e as well as the 
standard designs are 
shown in our catalogue 


“T-28." Send for it. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 


















ie 


(International Silver Co 
Successor), 
NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 
HAMILTON, 
CANADA. 






































FASHIONABLE PUMPS 


NE of the most fashionable and popular shoes of the day 

is the “Queen sy ll Pump. The illustration shows 

one of White Canvas. It is cool and comfortable and exquisitely 
dainty when worn with light summer gowns. Compare the 
“Queen Quality" with Pumps you have seen even at five and six 
dollars a pair! And where is there one of as good style, of better 
materials, or with the same clinging, comfortable fit as the 
“Queen Quality” Pump? Yet, for $3.00 the pair, you have the 
choice not only of White Canvas, but Patent Leathers, Gun 
Metal or Kid. The innersole, where the foot rests, is perfectly 
smooth — no tacks, no threads, no roughness; no slipping at the 
heel; the sole is pliant and flexible; the shoe comfortable the 
first day worn. But Pumps are only one of the endless variety 
of styles to be found in the “Queen Quality” line at $2.50 to 
$4.00 the pair. In it every taste can be pleased and every foot- 
wear meal tanaliel, Insist upon “Queen Quality.” Sold 


by only one dealer in each town. 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 
1 Bickford Street, Boston, Mass. 






MAKER SALI pare 
FREE. 4 Generous Sample 


Package For Your 
Address On a Postal— 


Just send us your’s and your grocer’s name and ad- 
dress NOW and we will send you, FREE —all prepaid, 
@ generous sample package of Shaker Salt — a miniature 
carton — individual salt shaker, a DOUBLE value coupon { 
for a genuine cut-glass salt shaker, with a glass cap“ 
(retail value 75 cents) and interesting booklets which tell 
you some things YOU NEED TO KNOW about salt. 


We can afford to do this because we 4vow you will 
always use Shaker Salt once you have tried it. 

We want you to convince yourself of the superiority 
of Shaker Salt, through actual use—not because of 
what we say about it. 

* x x 





Shaker Salt has a superior flavor and exceedingly 
fine grain —it makes food most palatable. 

Shaker Salt always flows freely from the patent 
spout of the handy package, and from the salt shakers. 

It is always dry and doose — never cakes — never clogs 
up the salt shakers, even in the dampest weather. 

You don’t have to take our word for all this. 

The free sample will prove it. 

* * 


Always Flows Freely 
Never sticks nor cakes 
The only handy salt | 

package with patent| 
spout for filling salt 
shakers—no trouble—no | 


waste, 
5 i 

We make the purest—the most healthful salt in the Pane | ==s.. 
world. ee ae = 

We make the ov/y salt which is free of gypsum— SS ae 
sulphate of lime—a dangerous impurity, which often 
causes serious sickness—disorders ot the Liver, Kidneys 
and Spleen. (Ask your doctor.) 

Our Salt is made by our own exclusive process— 
the only process which removes the impurities with 
which all salt is contaminated as it comes from the earth. 

You don’t have to take our word for this, either. 

The proof is in Government Reports, based on com- 
parative tests and analyses of various brands of salt. 

We will send you a résumé of these Government 
Reports. 


* 


x * % 

Shaker Salt comes to you in the only convenient 
salt box—with patent spout for filling salt shakers 
without bother or waste. 

This package is air-tight, water-proof, germ-proof, 
odor-proof,— keeps Shaker Salt protected from the con 
taminating odors and impurities of the grocery and 
kitchen, which all bag salt absorbs. — 

Your grocer will supply you with Shaker Salt at 10 cents the box. 

Shaker Salt will cost you about 5 cents a year more than rank, coarse, soggy, 
lumpy and dangerously impure salt. Address: 


THE DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY 
Station D, St. Clair, Mich. 


Makers of the only Salt in the World above 99 per cent. Pure. Proved best by Government Test. 
































NO ONE WORKS IN OUR FAMILY 
NOT EVEN OUR OLD .MAN 


BECAUSE — 





CONTAINS NO ACIDS 
ALKALIES OR POISONS 


No Rubbing The drudgery of wash days forever wiped out. 


Does your washing while you are cleaning house. 








In addition to the ordinary wash of white and colored clothes, it excels 
in washing LACE CURTAINS, FINE LacEs, BED and TABLE LINENS, 
delicate HANDKERCHIEFS, SILK and COTTON GLOVES and BEDSPREADS, 
BLANKETS and WOOLENS. 

Clothes that have become YELLow and DinGy by the use of inferior soaps 
and compounds, will become perfectly white by using this wonderful E.W.C. 

Will remove GREASE and BLoopsTAINs without injury to the fabric. 


Send for Free Sample, Enough for One Week’s Work 


or on receipt of 10 cents we will send prepaid enough to do your 
laundry for two weeks, or for 50 cents enough to last three months. 


THE ATLANTIC MFG. CO. BALTIMORE, MD. 




















Cream of Wheat 


meets hunger’s call, morning, noon and night. 




















Copyright, 1906, by Cream of Wheat Co. 



































And in the Sunset Days—KODAK. 


KODAK 


Pictures are everywhere. Anybody can make them and everybody enjoys them. 
And the travel pictures are by no means the only ones that are worth while. There 
is a wealth of photographic subjects in and about every home. 


Daylight all the way by the Kodak System. Loading, unloading, developing, printing—all without a dark-room. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $108.00. Brownies, $1.00 to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City. 











Catalogue at the dealers or by mail. 


¥ 


MAN 




















